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INTRODUCTION 


The World of the Early Christians 


If we cannot change the world, at least let’s look at it differently. I was still 
a teenager when I read this thought in Nikos Kazantzakis’ astonishing book, 
Report to Greco. It might not run quite like this—hence the absence of quota- 
tion marks—but this is how I remember it. If memory serves me right, he was 
paraphrasing a Byzantine mystic, without giving a name. At the time I was con- 
vinced that this aphorism enshrined a lamentable failure. Of course the world 
had to be changed! Later in my life, however, I came to understand that to con- 
sider things differently does make a change—within oneself—and that it is this 
change that matters. However, as I undertook lengthy patristic explorations, I 
realised that to look at the world differently is in fact to change it. The philo- 
sophical ramifications of quantum physics seemed to confirm this conclusion. 
I still believe it. But what matters is that all this has led me here, to present 
this book about the early Christians and how they viewed the world, or how, in 
doing so, they changed it. 

My personal journey aside, the idea of this book stems from my discovering 
how very little we know about the early Christian worldview and what it says 
about people’s place within the universe. Scholars of early Christianity occa- 
sionally move beyond the customary ethical, historical, literary, philosophical, 
spiritual, and theological considerations into the broader spheres of geogra- 
phy, the history of ideas, the history of mentalities, material culture, pedagogy, 
and sociology.! But the interactions between the early Christians and the earth’s 
environment remain largely uncharted. So does, too, the interdependence of 
their cosmology and their attitudes, ideas, and values. Even when the term 
“worldview” makes an appearance, its cosmic and cosmological connotations 
are lost. 

The factors which contribute to our relative ignorance have to do with 
ingrained dichotomies, reductionism, compartmentalisation, and overspecial- 


1 A series of important contributions illustrate this broader trend. The Cambridge History of 
Christianity, vol. 1: Origins to Constantine, ed. Margaret M. Mitchell and Frances M. Young 
(Cambridge University Press, 2006). The Cambridge History of Early Christian Literature, ed. 
Frances Young et al. (Cambridge University Press, 2004). The Oxford Handbook of Early Chris- 
tian Studies, ed. Susan Ashbrook Harvey and David G. Hunter (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 2008). The Wiley Blackwell Companion to Patristics, ed. Ken Parry (Chichester: Wiley 
Blackwell, 2015). 
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isation. These find support in modern binaries such as the dissociation of 
history and the cosmos, culture and nature, viewer and viewed, or subject 
and object.? It is these assumptions which induce scholars to consider the 
early Christian experience outside the natural world. In reductionist fashion, 
most scholarly treatments replace nature by culture, and the cosmos by his- 
tory. This widespread approach does not differ from current talks on econ- 
omy, notoriously oblivious of environmental concerns. Talks on economy and 
academic historicism also betray the modern trend towards overspecialisa- 
tion, which deploys reductionism as a touchstone of cultural analysis. And 
overspecialisation, to borrow from Isaac Asimov, “cuts knowledge at a million 
points and leaves it bleeding.” No wonder we know so much about the early 
Christian world, by which we mean a built environment,‘ and so little about 
the natural world of the early Christians—how they represented God’s cre- 
ation, the earth’s environment, humankind’s abode. We keep confusing urbs 
and orbs or, as Asimov states, the empire and the universe.® To distinguish 
these items is pivotal to my argument. In Chapter Seven I shall talk about 
“ecology and empire” against the backdrop of contemporary environmental 
history. 


1 Methodological Prolegomena 


In this book I propose to demonstrate that early Christians did not primarily 
construe themselves as inhabitants of built environments; at least, not as much 
as modern people do. As traditional people, they did not live in history only, 
they lived within a cosmos.® They inhabited this earth, this world. Their uni- 
verse was a divinely created home for human beings made in God’s image. All 


2 Andrew Louth, Discerning the Mystery: An Essay on the Nature of Theology (Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1989), 1-72. Louth’s analysis of these early modern phenomena and trends, and 
how they impact the humanities, is still very useful. 

3 Isaac Asimov, Prelude to Foundation (London: HarperCollinsPublishers, 1996), 93. 

4 See The Early Christian World, second edn, ed. Philip F. Esler (London and New York: Rout- 
ledge, 2017; first edn, in two volumes, 2000). Typically, there is no room within this important 
work for the natural world as the early Christians represented it. The note of built environ- 
ment is apparent in Laura Nasrallah’s chapter, “Material Culture and Historical Analysis,” 
in The Oxford Handbook of New Testament, Gender, and Sexuality, ed. Benjamin H. Dunning 
(Oxford University Press, 2019), 59-75. 

5 Asimov, Prelude, 65. 

6 Mircea Eliade, The Sacred and the Profane: The Nature of Religion, trans. Willard R. Trask (New 
York: Harcourt, 1959), 17, 62. 
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their attitudes to life, culture, and the values derived from this foundational 
experience, their being-in-the-world.’ I therefore agree with Frances Young’s 
point that “a particular understanding of the world and humanity as God’s crea- 
tures validates and undergirds the explicit, predominantly ethical, teaching.” 
Ethics derives from people’s experience in the cosmos and does not exhaust it. 
In order to understand the attitudes, values, and aspirations of the early Chris- 
tians, we must discover how they viewed the world. We must, in other words, 
understand their cosmology and—as we shall see throughout this book—their 
manner of natural contemplation. A merely historicist approach fails to do jus- 
tice to their experience; so do, too, any other forms of reductionism. And since 
reductionist approaches do not support a rounder assessment of this expe- 
rience, I shall be drawing upon a broad disciplinary pool, and a wider range 
of concepts. To these approaches and concepts I must now turn, leaving the 
nuancing of topics to the seven chapter introductions. 

My method encompasses three distinct layers. 

First, given that I work with writings of late antiquity, I follow the standard 
approach in biblical, early Christian, and patristic studies, combining histori- 
cal, literary, philosophical, and theological tools. Depending on their particu- 
lars and my own focus, I discuss these writings and their context, antecedents, 
authorial aims, genre, literary tropes, and the theological, the philosophical, 
and the cultural underpinnings of their discourse. I also engage the relevant 
scholarship—old and new—showing how my approach confirms or diverges 
from received views. Only in the light of such preparatory work do I address 
the Christian worldview, particularly the matter of dwelling in the world. I 
exemplify most topics by relevant quotations, which overall I examine thor- 
oughly. Textual analysis consists in explanation, interpretation, or both; it is 
exegetical as well as hermeneutical. Where needed, I provide keywords and 
relevant phrases in the classical languages. I must point out that, unless oth- 
erwise stated, all translations from the classical languages are mine.? These 
translations are integral to my argument. Sometimes, indeed, my solutions dif- 


7 Frances Young, “Christian Teaching,” in The Cambridge History of Early Christian Literature, 
91-104, esp. 100. 

8 Young, “Christian Teaching,” 99. See also Paul M. Blowers, Drama of the Divine Economy: Cre- 
ator and Creation in Early Christian Theology and Piety (Oxford University Press, 2012). 

g The critical editions used throughout this book are indicated only in the bibliographical 
list. Where available, the PG references follow the TLG version, therefore including line 
numbers. But overall I use the latest critical editions of patristic texts. As with the clas- 
sical languages, unless otherwise stated all translations from modern languages belong to 
me. 
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fer significantly from the existing renditions. As certain existing translations 
implicitly convey modern assumptions—such as those I listed earlier—the 
need to replace them is obvious. 

Second, for the purposes of understanding the passages I analyse—whether 
cosmological in scope or otherwise—and considering their particulars, I shall 
adopt methods from a variety of fields. Recently, this approach came to be 
dubbed the socio-historical method.!° Accordingly, often I call on apocalyptic 
studies, studies in asceticism, church history, cultural studies, environmental 
studies, the history of ideas, the history of music, the history of philosophy, 
the history of science, the philosophy of science, religious studies, and science 
and theology. If we are to grasp the complexities pertaining to the early Chris- 
tian texts, this multifocal lens is sine qua non. This approach is not especially 
original, since contemporary scholars already draw on the history of the med- 
ical sciences and cognitive sciences, for example, to study aspects of the early 
Christian experience." Original, however, is my deployment of this interdisci- 
plinary lens for the study of the world, including recourse to scientific cosmol- 
ogy. Contemporary cosmology is particularly useful as it helps us to overcome 
the anthropocentrism and the historicism of the past several centuries, allow- 
ing us to see the world with eyes that resemble those of late ancient people. The 
introduction to each chapter will clarify what disciplinary approaches I apply 
therein, and how. 

Third, and drawing upon the above, in order to arrive at a comprehensive 
view of the relevant topics I utilise a range of contemporary concepts, bor- 
rowed from several fields of study—notably, anthropic cosmology, Big History, 
environmental history, synergy, and theory of everything. These concepts rep- 
resent integrative frameworks which consider reality beyond the disciplinary 
divides. For example, anthropic cosmology, also known as the anthropic prin- 
ciple, bridges two sciences which continue to walk their separate ways since 
the dawn of modernity: cosmology and anthropology.” This vantage point is 
wholly at odds with modern historicism and other reductionist assumptions, 
but matches perfectly the encompassing parameters of the early Christian 


10 See Darren M. Slade, “What is the Socio-Historical Method in the Study of Religion?” 
SHERM 2:1 (2020): 1-15. 

11 Examples of this approach would fall outside the scope of this book. Suffice it to mention 
here a study to which I shall return several times in what follows. See Bronwen Neil et 
al., Dreams, Virtue and Divine Knowledge in Early Christian Egypt (Cambridge University 
Press, 2019). 

12 The classical reference remains John D. Barrow and Frank J. Tipler, The Anthropic Cos- 
mological Principle (Oxford and New York: Clarendon Press and Oxford University Press, 
1986). 
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worldview, especially its cosmic dimension and sensitivity towards the earth. 
While historicism is patent in the statement “you are of no use to the stars,” the 
following scientific account points to the anthropic principle with great clarity: 


Far from exposing human beings as incidental products of blind physi- 
cal forces, science suggests that the existence of conscious organisms is a 
fundamental feature of the universe. We have been written into the laws 
of nature in a deep and, I believe, meaningful way.!+ 


Throughout this book, anthropic cosmology means that human and cosmic 
realities are mutually inclusive. I also refer to the anthropic principle when dis- 
cussing the early Christians as active factors within the world. Chapters One 
and Seven explore this sense of the concept. 

The introduction of environmental history serves the same goal." It alerts us 
to the need to consider together the development of civilisation and its impact 
upon the planetary ecosystem. This concept helps me account for the early 
Christian experience as ecologically anchored, an outcome due to the doctrine 
of creation. Accordingly, sometimes I compare the early Christian doctrine of 
creation to current concepts of theory of everything and Big History. Both sig- 
nify the contemporary quest for coherence in the grasping of reality. The theory 
of everything—an ongoing challenge for hard scientists—seeks an algorithm 
capable of explaining the whole of cosmic reality together with its parts.!6 What 
heralds this algorithm is the simplicity and the beauty of scientific theories, 
which “give a sense of how the whole of nature fits together into one grand 
picture.”!” In turn, Big History is a narrative which rewrites humankind’s story 
against the backdrop of cosmic evolution, the genesis of our planet, and the 
emergence of life on earth.!* I take both these concepts in a theological sense. I 


13 Antoine de Saint-Exupéry, The Little Prince, trans. Katherine Woods (Thorndike, ME: Har- 
court Brace & Co, 2000), 93. 

14 Paul Davies, The Mind of God: Science and the Search for Ultimate Meaning (London: Pen- 
guin Books, 1993), 21. 

15 See Ecology and Empire: Environmental History of Settler Societies, ed. Tom Griffiths and 
Libby Robin (Edinburgh: Keele University Press, 1997). 

16 Davies, The Mind of God, 162-169. Stephen W. Hawking, The Theory of Everything: The Ori- 
gin and Fate of the Universe, special anniversary edition (Beverly Hills, CA: Phoenix Books, 
2005), 119-136. 

17 Luke A. Barnes and Geraint F. Lewis, The Cosmic Revolutionary’s Handbook (Or: How to 
Beat the Big Bang) (Cambridge University Press, 2020), 13. 

18 David Christian, Origin Story: A Big History of Everything (New York: Hachette, 2018). David 
Christian, Maps of Time: An Introduction to Big History, CWHL (Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 2004). Fred Spier, Big History and the Future of Humanity 
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do so in order to hold together in a synoptic view God, humankind, and cosmos, 
or the cosmos as people’s divinely given home. The early Christians believed in 
the weaving of all things together. As Asimov would have it, they believed that 
“nothing can happen anywhere without affecting everywhere.”!9 All this bears 
upon the principle of synergy, another conceptual mainstay of this book. Syn- 
ergy, or cooperation, is the way contemporary thought frames the interaction 
between God, humankind, and the cosmos on all levels of reality.2° We shall 
encounter this principle in Chapters Two, Five, Six, and Seven. 

It is concerning that both the theological and the cosmic dimensions, so 
integral to the early Christian experience, are missing in many scholarly assess- 
ments. How accurate, therefore, can these assessments be? It is my conviction 
that they are not—at least, not fully. Hence the need to look through more 
comprehensive lenses at this experience. The concepts listed above are instru- 
mental to that end. The same goes for other concepts and approaches: nature’s 
big numbers, chaos theory, the fractal patterns, phenomenology’s capacity of 
bridging the subject and the object, and transdisciplinarity’s ternary, or inclu- 
sive, logic. Such concepts help me to capture the early Christian worldview in 
all its complexity, free of modern binaries, and to consider humankind together 
with the earth’s ecosystem and the cosmos at large. Another valuable concept 
is the “syntactic space”?! which articulates the textual nature of the world as 
received in a certain community. I build on this notion towards discussing 
the world as “another scripture.” These concepts also help me to translate the 
early Christian wisdom into an idiom intelligible to contemporary audiences, 
towards a wider applicability, beyond purely academic interests. 

Through the interdisciplinary lens of the above concepts and fields, I see 
things differently; “different fields approach nature differently.” And, to para- 
phrase Luke Barnes and Geraint Lewis, I have an idea that has consequences 


(Chichester: Wiley-Blackwell, 2010). Cynthia Stokes Brown, Big History: From the Big Bang 
to the Present (New York and London: The New Press, 2008). 

19 Asimov, Prelude, 104. 

20 See Evolution, Games, and God: The Principle of Cooperation, ed. Martin A. Nowak and 
Sarah Coakley (Cambridge, MA and London, England: Harvard University Press, 2013). 
My own explorations of the principle of synergy antedate this publication. For my earliest 
relevant study, see “Approaching the Christian Worldview with St Basil the Great: Aspects 
Relevant to Current Conversations in Science and Theology,” Transdisciplinarity in Science 
and Religion 6 (2009): 45-56, esp. 49, 52-53, 55 

21 See Bill Hillier and Julienne Hanson, The social logic of space (Cambridge University Press, 
1984). 

22 Barnes and Lewis, The Cosmic Revolutionary’s Handbook, 15. 
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and I must explore them.” Indeed, as the saying goes among hard scientists, 
the method conditions the outcomes. However, while I look at things differ- 
ently I build on the shoulders of giants. 

The earliest contribution relevant to my purposes is David Sutherland 
Wallace-Hadrill’s The Greek Patristic View of Nature (1968).* As the title shows, 
the book focuses on ideas about the natural world. The material is organised 
thematically, offering important insights into the early Christian treatment of 
the earthly ecosystem and the heavens above. The great merit of this little book 
is that it evidences the generous use of scientific information in patristic works. 
Being a survey, however, it does not attempt textual analysis. However, although 
my analytical approach differs from the survey method, my admiration for 
Wallace-Hadrill’s command of the relevant material remains undiminished. Of 
particular significance is his highlighting the interdisciplinary dimension of the 
early Christian worldview. I am profoundly indebted to this insight, contribut- 
ing directly to my approach. 

Closer to the method I follow here are Jaroslav Pelikan’s works, Christian- 
ity and Classical Culture and What Has Athens to Do with Jerusalem?*5 Chris- 
tianity and Classical Culture emulates the survey approach we encountered in 
Wallace-Hadrill’s work, the difference being that it largely focuses upon the 
Cappadocian theologians. His assessment of their engagement of the philo- 
sophical and scientific knowledge of late antiquity remains, in my view, nor- 
mative. Nothing fundamentally new seems to have been added to Pelikan’s 
contributions since then—at least not as regards awareness of the available 
sciences and the integration of scientific information into the Christian world- 
view. Subsequently, What Has Athens to Do with Jerusalem? adopts the ana- 
lytical approach, meticulously reconstructing the intellectual processes which 
led from Platonic cosmology—with Plato's Timaeus and Philo’s interpretation 
of Genesis the main examples—to the early Christian worldview in Greek 
and Latin sources. Specifically, it explores the early Christian worldview at the 
nexus of scriptural wisdom, ancient philosophy, and theological insight. I draw 
on both of Pelikan’s works, but prefer the analytical approach. The difference 
between his method and mine consists in the fact that, being receptive to newer 


23 Barnes and Lewis, The Cosmic Revolutionary’s Handbook, 45. 

24 The Greek Patristic View of Nature (Manchester and New York: Manchester University Press 
and Barns & Noble, 1968). 

25 Christianity and Classical Culture: The Metamorphosis of Natural Theology in the Christian 
Encounter with Hellenism (New Haven and London: Yale University Press, 1993). What Has 
Athens to Do with Jerusalem? Timaeus and Genesis in Counterpoint, JL 31 (Ann Arbor: The 
University of Michigan Press, 1997). 
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trends in scholarship, I deploy more disciplinary tools than he did. For exam- 
ple, I adopt the recent scholarly viewpoint that Christian cosmology arose not 
only from an interest in cultural and apologetic dialogue, but predominantly 
from efforts in scriptural exegesis. While this view is germane to Pelikan’s 1997 
work,” we have since come to know a lot more about the scriptural grounds of 
cosmological thinking in the Christian tradition. Furthermore, Pelikan’s treat- 
ment of the matters did not include the ascetic and the liturgical lenses, both 
crucial to my approach. 

To my knowledge, after Pelikan’s work, until recently no significant devel- 
opments occurred in terms of exploring the early Christian representations 
of reality. While my book refers to a great many sources, nothing seemed to 
match his contributions. I blame overspecialisation again, as well as the instinc- 
tive reluctance of humanities scholars to engage scientific matters, cosmology 
included. 

Fortunately, all this changed with the publication of the trailblazing book 
of Charlotte Köckert, Christliche Kosmologie (2009).2’ This monumental work 
considers the philosophical foundations of several patristic interpretations of 
the Genesis creation narrative. In many ways, her book continues and develops 
Pelikan’s analysis in What Has Athens to Do with Jerusalem? by visiting a num- 
ber of Platonic philosophers of the Roman imperial era, focusing upon their 
use of Plato’s Timaeus. Next, Kockert discusses the contributions of Origen of 
Alexandria, Basil of Caesarea, and Gregory of Nyssa to the interpretation of the 
Genesis narrative of creation. At every step, she notes the continuities and the 
discontinuities between these Christian authors and their Platonic sources. Her 
analysis shows how profoundly contextualised was the early Christian world- 
view, involving both ancient and late antique thinking. This is one aspect were 
Kockert goes far beyond Pelikan’s investigation, who stopped at Philo’s con- 
tributions. Another major contribution are the overwhelming proofs showing 
that the patristic authors remained profoundly anchored in scriptural wisdom. 
Her conclusion, with which I fully concur, is that early Christian cosmology 
emerged from scriptural interpretation against the backdrop of the philosoph- 
ical trends current in late antiquity. 

Partially, in Chapters Three, Five, and Six I draw on the patristic material 
which both Pelikan and Kéckert studied, but without insisting upon the philo- 
sophical underpinnings they supplied. My examination of Christian authors 


26 Pelikan, What Has Athens to Do with Jerusalem? 67-88. 

27 Christliche Kosmologie und kaiserzeitliche Philosophie: Die Auslegung des Schépfungsbe- 
richtes bei Origenes, Basilius und Gregor von Nyssa vor dem Hintergrund kaiserzeitlicher 
Timaeus-Interpretationen, STAC 56 (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2009). 
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earlier than Origen brings my approach closer to Pelikan’s. However, I differ 
from both him and Kéckert in that I allocate space for two fourth-century 
authors whom they have not discussed, namely, Athanasius and Evagrius. 

Another difference consists in my appropriating Paul Blowers’ approach in 
his book, Drama of the Divine Economy (2012),28 which examines the theol- 
ogy of creation in many samples of early Christian and medieval literature. 
It does so by considering Christian cosmology against a complex traditional 
framework—hermeneutical, ascetic, and liturgical. While cultural antecedents 
are not missing in this treatment, Blowers perceives cosmology as part and par- 
cel of the Christian experience. Specifically, he tackles the doctrine of creation 
in the scriptural narratives, together with the tradition of interpretation and 
their utilisation in liturgical texts. His presentation of the Genesis creation nar- 
rative and parallel Scriptures within the context of the church’s liturgical life is 
a major contribution. I refer to it in Chapter Two. For my purposes here, how- 
ever, most significant are his reference to the cosmos as “another scripture,” and 
his point on hermeneutics as the right way to decipher the cosmic book. Useful 
to me is also his view that natural contemplation is a skill that does not belong 
to all; this skill is accessible to ascetically committed and advanced believers. 
Equally important is Blowers’ point that, considered scripturally, liturgically, 
and contemplatively, the cosmos is rich and meaningful, not a pointless back- 
drop to human history.?° The universe has lessons to offer, which astute Chris- 
tians collect in order to articulate their own experience within God’s creation. 
I discuss these matters in Chapters Three, Four, and Five. 


28 Drama of the Divine Economy: Creator and Creation in Early Christian Theology and Piety 
(Oxford University Press, 2012). The book incorporates and develops his earlier, and 
tremendously significant, contribution on the “two books,” scriptural and cosmic. See Paul 
M. Blowers, “‘Entering This Sublime and Blessed Amphitheatre’: Contemplation of Nature 
and Interpretation of the Bible in the Patristic Period,” in Nature and Scripture in the Abra- 
hamic Religions: Up to 1700, two vols, ed. Jitse M. Van Der Meer and Scott Mandelbrote, 
BSCH 36 (Leiden: Brill, 2008), 1147-176. Equally relevant is Blowers’ earlier concept of 
“the world in the mirror of scripture,” which led him to “the world as another scripture.” 
See Paul M. Blowers, “The World in the Mirror of Holy Scripture: Maximus the Confes- 
sor’s Short Hermeneutical Treatise in Ambiguum ad Joannem 37,’ in In Dominico Eloquio, 
In Lordly Eloquence: Essays on Patristic Exegesis in Honor of Robert Louis Wilken, ed. Paul 
M. Blowers et al. (Grand Rapids, MI and Cambrdige, UK: Eerdmans, 2002), 408-426. 

29 For an example of pushing the cosmos in the background of the interactions between 
God and humankind, see J. Rebecca Lyman, Christology and Cosmology: Models of Divine 
Activity in Origen, Eusebius, and Athanasius, OTM (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1993). Take her 
statement: “early [Christian] cosmology [is] ... the theological model which reveals basic 
assumptions about the nature and relation of God and humanity” (at 5). Cosmology, here, 
includes no reference to the cosmos. While the author mentions the world quite often, the 
universe she depicts is not meaningful. 
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The interest of Blowers in natural contemplation returned in an amplified 
form in Joshua Lollar’s work, To See into the Life of Things (2013).2° This book 
focuses upon the contributions of a medieval theologian, Maximus the Con- 
fessor, but begins by surveying several antecedents relevant here, Clement, 
Origen, the Cappadocian fathers, and Evagrius. Lollar’s survey does not include 
the contributions of Ignatius, Diognetus, Irenaeus, and Athanasius, with which 
I deal in the first half of my book, nor does it refer to such matters as musical 
metaphors or the narrative universe. The merit of this book is that it broadens 
our understanding of the ascetic appreciation for natural contemplation. At 
times, Lollar’s approach complements my own, which I duly acknowledge. 

Overall, I emulate Wallace-Hadrill and Pelikan’s research in natural philoso- 
phy, K6ckert’s analytical approach, Blowers’ traditional contextualisation, and 
Lollar’s elaborations on the ascetic grounds of natural contemplation. I do 
so within the interdisciplinary framework and through the concepts outlined 
above. Therefore, while in some matters I concur with these authors—as will 
become obvious throughout this book—of necessity the outcomes of my inves- 
tigation differ from theirs. The difference increases given that I borrow other 
elements from the broader disciplinary pool of cultural, early Christian, and 
religious studies. Thus, I discuss apocalyptic motifs, musical metaphors, heuris- 
tic pedagogy, the paideia curriculum, philosophy as a way of life, the rise of the 
“holy man,” and the threefold spiritual curricula. The details of how I imple- 
ment these elements will become apparent as the chapters unfold. 

Given its significance for Chapters Three and Four, let me briefly allude here 
to one example, the “holy man.’ I borrow the concept as Peter Brown discussed 
it.31 He pointed out the fact that the Christian saint embodied and transformed 
the ideals of classical paideia. Brown discussed the similarities and the dissim- 
ilarities between the ancient and the late antique exemplars of perfection, but 
what is crucial is that his “holy man’ is an educated saint with an interest in con- 
templation. I refer this typology to the contributions of Clement and Origen of 
Alexandria, and Evagrius Ponticus. The towering figure of the “holy man” made 
a profound impact upon their thinking. Clement delved at length into what he 
called “holy gnostic,” by which he captured the profile of the “holy man’ as pos- 
sessed of superior education and fully invested in the pursuit of knowledge. 
No wonder Clement’s theory of natural contemplation focuses more upon the 
successful contemplative, the “holy gnostic,’ and less on methodological mat- 
ters. In turn, Origen and Evagrius wrote complex metaphorical narratives, cos- 


30 To See into the Life of Things: The Contemplation of Nature in Maximus the Confessor and 
His Predecessors, MP (Turnhout: Brepols, 2013). 
31 See Peter Brown, “The Saint as Exemplar in Late Antiquity,” Representations 2 (1983): 1-25. 
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mological and eschatological in their outlook, and redolent with apocalyptic 
tropes. But their interest was also in conveying the experiences of the “holy 
man,” a gnostic and a saint. At least this is how I read their speculations. In my 
reading, I borrow from Karen Torjesen and Peter Martens’ treatment of the holy 
interpreter as central to patristic exegesis,?2 Bogdan Bucur’s view of Clement’s 
‘ladder of divine ascent” as interiorised apocalyptic,?? and Vlad Niculescu’s 
reconstruction of Origen’s thinking as fundamentally hermeneutical.+ Their 
contributions further nuance Brown’s “holy man.” I chose to examine this case 
in detail because of its ramifications for contemporary scholarship, which takes 
the speculations of Origen and Evagrius at prima facie value—not as hagio- 
logical metaphors—with serious repercussions for our grasp of the matters at 
hand. 

After this methodological outline, I must now turn to the specifics of my 
topic. 


2 Framing the Topic 


This book considers the way the early Christians (from the second to the mid- 
fifth century) represented the cosmos, through a scriptural lens, liturgically, 
ascetically, by way of the available sciences, and contemplative approaches. It 
also discusses how they construed their own place in the order of things, and 
their activity within the world. In a very recent contribution, Louth suggested 
a similar approach.*> To grasp their perceptions I refer to their worldview, 
representation of reality,3® doctrine of creation, and cosmology; I use these 
terms fairly interchangeably. These terms, however, are not all of a piece. They 
retain specific meanings which on occasion demand the use of one and not 


32 Peter W. Martens, Origen and Scripture: The Contours of the Exegetical Life, orcs (Oxford 
University Press, 2012). Karen Jo Torjesen, “The Alexandrian Tradition of the Inspired 
Interpreter,’ in Origeniana Octava, ed. Lorenzo Perrone, BETL 164 (Leuven: Leuven Uni- 
versity Press and Peeters, 2003), 1:287—299. 

33 Bogdan G. Bucur, “Hierarchy, Eldership, Isangelia: Clement of Alexandria and the Ascetic 
Tradition,” in Alexandrian Legacy: A Critical Appraisal, ed. Doru Costache et al. (Newcastle 
upon Tyne: Cambridge Scholars Publishing, 2015), 2-45. 

34 Vlad M. Niculescu, “Origen and Logocentrism: A Few Observations on a Recent Debate,” 
in Alexandrian Legacy, 46-69. 

35 Louth, “Basil and the Fathers,” 67-68. 

36 By reality I mean the domain of things that are—etymologically res—by extension the 
whole of the cosmos, yet in a theological perspective, therefore considered with reference 
to God. 
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of another. And as the theological cast of mind of the early Christians and the 
contemporary scientific cosmology differ, I give precedence to the first three 
terms. They refer, respectively, to the sum of beliefs concerning the cosmos and 
the place Christians hold within it, the understanding of the world and its pro- 
cesses, and the understanding of the cosmos as God’s creation. 

The sources analysed here do not give a complete map of the universe as 
the early Christians perceived it. While readers cannot expect an exact descrip- 
tion of the world—or nature for that matter—these examples bring to the fore 
aspects and stages of the way they, i.e. early Christians viewed the cosmos and 
their place within it. Three main phases of this process are apparent. Initially, 
Christians were hesitant about all things worldly, but very soon they began to 
depict the cosmos as a welcoming home. Next they came to realise the signif- 
icance of their place in the world and their call to interact with it in creative 
fashion. Eventually they progressed to considering reality through a multifo- 
cal, interdisciplinary lens. 

This historical trajectory makes plain why in the beginning the early Chris- 
tians referred to the world tangentially, for example in order to speak of God’s 
might and wisdom revealed in creation. As time passed, they incrementally 
adopted a cosmological cast of mind. This amounts to saying that the cos- 
mos and the relation of Christians to it sequentially moved from the periph- 
ery to the centre of their theological reflection. This gradual shift was deter- 
mined by internal factors, such as the need of defining Christian identity, as 
well as external, such as communicating Christian tenets, values, and views 
to a sometimes hostile culture. To illustrate this shift, I introduce the relevant 
cases in chronological order, with two exceptions. I begin my analysis with a 
mid-second-century anonymous work, Diognetus, which exemplifies caution 
towards a world which it represents as unfriendly. I then turn to an earlier 
witness—from the beginning of the same century—lIgnatius’ Ephesians. This 
letter depicts a universe free of evil, reorganised, and “congregational” in its 
outlook. The perception of this source is distinctly positive. I treat these two 
sources in the reverse order because, to an extent, Diognetus’ position matches 
the earliest Christian view, to be evinced from such passages as Matt 16:24-26 
and Heb 13:14. I do not attach any particular significance to Diognetus’ return to 
a hesitant attitude, decades after the positive approach recorded in Ephesians. 
Being conditioned by contingent challenges, throughout history the Christian 
community continued to alternate between positive and negative appraisals 
of the world; it still does, if we think of the contemporary oscillations between 
conservative and progressive stances. The second exception is the treatment 
of Evagrius together with Athanasius, in Chapter Four, before Basil (Chapter 
Five), his former teacher. I do so to emphasise the Egyptian monastic lineage 
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of Athanasius and Evagrius, and given Evagrius’ direct and indirect Athanasian 
references. Apart from the exceptions noted just above, I treat the remaining 
sources chronologically. 

While the factors at play are complex, overall my analysis operates with 
the assumption that what conditioned the early Christian worldview and its 
shifts of perspective were foremost reactions to external stimuli. To under- 
stand the dynamics of this worldview therefore requires us to assess the varied 
contexts—cultural, historical, and social—of its formation. It also entails con- 
sidering the minds, emotions, and aspirations of the writers themselves, in the 
circumstances of their experience. It is for this reason that the tools of contem- 
porary historical research—or rather psycho- and socio-historical—are inte- 
gral to my approach.” Accordingly, I discuss cosmological topics only together 
with the personal and the contextual parameters of their articulation. A few 
details about the authors under consideration are therefore in order. 

Most of these authors shared in common the fact of having written under 
pressure—in times of either persecution against the Christian community or 
sectarian strife—when their world seemed to be unmade. They were all main- 
stream, apostolic Christians, also known as catholic and orthodox. The second- 
and third-century representatives of this tradition—Ignatius of Antioch, Ire- 
naeus of Lyon, the anonymous author of Diognetus, Clement of Alexandria, 
and Origen of Alexandria—tackled the uncomfortable status of a persecuted 
Christian minority whose values were ridiculed by opponents. The same holds 
true for Clement of Rome, Justin Martyr, Theophilus of Antioch, and Aristides, 
whose contributions I discuss only in passing. In turn, the fourth- and the 
fifth-century authors—Athanasius of Alexandria, Basil of Caesarea, Gregory of 
Nyssa, and John Chrysostom—reacted to waves of criticism levelled at Chris- 
tians at the time of Julian the Apostate’s rise to power. Gregory the Theologian, 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, Nemesius of Emesa, and Theodoret of Cyrus, whose 
thinking I address only in passing, did the same. 

The psychosocial impact of persecution and marginalisation cannot be 
underestimated. These authors were not spared. However, when their fellow 
believers experienced turmoil and confusion—the mundus being contra 
them—through their writings they attempted to comfort them by depicting 
the world in familiar and solicitous hues. Accordingly, out of pastoral con- 
cerns, they presented the mundus as God’s creation, a welcoming place, a 
shelter which they could appreciate and, in return, at whose wellbeing they 
could actively contribute. In doing so, these writers worked towards clarifying 


37 Slade, “The Socio-Historical Method,” 5-6. 
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the Christian representation of reality. This is definitely the case of Diognetus’ 
author and the other second- and third-century writers. They all contemplated 
an ordered, harmonious, and theologically meaningful universe, divinely gov- 
erned and accommodating the Christian ecclesia. The same goes for the fourth- 
and fifth-century writers who undertook to remind their contemporaries that 
the theologically meaningful cosmos confirms their faith. But these later rep- 
resentatives of the tradition, especially Basil and his brother Gregory, perforce 
inaugurated further vistas of enquiry. They articulated complex cosmologies 
to rival those of their critics, thus encouraging hesitant believers to stay the 
course. It is primarily through them that the Christian view of the cosmos 
moved from the periphery to the centre of theological reflection. 

While their fundamental convictions ultimately coincided, when faced by 
crisis these authors reacted differently. They were people of their respective 
times and places, which conditioned their response to challenges. The sense 
of transience pertaining to the present age determined the earlier authors to 
focus on matters beyond the immediate, the wasteland of mundane things, and 
this life itself. Christian identity and future glory were at the forefront of their 
reflection. As a result, they did not spend much time discussing the universe. 
Their position was of course justified in an age when Christians felt mostly 
unwelcome. But for the later authors the cosmos—this side of eternity—was 
no longer a gloomy place to quickly abandon for the sake of things beyond. 
Accordingly, they developed complex representations of reality. Their contri- 
butions denote a shift in the Christian mentality from the early decades of the 
fourth century, perfectly illustrated by a document to which they subscribed, 
namely, the Creed of Nicaea (augmented at Constantinople in 381). This docu- 
ment affirms that all trinitarian persons are active participants in the creation 
of the cosmos.8 As such, the world is the Lord’s, and there is no reason to fear 
or despise it. 

But let me present the basic contributions of these authors in the order of 
the chapters within this monograph. 


38 See Doru Costache, “The Orthodox Doctrine of Creation in the Age of Science,” JOCS 1:2 
(2019): 43-64, esp. 49. 
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3 A Tour to the Chapters 


Chapter One, “Not of the world, but in it,’ focuses on Diognetus, an anonymous 
apologetic tract possibly written in the mid-second century. Its erudite author 
laboured to convince the addressee of the superiority of the Christian faith 
and way of life, compared to antecedent traditions. The work begins by dis- 
mantling major tenets of the Greco-Roman and Judaic frameworks, and then 
presents the Christian experience. It movingly depicts the paradoxical condi- 
tion of Christians in a world that does not welcome them, but to whose well- 
being they contributed as the soul does to its body. Also relevant here is the 
fact that the work introduces important outlines of the doctrines of creation, 
providence, and salvation. These are undoubtedly meant to represent the world 
as a welcoming place, a strategy which corresponds to Bardaisan (d. 222) and 
Theophilus of Antioch’s (d. ca. 180) approaches. Chapter One follows a similar 
pattern. 

After presenting Diognetus against the landscape of early Christian liter- 
ature, I consider sections 5—6 in detail, which address the transcendence of 
believers to and immanence in this world. I suggest that the touchstone shap- 
ing their ethos is God’s position with reference to the cosmos. These sections 
do not say anything directly about the natural world, but they do bring to 
the fore an interesting point, namely, that cosmic stability increases with the 
Christian presence in the world. I understand this point—and another one in 
the tenth section—as indications of what contemporary cosmologists call the 
anthropic principle. I also consider the significance of Diognetus 5-6 for defin- 
ing Christian identity in late antiquity, together with their possible echoes in 
later sources, such as the fourth-century Spiritual Homilies of Ps-Macarius and 
other ascetic writings of the Byzantine era. Common to these sources is the 
sense that Christians contribute to the flourishing of the world. 

In the last part of Chapter One I analyse examples of straightforward cos- 
mological thinking. Diognetus mentions God’s irreducibility to things created, 
the world’s transience, the perishability of matter, the future perfection and 
immortality of the universe, creation’s goodness, cosmic order, and the 
anthropic purposefulness of the world. Diognetus 7 includes a detailed inven- 
tory of the created universe, which I discuss at some length by drawing parallels 
to Aristides (d. first half of the second century) and Clement of Alexandria 
(d. ca. 212), the author’s supposed contemporaries. While Diognetus begins by 
deploring the dire situation of Christians in the world—illustrating the first 
stage of articulating the Christian worldview—it ends by a positive message 
regarding the cosmos as God’s creation made to accommodate humankind, 
and to which Christians contributed. 
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Chapter Two, “Cosmic harmony,” explores a series of writings from the early 
second century to the second half of the fourth century. These are: Ignatius 
of Antioch’s (d. ca. 110) Ephesians, Irenaeus of Lyon’s (d. ca. 200) Heresies, 
Clement of Alexandria’s Exhortation, and Athanasius of Alexandria’s (d. 373) 
Gentiles. Arguably, the last two authors were influenced by the previous two. 
I also mention Philo of Alexandria (d. ca. 50), whose cosmological thinking 
inspired a great many early Christian authors, Clement of Rome’s (d. late first 
century) First Corinthians, and Origen’s (d. ca. 254) Homilies on the Psalms. I 
contend that, corresponding to the last sections of Diognetus, these contribu- 
tions mark the second stage of development of the early Christian worldview. 
These sources reinterpret the cosmos as welcoming for Christians; the world 
is a divinely crafted home whose inhabitants sing praises to the creator and 
saviour of all; the home itself sings hymns. In Clement and Athanasius, this 
message pairs with exhortations meant for hesitant members fascinated by the 
classical wisdom, to stay the Christian course. Their specific interests notwith- 
standing, what links these writers is, together with their commitment to the 
doctrine of creation, a shared musical sensibility. 

Anchored in the church’s liturgical rhythms, this sensibility enabled them to 
perceive the universe as a melody and to depict it as musically attuned. Melodic 
imagery served well their purposes to contemplate a world that belongs to all 
and is home to everyone, and also, a theologically meaningful world whose 
message converges with the convictions of believers. The authors under con- 
sideration did so in ways which satisfied the expectations of the intelligentsia. 
Focusing on this feature of their discourse, I then analyse representations of 
the choral and symphonic cosmos—its theological meaningfulness—whose 
melodious order and harmony encodes divine intentions concerning creation’s 
final destination. This world is not one of merely quantitative assessments. 
Founded on numbers, measures, and patterns which shape its nature, this uni- 
verse is warm, alive, and dynamic, full of spontaneous movements that match 
the congregation's ecstatic doxologies. Indeed, God’s creation, this singing uni- 
verse, displays a “syntactic” consistency to which all things contribute. Their 
input engenders a musical narrative which its addressee—the human being— 
must decipher in order to learn about God, itself, and the purpose of things. 

While I discuss how the mentioned sources formulate this message, I call 
attention to its connection with the theme of the cosmos as “another scrip- 
ture.” This is a theme virtually ignored in contemporary scholarship. I also point 
out that, within the contributions examined here and against the backdrop of 
church’s liturgical sensibilities, the cosmos as “another scripture” crosses paths 
with the classical concepts of number, measure, order, and musical harmony. 
Such a crossover yields a rich worldview, in many ways compatible with con- 
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temporary cosmology. This worldview, however, is not descriptive—it is con- 
templative. Chapters Three and Four, accordingly, address the details of natural 
contemplation. 

Chapter Three, “Contemplation of the natural world: The second and the 
third century,” begins by discussing the cultural factors which led to the emer- 
gence of Christian contemplative approaches to the cosmos. These are the 
paideia system of education, with its goal of transforming the person; the 
philosophical quest for virtue and knowledge, which included contemplative 
exercises; the rise of the “holy man” in late antiquity and the impact of this 
human model upon educated Christians; and the perpetuation of these factors 
in the Christian ascetic experience. Against this backdrop, I turn to Clement 
of Alexandria's “holy gnostic.” The gnostic embodies what he calls the “gnos- 
tic tradition,” by which he means the Gospel and its preachers. The “gnostic 
tradition” is not a repository of data; it is a framework wherein diligent believ- 
ers can attain perfection. Perfection refers to both ethical achievements and 
knowledge, but it ultimately consists in personal transformation—the attain- 
ment of holiness. The prospect of such an achievement enthrals Clement com- 
pletely, the “holy gnostic” becoming his primary topic. Clement also develops 
the classical curriculum of ethics, physics, and epoptics by identifying three 
further stages within physics: description, interpretation, and vision. These 
stages together constitute an interdisciplinary schema—a multifocal lens— 
which integrates scientific description, scriptural and liturgical interpretation, 
and theological insight. The “holy gnostic,” skilled in the use of such instru- 
ments, sees the complexity and meaningfulness of the universe. This truly rev- 
olutionary development paved the way for Origen, Basil (d. 379), and Evagrius 
(d. 399). Origen also picked up the significance of the threefold curriculum, but 
preferred to anchor natural contemplation within scriptural grounds. To para- 
phrase Blowers, Origen’s is a world contemplated in the mirror of Scripture. 
However, apart from his bold speculations about reality, his worldview does 
not differ much from Clement’s own. Nor does his portrayal of the Christian 
saint, educated, ascetic, and contemplative. 

Though walking under Origen’s guidance is an absorbing experience, from 
my viewpoint the main challenge is to understand the meaning of his “meta- 
physical” speculations in Principles. To this matter I dedicate most of my anal- 
ysis. As a range of scholarly studies point to the hermeneutical nature of his 
discourse, I propose that his speculations must be read only as his own disciples 
did. Trained in heuristic pedagogy, they were equipped to think things through, 
to snatch the right conclusions out of a welter of speculation, to decode para- 
bles and metaphors, and to identify the spiritually formative message of the 
texts. Accordingly, I show that Origen’s “metaphysical” musings encode an 
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anthropological narrative, or rather one on the holy life. I test my interpretation 
against his Homily, where cosmology runs parallel with hagiology, providing a 
map of the spiritual journey. I conclude by drawing the contours of Origen’s 
interdisciplinary worldview, whose layers range from the physical to the meta- 
physical, incorporating scientific, scriptural, and theological perspectives. 

Chapter Four, “Contemplation of the natural world: The fourth century,’ con- 
tinues this train of thought by examining the contributions of Athanasius and 
Evagrius. Both relied on the earlier Alexandrian thinkers, whose positions, how- 
ever, they adapted with originality. Thus, their respective approaches to natural 
contemplation do not substantially differ from Clement and Origen’s, but they 
do reframe the method within the social realities of their own century, in par- 
ticular the rise of monasticism. For example, both reflected upon Antony’s tow- 
ering figure and other ascetic exemplars of the Egyptian desert. This gave them 
occasion to realise novel aspects pertaining to contemplation and the ascetic 
life. It is difficult to conceive of Athanasius and Evagrius’ iteration of natu- 
ral contemplation as anything but the outcome of their exposure to contem- 
porary ascetics. Evagrius followed Athanasius in this regard; usually, scholars 
take no notice of Athanasius’ impact upon Evagrius. Nevertheless, Athanasius 
inaugurated the tradition of integrating monastic eyewitness accounts into his 
spiritual discourse. Without acknowledging it, Evagrius emulated his exam- 
ple. Nevertheless, there is a major difference between them. Athanasius was 
not interested in organising natural contemplation as a method, whereas Eva- 
grius was quite pedantic in this regard. It appears that Athanasius felt no need 
to schematise the method because his favourite paradigm, Antony, embodied 
it, without needing to expound on it. Evagrius himself was aware of several 
great ascetics, but his intellectual training under the Cappadocian theologians 
got the better of him. He believed, accordingly, that the method must be rig- 
orously articulated. That said, Athanasius and Evagrius were agreed that—as 
God's creation—the cosmos is ordered and meaningful. They also shared the 
view that the human being is both equipped and called to understand the cos- 
mos. Both followed the threefold curriculum and, it may be argued, built upon 
Clement’s nuancing of physics. Furthermore, relating to their fascination for 
Antony and other desert ascetics, they treated metaphorically the “holy man” 
performing natural contemplation. 

On this last count, however, whereas Athanasius maintains a moderate tone, 
preferring the scriptural setting, Evagrius goes off the charts, matching Ori- 
gen’s flamboyant speculations. In the latter’s footsteps, he presents the holy life 
under the guise of a cosmological narrative, supposedly for the benefit of his 
monastic disciples. As in Origen’s case, his speculations must be considered 
heuristic devices inviting the advanced to decipher them, and not taken at face 
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value. And while Evagrius’ cosmological metaphors do not report too much 
about the universe itself—that was not his primary intent—once his discourse 
is decoded there is much we can learn from his way of representing reality 
from the stance of the contemplative person. His and Athanasius’ contribu- 
tions to this area resonate with the blending of objective science and subjective 
insight we find in Basil’s worldview. But at this juncture we discover another dif- 
ference between Evagrius and Athanasius’ approaches: whereas Evagrius was 
an elitist, primarily writing for advanced ascetics, Athanasius popularised the 
ascetic experience and, with it, natural contemplation. Basil followed Athana- 
sius’ path. 

Chapter Five, “From the periphery to the centre,” assesses the contributions 
of a Cappadocian theologian, Basil of Caesarea. With him, cosmology comes 
into its own, shifting to the centre of theological concerns, and exemplifying 
the mature age of the early Christian worldview. I focus on Hexaemeron, but I 
also make reference to some other works, such as Address and Spirit. I compare 
his contributions with writings by predecessors like Theophilus, Origen, and 
Athanasius, and his followers, Gregory of Nyssa (d. ca. 395) and John Chrysos- 
tom (d. 407). I examine Basil’s interdisciplinary formulation of the Christian 
worldview, which weaves together scientific data, scriptural revelation, and 
spiritual insight. Facilitating the integration of these three viewpoints is his 
distinction—reminiscent of Clement’s—between description and interpreta- 
tion, scientific research and theological hermeneutics. Accordingly, Basil calls 
upon the available sciences to describe natural phenomena, reserving it for a 
scripturally grounded theology to interpret the cosmos as creation. Thus he was 
able to avoid syncretism. What conditioned his approach is a complex strategy, 
pastoral and missional in scope. He aimed at transposing the doctrine of cre- 
ation from the Semitic mythos of Genesis to the Hellenic idiom of his time, 
with a view to both edifying church membership and reaching out to “exter- 
nal” (pagan) audiences. It is against this backdrop that Basil considered the 
scientific worldview of his time through the lens of a scripturally grounded the- 
ology of creation. To that end, he introduced another distinction—never before 
seen with such clarity in the Christian tradition—between scientific descrip- 
tion and theological interpretation. It is this distinction which accounts for his 
critique of the cosmological theories of the time, a critique usually taken to sig- 
nify an opposition to science. What he opposed were ideological views—from 
atheism to agnosticism to pantheism—which through their misuse of science 
were responsible for construing the incompatibility of science and theology; 
as then, so now. By introducing this new distinction, and by refuting the scien- 
tific claim of ideologies, Basil facilitates the encounter of science and theology. 
On the bridge he erected, both could interact unhindered even as they con- 
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tinue to exercise their distinct tasks of describing and of interpreting reality 
respectively. Chapter Five showcases Basil's accomplishments in this field by 
discussing his nuanced view of nature and the cosmos, anchored in the nat- 
uralism of the sciences, and his theological stance that God is present in all 
things, permeating the movement of the universe from beginning to end. 

My analysis next focuses on the principle of synergy, here referring to Basil’s 
view that the divine and the natural energies interact on a continuous basis. 
He introduced this principle by way of interpreting the Genesis narrative of 
creation. The merit of his synergetic interpretation is that it pinpoints an area 
where the scientific and the theological views of nature appear to complement 
each other. In the final section of the chapter, I assess the spiritual dimension of 
his method, his contemplative exercises. We have already seen that Basil con- 
sidered the world as the available sciences described it, and saw it through the 
lens of a scripturally informed theology of creation. But his approach to nat- 
ural contemplation included two more elements. The first concerns personal 
purification, without which no true comprehension of either Scripture or the 
cosmos is possible. The second concerns turning upon the cosmos the same 
anagogic lens used in the spiritual interpretation of Scripture. The anagogic 
lens enables the contemplative to tap into the formative and transformative 
message of the two books, scriptural and cosmic. Obviously, here, again, he 
drew on Clement and Origen’s preceding contributions, applying their method 
to the “cosmic school.” He borrowed this idea from Origen for use in Hexae- 
meron, but adjusted it in keeping with Athanasius’ ascetic reinterpretation. 
My proposal is that Hexaemeron constitutes an implicit exemplification of his 
method—corresponding to Origen’s Principles—and that it is an invitation to 
appropriate its lessons through heuristic devices. I find no other explanation for 
the blatant discrepancy between Hexaemeron’s prologue, where we encounter 
a metaphorical depiction of the threefold curriculum, and the rest of the trea- 
tise. I do not describe Basil’s worldview in detail; I focus on methodological 
matters, in view of the following chapter, which discusses Cappadocian cos- 
mology in the thinking of Basil’s younger brother, Gregory of Nyssa. 

Chapter Six, “Description and interpretation,” investigates Gregory of Nyssa’s 
contributions to the early Christian worldview. Given the marginalisation of his 
Apology within the tradition and in scholarship, I begin by discussing it at some 
length. Specifically, I revisit the established view that he defended and contin- 
ued Basil’s work on creation. Select passages from Apology and from his earlier 
treatise, Constitution, show that despite his recurrent expressions of reverence 
for his brother, Gregory never meant to confine himself to Basil’s legacy. Never- 
theless, while this may not have been Gregory’s intent, the continuity between 
his treatises and Hexaemeron is inescapable. True, sometimes his views col- 
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lided with Basil's, but, apart from a few differences, overall he adopted and 
adapted his brother’s method. His interests are difficult to identify. He never 
stated them expressly, and the unstructured outline of the work—which looks 
like a draft, not a work ready for dissemination—makes the task of tracing 
them even more difficult. Gregory himself acknowledges that Apology does not 
give an authoritative teaching. He may have devised this treatise as a clever 
response to the anti-Christian sentiments of that time. Thus, by producing a 
draft, Gregory seemingly wished to convey that even when it takes this form 
the Christian worldview is the match of other theories. It is here that the apolo- 
getic character of the writing becomes evident. In discussing it, I counter the 
scholarly assessment that Apology is an exegetical work. If instead it is primar- 
ily an apologetic work, no wonder it borrows from Basil's Hexaemeron, which 
entwines apologetics and exegesis. Nevertheless, Apology is not a servile imita- 
tion of Basil’s homilies. Emulating his brother, Gregory combines scientific and 
theological approaches in order to reconcile Genesis with the available scien- 
tific knowledge, and to render it in the idiom of the day. But this is where Gre- 
gory dramatically diverges from his sibling’s approach. He allocates far more 
space for scientific information than Basil ever did. As a result, his treatise is 
a pedantic exposé of scientific theories, in which there is not much room for 
theological commentary and spiritual advice. Hence in my view Apology is an 
indirect answer to the culture wars of that time. 

In the second half of this chapter, I address topics of the Christian represen- 
tation of reality, an area where Gregory contributed markedly. In addition to 
borrowing Basil’s principle of synergy, he developed a theory of matter, framed 
scientifically, philosophically, and theologically. His concept of matter is com- 
plex and multilayered, richer than both its classical antecedents and its modern 
iterations. Created matter is natural and supernatural, material and immaterial, 
a given as well as a process. From this thick representation of matter Gregory 
inferred a complex cosmology. The latter takes its starting point in what we 
today call chaos theory and then refers to continuous evolutionary processes, 
which unfold from the beginning to the end of time. Gregory considers that 
darkness and light signify chaos and order respectively, and treats the two terms 
in relation to a tension within the scriptural account, creation as a single event 
and multiple events. I conclude by studying Gregory’s view about creation and 
evolution, stability and dynamism, randomness and purposefulness. 

Chapter Seven, “Anthropic perspectives,’ turns to a topic in Gregory of 
Nyssa’s Constitution and John Chrysostom’s Genesis, comparing their propos- 
als to other authors, such as Gregory the Theologian (d. ca. 389), Nemesius 
of Emesa (d. end of the fourth century), Theodore of Mopsuestia (d. ca. 428), 
and Theodoret of Cyrus (d. ca. 460). The topic in question is Philo’s analogy 
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of the king and the palace, which Gregory and John adapted to their slightly 
differing purposes. Philo grapples with the question of why in Genesis the 
human being—the noblest of creations—was introduced after the rest of the 
biosphere. What caused his puzzlement is the inconsistency between the Gen- 
esis account and the classical notion that nobility presupposes antiquity. With 
great skill, he shows that, as the king arrived only when the palace was built, 
so the creator introduced humankind when the earthly habitat was in a posi- 
tion to welcome it. This question troubled Gregory to some extent. He does 
not advertise it as such, but argues in favour of human superiority to the rest 
of the creation, against the backdrop of affirming the ontological solidarity 
of humankind and the cosmos. To make his point, he describes the chain of 
being leading from the mineral layer of reality to humankind, which he ponders 
in philosophical fashion. Although his approach differs from Philo’s, he must 
have been aware of the debate. John for his part expresses the same concern 
forthrightly, closely following Philo’s train of thought. Gregory’s philosophical 
nuances are not lost on him, but, given the homiletic setting of his discussion, 
John pursues the topic exegetically. 

In addressing their contributions, I examine the implications of the analogy 
of the king and the palace. I consider it together with their views of the cos- 
mos, the earthly environment, the biosphere, and humankind created in God’s 
image. I propose that their conclusions converge despite methodological varia- 
tions. Both understood that human superiority does not amount to dominating 
the world in despotic fashion. Their agreement should not come as a surprise, 
since all early Christian authors, not only Gregory and John, adhered to a scrip- 
turally rooted doctrine of creation and to an anthropic cosmology. 

Regarding their respective approaches, Gregory, given his scientific prefer- 
ences—already obvious in his Apology—presented a grandiose narrative of 
cosmic consistency. This narrative echoes Gregory the Theologian’s Oration 
38, where the strands of reality intersect and are mutually inclusive. Thus, 
humankind did not emerge out of nothing to rule over the universe. Its emer- 
gence is the outcome of what Gregory, followed by Nemesius, described as a 
divinely guided evolutionary process. Ontological solidarity characterises the 
cosmos, its components, and humankind. But a humankind fashioned in the 
image of God remains superior and irreducible to created nature. John, in turn, 
discoursed at length about humankind being in the image of God and called 
to resemble the divine. For him, as for Theodore, the human being is royal 
from the outset, blessed with the gift of sovereignty through the divine mark. 
But in order to own their nobility truly human beings must live divinely, cor- 
responding to Theophilus’ image of the master of a household. This requires 
ascesis, moderation, and self-restraint, which lead to serenity, gentleness, and 
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personal transformation. Theodoret adopted the same view. Important is that, 
once acquiring gentleness, humanity neither rules greedily nor exploits the 
environment. Instead, its royalty encompasses the creation in its entirety. All 
things live within the same kingly abode and are of one royal family. It follows 
that, despite variances in their approaches, Gregory and John held very similar 
views. This commonality goes beyond their interest in the analogy in ques- 
tion. Both believed that humankind’s presence conditions the coherence of the 
universe—in other words, that the impact of human activity is cosmic. Here, 
their insistence on the attainment of virtue acquires more than an individu- 
alistic ethical significance: ascetically achieved, human virtue is an organising 
factor catalysing creation’s fulfilment. This chapter ends by emphasising the 
import of this conclusion for environmental concerns, and its connection with 
the believer’s relation to the cosmos discussed in Chapter One. 


4 A Proleptic Synthesis 


In the light of the above, this book begins by analysing the relationship between 
humankind and the world (Chapter One), and finishes by considering the 
impact of an ascetically transformed humanity upon cosmic order and har- 
mony (Chapter Seven). This symmetrical yet dynamic structure reflects the 
developing interest of the early Christians in articulating a theological world- 
view that pieces together humanity, the biosphere, the earth, and the cosmos 
in its entirety. The particularities of the sources and the scope of the remaining 
chapters fill the gaps in the coherent framework of Chapters One and Seven by 
showcasing how the early Christians considered the world itself. Thus, between 
the brackets represented by Chapters One and Seven, the book treats repre- 
sentations of reality by way of ecclesiastical, liturgical, and musical imagery 
(Chapter Two), contemplatively (Chapters Three and Four), and through the 
interdisciplinary lens of scriptural interpretation and the available sciences 
(Chapters Five and Six). 

The above overview of chapters brought to the fore the wide range of inten- 
tions, themes, and approaches found in various sources. All of these sources 
have something important to say about the cosmos and the place Christians— 
or humankind more broadly—hold within it. Together with their shared theo- 
logical assumptions, it is their reference to the world that secures the coherence 
of these sources within the tradition. It is their coherence that binds together 
the chapters of the present study. 

Before concluding, I must address a few issues arising from the above survey 
of chapters. 
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The first issue is whether these sources should be ordered according to 
schools of thought. I pointed out above that Chapters One and Seven evalu- 
ate the approach of several early Christian writers to the relationship between 
humankind and the cosmos. There is undoubtedly a connecting line between 
these authors, but they lived too far away from one another—temporally and 
geographically—to be seen as representatives of one school. In turn, the two 
main authors whose contributions I discuss in Chapter Seven, namely, Gregory 
of Nyssa and John Chrysostom, shared an interest in Philo’s analogy of the king 
and the palace, which illustrates the inherent connection of humanity and the 
world. This suggests a closer link, but their methodologies differ significantly. 
The sources examined in Chapter Two appear together given the musical ideas 
and sensibilities of their authors. And although Irenaeus was aware of Ignatius, 
Clement of Irenaeus, and Athanasius of Clement, because of their different 
approaches it would be unwise to think of them as one school. To profit from 
earlier authors does not necessarily imply allegiance to one school of thought. 
It goes the same for Chapters Three and Four, where their interest in natu- 
ral contemplation does not mean that the contributions of Clement, Origen, 
Athanasius, and Evagrius purposefully improve on one another. While striking 
similarities can be found between Origen and Evagrius, their approaches also 
differed significantly. The main difference consists in their respective settings: 
Origen was an exegete, Evagrius a monastic adept and teacher. And while both 
shared with Clement and Athanasius an interest in the “holy man,” neither of 
them contemplated the topic in quite the same way. Furthermore, Chapters 
Three and Four treat two Cappadocian theologians—and siblings at that— 
whose approach to the Genesis narrative of creation and the universe is in 
many ways similar. But similarities are matched by as many dissimilarities. No 
wonder scholars doubt the suitability of speaking of a distinct Cappadocian 
tradition. 

Thus I do not intend to suggest that these authors belonged to one or more 
schools of thought. That said, they shared in what Johannes Zachhuber recently 
called “a sort of intellectual koine.’39 Specifically, they adhered to a common 
doctrine of creation shaped by a scripturally grounded faith, pertaining to the 


39 In borrowing this phrase, I change its meaning. Zachhuber applied it only to the great 
theological and philosophical tradition that began with the Cappadocian fathers in the 
second half of the fourth century. See Johannes Zachhuber, The Rise of Christian Theology 
and the End of Ancient Metaphysics: Patristic Philosophy from the Cappadocian Fathers to 
John of Damascus (Oxford University Press, 2020), 6. From my viewpoint, and as it shall 
become apparent throughout this book, cosmology provided the authors treated here 
access to deeper common grounds than the concepts later forged in the fires of trinitarian 
and christological controversies. 
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mainstream Christian tradition. To paraphrase Carl Sagan, they all held in com- 
mon the perception that “in the fabric of space and in the nature of matter, as 
in a great work of art, there is, written small, the artist's signature.’*° As such, 
they all perceived the cosmos as “hierophany,’ a space destined for the manifes- 
tation of the sacred.*! Nevertheless, they all developed these common grounds 
according to personal interests. 

Second, I must make clear why I chose these authors and these topics, rather 
than a broader historical sweep of sources, themes, and approaches. I have 
already stressed that my interest is in mainstream writers from the second to 
the mid-fifth century. I also pointed out that I study their relevant contributions 
which substantiate the coherence, complexity, and refinement of the Christian 
tradition they represent. It is for this reason that I leave out the Gnostics and 
the Manichaeans, despite the markedly cosmological frame of their thinking. 
Also, I am interested in representatives of the tradition who illustrate the sen- 
sitivities of a single cultural strand—Greek or Hellenised Christianity. Thus, 
apart from tangential references, I do not include in my survey Coptic, Latin, 
or Syriac speaking authors, since their impact upon the relevant writers cannot 
be substantiated in regard to the topics pursued here.*” True, adherence to the 
same mainstream Christian tradition of faith secured a certain level of com- 
monality across the cultures. Nevertheless, the different cultural frameworks 
to which the early Christian writers belonged left indelible marks upon their 
respective contributions. 

Third, and related, the topics included in this study illustrate the central sen- 
sitivities of the Greek-speaking tradition. For this reason, I do not pursue topics 
and the approaches beyond the list in my outline of chapters. For example, I 
mention only in passing what contemporary scholars call “temple theology,” 
namely, the representation of the cosmos through temple imagery.*? I do not 
allocate more space to this theme because of the lack of evidence in the exam- 


40 Carl Sagan, Contact (New York: Gallery Books, 2019), 372. 

41 I borrow this term from Eliade, The Sacred, 1-12, 20-29, but not together with its narrow 
definition there. Closer to my idea of what the early Christians perceived about the uni- 
verse, that all of it is awesome and holy, is Young’s (The Shack, 109-110) moving description 
of natural contemplation in the presence of the creator. 

42 From this viewpoint, my approach differs significantly from Richard A. Norris, God and 
World in Early Christian Theology: A Study in Justin Martyr, Irenaeus, Tertullian, and Origen 
(New York: Seabury, 1965). 

43 See Margaret Barker, Creation: A Biblical Vision for the Environment (T&T Clark, 2010). 
Barker mentioned Irenaeus, Origen, and Gregory of Nyssa (17-18, 286), concluding that 
the early Christians applied temple imagery to the cosmos. But these examples do not 
warrant the generalisation of her conclusions for the tradition considered here. 
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ined sources. The closest the authors studied here come to “temple theology” 
is in the analogies of the house and the palace discussed in Chapter Seven. 
These analogies, however, do not include the aspect of sacrality so prominent 
in temple imagery. Finally, I decided to leave out the topic of creation ex nihilo, 
to which I refer only tangentially. The main reason behind this exclusion is 
the very focus of this study, namely, the way the early Christians represented 
the cosmos and their own presence within it. One could say that they were 
interested in what contemporary cosmologist Paul Davies called “the goldilocks 
enigma’—the evidence that the whole universe conspires to accommodate 
human life. The topic of creation ex nihilo would have steered the discussion 
towards quite different concerns. 
So, let the journey begin! 


CHAPTER 1 


Not of the World, but in It 


Initially the early Christians did not consider the scrutiny of the natural world 
on its own terms a priority.1 The world was a setting for their encounter with 
God and the broader society—a stage where the “Great Dance” certainly un- 
folded,” but not an active participant in the chorus, let alone a major character 
of the script. The writing considered in this chapter, Diognetus, matches per- 
fectly the spirit of its age, focusing as it does on theological, social, cultural, 
ethical, and religious matters. That said, in harmony with such cosmological 
passages of the New Testament as Col 1:18-20 and John 11-3, it does not entirely 
ignore either the earthly environment or the translunar regions of the universe. 
Even by way of hints and pointers, it draws a coherent worldview, combining 
elements from the classical cosmology and the doctrine of creation. In so doing, 
it gives us an idea of the way the early Christians perceived the cosmos. I shall 
turn to aspects of the Diognetian worldview in the last section of this chap- 
ter. But before that I focus on the overarching topic of this short treatise, the 
Christian condition in the world, to see how the early Christians interacted with 
their social and natural environment. This topic is of great interest if we seek to 
understand the particulars of the Christian experience through the ages. Henri- 
Irénée Marrou, the modern editor of the work and its major interpreter,? and, 
closer to us, Ioan I. Ica,* pointed out that Diognetus suggests solutions for our 
own contemporary difficulties. No wonder the interest of the scholars in this 
writing! By way of introduction, I will briefly look at what a couple of these 
scholars have to say. 

In an important study, Judith Lieu® discussed the contributions of the work 
to shaping early Christian identity. According to her, Diognetus, despite claim- 
ing that Christianity superseded older cultures, exhibits a “meta-identity” that 


1 This chapter reutilises material from my study, “Christianity and the World,” which it presents 
in a completely new and expanded form. 

2 See C.S. Lewis, Perelandra (ch. 17), in The Space Trilogy: Out of the Silent Planet—Perelandra— 
That Hideous Strength (London: HarperCollinsPublishers, 2013), 334-339. 

3 Henri-Irénée Marrou, “Commentaire,” in A Diogneéte, SC 33, 87-268, esp. 172-176. 

4 loan I. Ica Jr, “Biserică, societate si gândire in Răsărit, in Occident si în Europa de azi,” in 
Gândirea Socială a Bisericii: Fundamente, Documente, Analize, Perspective, ed. 1.1. Ica Jr. and 
Germano Marani (Sibiu: Deisis, 2002), 17-54, esp. 19. 

5 Judith M. Lieu, Neither Jew nor Greek? Constructing Early Christianity (London: T&T Clark, 
2002), 171-189. 
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includes both Jewish and Greek elements. The same can be said, I would 
observe, about all the other cultures the early Christians encountered, since 
Christian preaching cannot but be contextualised. Lieu’s proposal is neverthe- 
less important in that it shows that Diognetus offers an alternative to common 
conventions of cultural acceptance and rejection. However, while this is a valid 
point, ultimately her notion of an inclusive “meta-identity” does not resist 
scrutiny. At least not entirely. In what follows I argue that Diognetus envisages 
a theological identity which cannot be reduced to cultural inclusivity. 

In turn, within his earlier mentioned analysis, Ica discovered signs of an 
ambitious plan to liaise between Christianity and late antique society. This 
project has never known perfect historical embodiments, but, he noted, it may 
yet inspire solutions for contemporary challenges. For instance, it could serve 
as a template for the institutional integration of Christian values within the 
European Union. I take no issue with the practicality of this proposal, which 
coheres with Christianity’s bimillenary dream. Ica’s interpretation, however, 
amounts to an eisegesis, not an exegesis of the treatise. We shall soon discover 
that Diognetus displays no interest in an institutional merger of Christianity 
and society. Instead, it explores ways of bridging the Christian ethos and the 
practices of everyday life at the grassroots, on the personal and communal 
level. As such, Diognetus matches the widespread view in late antiquity that, 
as Peter Brown pointed out, “despite a past littered with magnificent political 
experiments, a state of affairs never wielded the same exemplary power as did 
individual heroes and heroines.”’ I would suggest that the institutional utopias 
Ica analysed—Rome, Constantinople, Moscow—failed to bridge Christianity 
and society precisely because they relied on policy and ideology instead of the 
infrastructural ground of personal and communal conversion. Diognetus calls 
the addressee to conversion, to a change of mentality and conduct,’ not to 
adhere to an institutional framework. That said, I do not imply that the treatise 
promotes a politically and socially disembodied message. I therefore disagree 
with the views of Abraham van de Beek that Diognetus illustrates the tendency 
to evade what the early Christians considered a corrupt and evil society.’ 

Observing the common approach in the early Christian studies, the above 
scholars discussed “the world” of Diognetus as society and culture, ignoring the 
topic of cosmology. It goes the same for most of the scholars I mention below. 


Ica, “Biserică, societate si gândire,” 17-22. 

Brown, “The Saint as Exemplar,” 2. 

Diognetus 2.1. 

Abraham van de Beek, “Every Foreign Land Is Their Native Country, and Every Land of Birth 
Is a Land of Strangers: Ad Diognetum 5,” JRT 1 (2007): 178-194, esp. 185-188. 
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Not even Marrou ventured beyond passing references to the cosmos.!° But their 
considerations regarding the early Christian approaches to culture and society 
are not irrelevant. They clarify the mechanisms that facilitated the articulation 
of a corresponding worldview within Diognetus itself and in other sources, such 
as those I discuss throughout this book. 

In what follows I review the immediate context and nature of the writing, 
then I examine the topic of Christians in the world, and finish with a discus- 
sion about the cosmos depicted in it. In the course of this analysis, I highlight 
certain similarities between Diognetus and other early Christian texts, which 
prove that, contrary to the current belief, the later tradition did not altogether 
neglect this enigmatic text. 


1 Introducing Diognetus 


Second-century Christians faced challenges that stemmed from their own 
specificity. In harmony with the Pauline teaching of 1 Cor 1:20-24, Gal 3:28, and 
Col 3:1, they represented themselves as bearers of divine wisdom and citizens 
of God’s kingdom, refusing assimilation with either Jews or Gentiles. According 
to Diognetus, Christians were a “new race” which adhered to a distinct mindset 
and followed a “new way of life, ™ not defined by blood, language, culture, or 
ethnicity. They were a different nation, a “third race”??—so counted after Jews 
and the Gentiles—but, as Guy Stroumsa pointed out, not in an ethnic sense.8 


10 See Marrou, “Commentaire, 182-183. More can be found at 137-146, where Marrou dis- 
cusses the image of the soul in the body. 

11 Diognetus1ı. The concept of “new race or lifestyle” corresponds to Bardaisan’s “new people 
of us, Christians.’ See The Book of the Laws of Countries: Dialogue on Fate of Bardaisan of 
Edessa, ed. and trans. Han J.W. Drijvers, second edn (Piscataway, NJ: Gorgias Press, 2007). 
Bardaisan described the irreducibility of Christians to their milieu similarly. For further 
illustrations of this topic, see Lorenzo Perrone, “Christianity as ‘Practice’ in Origen’s Con- 
tra Celsum, in Origeniana Nona: Origen and the Religious Practice of His Time, ed. G. Heid] 
and R. Somos, BETL 228 (Leuven and Paris: Peeters, 2009), 293-317, esp. 295-299. 

12 Lieu, Neither Jew nor Greek, 183-184, 186. Richard Norris, “The apologists,” in The Cambridge 
History of Early Christian Literature, 36-44, esp. 37-38. Johannes Quasten, Patrology, three 
vols (Westminster: Christian Classics Inc., 1986), 1:193. The divinely guided history leading 
to the emergence of a third race reappears in Gregory the Theologian’s Oration 31.25.1-24. 

13 Guy G. Stroumsa, “Philosophy of the Barbarians: On Early Christian Ethnological Repre- 
sentations,’ in Geschichte-Tradition—Reflexion: Festschrift Martin Hengel, vol. 2, ed. Hubert 
Cancik et al. (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1996), 339-368, esp. 341. For the Disciple’s position, 
see William Horst, “The Secret Plan of God and the Imitation of God: Neglected Dimen- 
sions of Christian Differentiation in Ad Diognetum,’ JECS 27:2 (2019): 161-183, esp. 168-175. 
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The phrase “third race,” lacking in Diognetus, features in two roughly contem- 
porary works, The Preaching of Peter'4 and Aristides’ Apology. In all likelihood, 
the Preaching was a common source for Aristides and Diognetus.1® 

What matters is that, given their (self)definition as people who observed dif- 
ferent standards and a strange way of life, Christians were perceived as a threat 
to the received views, to the imperial establishment, and to all.” Not cowering 
through life, indeed, they were not ready to settle down into conformity and 
sameness. So they set the skies ablaze—as it were—and the consequences of 
their strangeness did not tarry. Countless martyrs answered for this perception 
with their lives, their courage both comforting the believers and stirring fur- 
ther animosity against them. Other Christians, known as apologists, risked their 
career, their social standing, as well as their own lives by writing in defence of 
their fellow believers.!® Diognetus is a precious historical witness to this very 
situation. One discovers in it, pace Lieu and Beek, a nuanced view of the “new 
race” as foreign and yet immanent in any social context. 

This anonymous work, whose critical edition is still in the making,!9 is in fact 
an exhortation, not an epistle. Sometimes listed among the apostolic fathers, 
it belongs to the apologetic genre. An educated Christian wrote it, it seems, in 
the second half of the second century or in the early third century,?° perhaps 


14 The Preaching of Peter 5. 

15 Aristides, Apology 2.2. 

16 Marrou, “Commentaire,” 121, 131-132. 

17 Diognetus 5.17. Georges Florovsky, Christianity and Culture, Collected Works 2 (Belmont, 
MA: Nordland Publishing Company, 1974), 71-72. Mark Humphries, Early Christianity 
(London and New York: Routledge, 2006), 196-197. Carolyn Osiek, “The self-defining praxis 
of the developing ecclesia,” in The Cambridge History of Christianity, 1:274-292, esp. 274. 
Jeffrey S. Siker, “The second and third centuries,” in The Early Christian World (2017), 197- 
219. 

18 See Mark Edwards, “Apologetics,” in The Oxford Handbook of Early Christian Studies, 549- 
564, esp. 550. Edwards’ suggestion that the apologists wrote for their fellow Christians 
rather than against their persecutors is correct, but it does not consider the circulation of 
published material beyond its intended readership. Christian apologies reached Gentile 
audiences and prompted answers. See Eric Osborn, “The Apologists,” in The Early Christian 
World (2000), 1:525-551. 

19 Pär Sandin, “Diognetiana,” vc 61 (2007): 253-257. R.G. Tanner, “The Epistle to Diognetus 
and Contemporary Greek Thought,” sP 15:1 (1984): 495-508, esp. 505. See also below my 
note on éo8eo and e€ect. 

20 Bart D. Ehrman, “Introduction,” in The Apostolic Fathers, LCL 24 (Cambridge, MA, and 
London, England: Harvard University Press, 2003), 2:122—129. Paul Foster, “The Epistle to 
Diognetus,” ET 18:4 (2007): 162-168. Michael W. Holmes, “Introduction,” in The Apostolic 
Fathers: Greek Texts and English Translations (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Books, 1999), 528- 
531. Marrou, “Commentaire,” 241-268. Norris, “The apologists,” 43-44. Quasten, Patrology, 
1:248-252. Tanner, “The Epistle to Diognetus,’ 495-496. 
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in Alexandria.?! Scholars believe that the later tradition remained oblivious of 
it. Taking his cue from Marrou,?? Ehrman, the most recent editor of the writ- 
ing, stated that Diognetus was “never mentioned, let alone cited, by any of the 
church Fathers.”23 While the lack of explicit references is obvious, it was not 
totally forgotten. Later we shall compare passages of its fifth and sixth chapters 
and passages from the Fifth Spiritual Homily attributed to Macarius the Egyp- 
tian.2+ My proposal is that Ps-Macarius borrowed from Diognetus, redrafting 
the material to correspond to the realities of the second half of the fourth cen- 
tury. Other early Christian texts echo similar views, showing that the tradition 
exemplified by Diognetus—if not Diognetus itself—was not forgotten. All these 
will be discussed below. 

In the only manuscript ever found, dating apparently from the thirteenth 
century, the ten genuine chapters discuss how to communicate the Christian 
message to outsiders.*° These chapters are followed by another two, taken from 
an anonymous homily on the revelation of God’s Son and the paradise narra- 
tive of Gen 2. This manuscript, now lost, was discovered by chance in 1436 and 
published in 1592.76 

Diognetus is a polemical work defending Christianity against malicious ac- 
cusations. It denounces the decadence of Gentile culture and the sterile prac- 
tices of contemporary Judaism.”” The author's intention is to persuade the 
recipient, Diognetus, also unidentified, if not a fictional character,?* to become 
a Christian. It seems that the recipient, an educated Gentile interested in the 
faith,2° delayed conversion because of the accusations levelled against Chris- 
tians at the time. To allay his apprehensions, the author, known to posterity as 
“the Disciple,” undertook to convince him otherwise. 


21 ~— Ica, “Biserică, societate si gândire, 19. Marrou, “Commentaire,” 265-268. Richardson 
places it in Asia Minor. See Early Christian Fathers, ed. Cyril C. Richardson, LCC (Louisville, 
KY: Westminster John Knox Press, 2006), 206-210. 

22 Marrou, “Introduction,” 5-46, esp. 5. 

23 Ehrman, “Introduction,” 127. This view is widespread. Foster, “The Epistle to Diognetus,” 
162, 167. Holmes, The Apostolic Fathers, 529. 

24 Spiritual Homilies 5.1-4.1-82. 

25 Ehrman, “Introduction,” 123-124. Foster, “The Epistle to Diognetus,” 163-166. Marrou, 
“Commentaire,” 98-240. Osborn, “The Apologists,” 526. Quasten, Patrology, 1: 249-251. 

26 Ehrman, “Introduction,” 127-128. Foster, “The Epistle to Diognetus, 162-163. Humphries, 
Early Christianity, 80. Tanner, “The Epistle to Diognetus,’” 496-497. 

27 Marrou, “Commentaire, 98-118. Sandin, “Diognetiana,’ 255. Tanner, “The Epistle to Dio- 
gnetus,” 500-501. 

28 Ehrman, “Introduction,” 126. Tanner, “The Epistle to Diognetus,” 498-499. 

29 Diognetusı. 
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The full scope of the argument—though very learned and instructive, and 
at times truly inspirational—is not my subject here. Attracting my immediate 
attention are two chapters, the fifth and the sixth,?° which together constitute 
a coherent unity. Chapter five stresses the paradoxical state of Christians living 
in a hostile world, while chapter six shows how Christians nevertheless play a 
providential role in society and the world. I mine these chapters to see what 
they can tell us of the early Christian worldview. 


2 In the World, but Not of This World 


The heading of this section paraphrases a sentence from chapter six, express- 
ing the Disciple’s perception of the paradoxical condition of Christians in late 
antiquity: “Christians dwell in the world, but are not of the world”! This sen- 
tence sums up the main topic of the chapters under consideration—the nature 
of Christian lifestyle or polity3*—which it asserts with both prudence and 
courage. By stating that “Christians dwell in the world” it means to forestall 
the accusation that Christians were apolitical and antisocial.33 By highlighting 
that they “are not of the world” it signifies that the Christian ethos differs from 
the beliefs and customs of their neighbours. At first glance, the two parts of the 
sentence appear to cancel each other. This must have often been the perception 
of Christianity’s critics at the time, that it was full of contradictions and irra- 
tional. One can understand therefore why the author tried so hard to address 
the matter in a way that substantiated the superiority of the Christian polity. 
I must now turn to the first part of the sentence, namely, the statement that 
Christians are present in this world. 


2.1 Immanence 

According to the Disciple, the early Christians are not automatically and indis- 
criminately against the world, the broader society, and their contemporary cul- 
ture. They do not cultivate the fact of being “different,” at least in the external 
aspects of life. In the author’s words, 


30 Fora detailed analysis of these chapters, see Marrou, “Commentaire, 19-176. For a sum- 
mary, see Young, “Christian Teaching,” 95-96. 

31 Xptotiavol ev xdcpw oixodow, ovx ciot dé ¿x tod xóopov (Diognetus 6.3). Cf. Jn 15:19; 17:14. 

32 norteia (Diognetus 5.4). Here I adopt Tanner’s (“The Epistle to Diognetus,” 502) transla- 
tion, not “citizenship,” as rendered by Ehrman. 

33 Lieu, Neither Jew nor Greek, 183. Siker, “The second and third centuries,” 207-210. 
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Christians do not differ from the rest of people in regards to land, or lan- 
guage, or their habits.3+ For nowhere do they dwell in cities of their own, 
nor do they employ some unusual language, nor do they practice a strange 
lifestyle.35 


Affirming Christian identity is not therefore a matter of abandoning culture 
and society in order to find refuge in an ivory tower—notwithstanding that 
the church of Diognetus, echoing the sentiments of the age,36 is a militant 
one, intending to heal the corrupt heart of the world. The prevailing deca- 
dence is indeed problematic.>” That said, Christian identity does not exclude 
what belongs to living in the here and now. Christians abide by the customs 
of their respective countries,?* fully sharing in the life of their compatriots. 
Contrary to the often iterated suspicion of isolationism,?? they are immanent 
to their context. They dwell together with their neighbours in a given neigh- 
bourhood, sharing in the local languages and culture. They are not une secte 
excentrique, as Marrou aptly noted.*° Lieu corroborated his observation by con- 
cluding that “social separation” is not inherent to their ethos. No wonder 
the excerpt does not construe Christian identity in challenging terms. Chris- 
tians do not manifest their difference—their godly conduct or “supernatural 
life’42—ostentatiously. Being more a philosophical school and community of 
disciples than a new religion,*® their peculiarity remains concealed from the 


34 Here I follow Ehrman’s edition, which gives ect (customs, habits). However, I purposely 
translate it as “habits, which in English can be taken as both customs and clothing. In 
turn, Holmes (at 540) and Marrou (at 62) have éa9ea1 (clothing, vestments). It is uncertain 
why Holmes (541) translated žogo: by “customs.” Could Holmes’ unwarranted translation 
have prompted Ehrman’s editorial change of éa@¢o1 into é8¢ct or was it by assimilation with 
Diognetus 5.4, discussed below? 

35 Diognetus 5.1-2. 

36 Here is a contemporary example: “Consider the power of the new song (of the Gospel). 
It made human beings out of stones and again human beings out of beasts.” Clement, 
Exhortation 1.4.4. 

37 Diognetus 2-3; 5.6-8; 8.1—4. 

38 Diognetus 5.4. See Osiek, “The self-defining praxis,” 287. 

39 Beek (“Every Foreign Land,” 185-186) echoes this very suspicion. 

40o Marrou, “Commentaire, 19 (see also 133-134). Florovsky (Christianity and Culture, 69) 
appropriated this view. 

41 Lieu, Neither Jew nor Greek, 183. 

42  Quasten, Patrology, 1: 250. 

43 Doru Costache, “The Teacher and His School: Philosophical Representations of Jesus and 
Christianity,” in The Impact of Jesus of Nazareth, vol. 2, ed. Peter Bolt and James Harrison 
(Macquarie Park: scp Press, 2021), 185-209, esp. 187-190. Florovsky, Christianity and Cul- 
ture, 67. Young, “Christian Teaching,” 95-96. 
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outsiders, hidden like the soul within a body. At its core, Christianity is first 
and foremost an interiorised commitment to Christ, not a matter of political 
and social activism. I shall return to the soul and body metaphor at a later stage. 

After setting out this aspect of immanence, the Disciple proceeds to nuance 
the complex nature of the new ethos. As we read further down, 


While living in either Greek or barbarian cities, depending on their lot, 
and following the local customs in regards to clothing, food, and the other 
aspects of life, they [sc. Christians] display, however, an astonishing and 
admittedly paradoxical condition of their way of life.*5 


The earlier passage has adopted a reassuring tone, stating that Christians are 
well adjusted to their neighbourhood. The largest part of the excerpt just 
quoted continues the same train of thought, depicting their familiar outlook. 
It discloses concrete features of their identity such as sharing in the local 
customs concerning food and clothing. The end of the sentence, however, 
addresses a wholly different matter, the contrast between the new lifestyle and 
the worldly mindset. Although external matters do not differentiate Christians, 
their “astonishing and admittedly paradoxical” polity or way of life does. Albeit 
a benign presence in society, they are nevertheless “strange.” This is a tacit 
admission that, after a fashion, they were suspected for good reason. 

The Christian lifestyle is not simple. Lieu elucidates two aspects in the Dio- 
gnetian notion of Christian polity. There is the “internal self-identity, clearly 
defined and separate,” and the “external, observed identity,’ which eschews 
“visible differentiation.” The two aspects, internal and external, converge into 
a “highly articulated meta-identity”*® which synthesises foreign elements, pri- 
marily Jewish, but also Hellenistic. Instead of differentiation, Christian identity 
is built up by inclusion*’ or multicultural syncretism. The established view of 
Christian distinctiveness as exclusive of “earlier dichotomies,” such as Jewish 
vs Gentile, does not stand. I concur that, since the early Christians “follow the 
local customs,” Diognetus does not describe a decontextualised experience.*® 


44 “Their godly devotion remains invisible.” Diognetus 6.4. 

45  Diognetus 5.4. See Perrone, “Christianity as ‘Practice’? 296-297. 

46 Lieu, Neither Jew nor Greek, 179. 

47 Lieu, Neither Jew nor Greek, 187. 

48 A number of second-century Christian apologists acknowledged the continuity between 
antecedent cultures and the Christian renovation of the values. Lieu, Neither Jew nor Greek, 
174. Norris, “The apologists,’ 36-37. Siker, “The second and third centuries,” 199. For a con- 
trary view, see Beek, “Every Foreign Land,” 185. 
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Lieu’s reduction of “meta-identity” to inclusivity, however, favouring Jewish 
elements, does not truthfully represent the concerns of the author. The work 
clearly diverges from known Jewish patterns.49 And if the work was written 
in Alexandria, perhaps within the timeframe of Letter of Barnabas and defi- 
nitely sharing in its opposition to Judaism,°° Lieu’s interpretation is even less 
plausible. After the Roman obliteration of the Jewish community in the Bar 
Kochba revolt, throughout the second century the Alexandrian church under- 
scored itself as a Gentile community.*! Both Diognetus and Letter of Barnabas 
witness to this response. Labouring to convince the addressee to embrace the 
Christian ethos, the Disciple does not therefore mean that sort of inclusivity. As 
bearers of a new mindset, Christian believers, Stroumsa notes, “had to invent 
new parameters according to which they could fashion their own identity.’>? 
David Runia agrees that in drawing upon Greek and Jewish cultural patterns, 
the early Christian ethos “cannot be reduced to its antecedents.”>3 We shall 
soon discover that Diognetian “meta-identity” refers to a complex situation. 
It is not a matter of choosing between decontextualisation and inclusivity. It is 
a matter of both including and surpassing neighbourly parameters. Insofar as 
they are immanent, Christians adopt the space, the language, the culture, the 
food, and the clothing of their neighbours, but their ultimate point of reference 
is not of this world. 

To all intents and purposes, the Disciple worked within the framework 
of the transdisciplinary logic of gathering and dividing—typical in Plato’s 
discourse>+—corresponding to the logic of union and distinction that had 


49 Edwards, “Apologetics,” 551-552. Michael Heintz, “Mıyyths Oot in the Epistle to Diogne- 
tus,” JECS 12:1 (2004): 107-119, esp. 108-111, 117. 

50  Diognetus 4. The anti-Judaism of Letter of Barnabas is well documented. Richard A. Nor- 
ris, Jr, “The apostolic and sub-apostolic writings: the New Testament and the Apostolic 
Fathers,” in The Cambridge History of Early Christian Literature, u—19, esp. 15. Siker, “The 
second and third centuries,” 199. Joseph Trigg, “The Apostolic Fathers and Apologists,” 
in A History of Biblical Interpretation, vol. 1: The Ancient Period, ed. Alan J. Hauser and 
Duane F. Watson (Grand Rapids and Cambridge: Eerdmans, 2003), 304-333, esp. 313- 
315. 

51 Birger A. Pearson, “Egypt,” in The Cambridge History of Christianity, vol. 1: Origins to Con- 
stantine, ed. Margaret M. Mitchell and Frances M. Young (Cambridge University Press, 
2006), 331-350, esp. 336-337- 

52  Stroumsa, “Philosophy of the Barbarians,” 341. 

53 D.T. Runia, “The Pre-Christian Origins of Early Christian Spirituality,” in Prayer and Spiritu- 
ality in the Early Church, vol. 2, ed. Pauline Allen et al. (Brisbane: Centre for Early Christian 
Studies, 1999), 1-24, esp. 11-12. 

54 Phaedrus 265de. Philebus 16c—-17a. 
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become the hallmark of later patristic orthodoxy.5> Through the lens of this 
logic, Christians are inseparably different and dissimilarly familiar in regards 
to the world. Further consideration of the “astonishing and admittedly para- 
doxical condition’ of Christian identity is required. 


2.2 Paradoxes of (Non)localisation 

According to the Disciple, worldly people and the new, third, godly Christian 
race share the same space, eat the same food, wear the same clothes, and speak 
the same language, but their lifestyles do not entirely overlap. The ethos of 
the world (“the thought and teaching of people concerned with many things”) 
is outwardly oriented and materialistic. The interiorised Christian mental- 
ity, however, does not draw upon “human opinion,” because its sources are 
divine. A similar antithesis contrasts the “mystery” of Christian “godliness” 
and the “materialistic pursuit and arrogance of the Jews.’5” Such contradistinc- 
tions do not betoken inclusivity. 

A couple of centuries later, in the Fifth Spiritual Homily Ps-Macarius con- 
trasts the vain thoughts of “the whole human race” and the ethos of “true 
Christians.’>§ Unlike the rest of humankind, seeking the things that are below, 
Christians are guided by the Holy Spirit to seek the goods that are eternal.®9 
The homilist replays the teaching of the Disciple. Although the homilist refers 
to the Holy Spirit as the source of Christian wisdom, while the Disciple points 
to the Logos,®° their messages concur perfectly. 

Given its transcendent source, the Christian polity is theological in nature 
and divine, surpassing all worldly contexts, values, and customs. Whatever their 
geographical, historical, and cultural matrix, Christians, in seeking to be what 
they have to be, are not bound by the categories of space, time, ethnicity, cul- 
ture, and language. They are a “new race” whose teacher and guide is the very 
creator and saviour of the universe.®! That makes them different from this 


55  Forthis logic in patristic tradition, see Doru Costache, “Mapping Reality within the Experi- 
ence of Holiness,” in The Oxford Handbook of Maximus the Confessor, ed. Pauline Allen and 
Bronwen Neil (Oxford University Press, 2015), 378-396; “Transdisciplinary Carats,” 151-154. 

56 Diognetus 5.3. See Horst, “Secret Plan,” 165-168. 

57 Diognetus 4.6. See Richardson, Early Christian Fathers, 211. 

58 “For by this true Christians differ from the whole human race.’ Spiritual Homilies 5.4.58- 
59. 

59 “Given their fellowship with and participation in the Holy Spirit, they dwell on a heavenly 
mindset and gaze upon the eternal goods.” Spiritual Homilies 5.4.60-62. 

60 Diognetus 7.1-2. In his The Book of the Laws 59-61, Bardaisan, similarly, anchors Christian 
identity in the “law of the Messiah.” 
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world and its people; that makes them free. Assimilated to God, they live above 
narrow frames of reference, being there and nowhere, local and cosmopolitan, 
and even atopic. Everywhere, they live according to the wide parameters of 
their own identity, overtopping the cliffs and falls of history, exactly as a later 
monastic adage would have it. Defining Christianity by the spirit in which it 
does things, the adage in question goes as follows: “what matters is not the 
place, topos; it is the manner, tropos.’®? Here, the Disciple’s discourse appears to 
have left its mark in monastic wisdom. In the footsteps of the early Christians, 
monks too must observe their ethos irrespective of their location. 

Associating this monastic saying and the views of the Disciple, Ica notes the 
following about the Diognetian project: 


The difference between them (sc. Christians) and the world rests on 
modality and not on spatiality or temporality; therefore it depends on tro- 
pos, not on topos or chronos. Christians are (located) neither elsewhere 
nor in another time. They actualise their status of God’s children through 
grace neither beyond here nor in the future, but in the here and now, 
although behaving in a different way from all others.® 


Taking his cue from this monastic saying, specifically the dialectic of topos and 
tropos to which he adds the temporal dimension, chronos, Ica deftly captures 
Diognetus’ balance between localisation and difference. These are two aspects 
of a perfect paradox. But he had something else to add to the matter. A page or 
so earlier he elaborated on the characterisation of Christians as neither merg- 
ing with nor separating from their context. There he pointed out that they are 
both detached from and committed to any given place, time, or culture.** Thus, 
Ica elucidates the Diognetian paradox. Early Christian identity emerges irre- 
ducible to the either/or logic of Beek’s decontextualised Christianity or to Lieu’s 
culturally inclusive “meta-identity.” That said, Lieu was not insensitive to the 
paradox. Corresponding to Florovsky’s findings, she noticed that what I call the 
Christian condition of being-there-but-not-belonging-anywhere echoes scrip- 
tural passages such as John 8:23, 17:14-16, and 2 Cor 6:9—-10.®° In turn, R.G. Tan- 


62 In modern Greek it runs as follows, Aev etvat o tomog ad o tpónoç. I am grateful to Nikos 
Livanos who alerted me to the patristic source of this saying, namely, John Chrysostom’s 
Homilies to the People of Antioch (Ad populum Antiochenum) 6.4 (PG 49, 87.26—27). Here is 
the relevant passage: iva udOn¢, Ott ody! TóTOŞ, AMAA tTpóroç owtnpiav pépes (“this is for you 
to learn that it is not the place but the way that brings salvation’; trans. N. Livanos). 

63 Ica, “Biserică, societate si gândire,” 22. 

64 Ica, “Biserică, societate si gândire,” 20-21. 

65 Florovsky, Christianity and Culture, 68. Lieu, Neither Jew nor Greek, 179-180. On the Pauline 
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ner detected here further contradictory reverberations—of the Stoic “universal 
world society” together with the Epicurean exigency to “live in hiding.”66 

Whether scriptural or philosophical in origin, or perhaps both, Diognetus’ 
depiction points to a tension best rendered in the statement that Christians 
“reside on earth but live (as though) in heaven.”®’ The sentence does not sug- 
gest a propensity for evasion. Sharing in God’s own state of being everywhere 
though never bound by space, early Christians, as Ica observed, exhibit their 
different (“heavenly”) manner of life in the here and now, not somewhere else. 
Marrou phrased this paradox in penetrating words: La situation des Chrétiens 
dans le monde implique une synthèse d’immanence et de transcendence.®® On 
this note I must now turn to the other end of the spectrum, the aspect of dif- 
ference. 


2.3 Transcendence 

Turning to the aspect of difference, the Disciple emphatically points out the 
existential strangeness of Christians through a cluster of paradoxes. Here are 
several examples. 


Although they live in their own countries, they are like foreigners. They 
participate in everything as citizens but endure all things as strangers. Any 
foreign country is theirs and any homeland foreign.®9 


The condition of being-there-but-not-belonging-anywhere is dramatically sug- 
gestive. Paraphrasing Lieu’s words, the early Christians appear as though cruci- 
fied between their “internal self-identity” and their “external, observed iden- 
tity.” External adaptation to local customs does not override their internal 
specificity. The passage therefore underscores the paradoxical character of 
their way of life. Of immediate interest is their resistance to negative trends 
within their environment; their transcendence as it were. Strangeness does 
not consist in a different citizenship. They are foreigners, strangers, aliens will- 
ingly, by not wishing to fit in at all costs. Ethical examples detail this difference, 
alluding to the customary charges of licentiousness. Christians are not what 


affinities of Diognetus, see Marrou, “Commentaire,” 127-128. In his brief list of scriptural 
elements present throughout Diognetus, Trigg (“The Apostolic Fathers,” 315) makes no 
mention of Pauline passages. 

66 Tanner, “The Epistle to Diognetus,” 502. 

67 Diognetus 5.9. The phrase echoes Phil 3:20, also cited in Spiritual Homilies 5.3.56-57, which 
makes even more clear the relation between these writings. 

68 Marrou, “Commentaire, 134. Cf. Ica, “Biserică, societate si gândire,” 21. 
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their accusers believe them to be. They are not an abstinent sect, of course, 
but neither are they immoral. “They dwell in the flesh, but they do not live by 
the flesh.””° They marry and have children as do all, yet they neither destroy 
their offspring” nor share their spouses.” Their participation in the natural 
rhythms of life does not preclude the full affirmation of their strangeness— 
despite being misunderstood, marginalised, or even persecuted and put to 
death because of it.’ Christian identity is inextricably linked to martyrdom. 

Strangeness does not mean lack of engagement however. The Disciple con- 
tinues by affirming that Christians contribute to the wellbeing of the world. 
They do abide by the established laws. But through their virtuous conduct, love, 
and compassion for all—by which they resemble God’#— they surpass worldly 
norms.” 

When she addressed the issue of exceeding worldly standards, Lieu refers 
only to Diognetus 5.7. She contends that the Christian virtues and the notion 
of heavenly life originated in the Hebrew ethos.” This interpretation concurs 
with her earlier idea that Christian “meta-identity” rehearses Judaic stances. 
We have seen above that, indeed, Christianity could not claim absolute novelty. 
But this does not mean that Christianity borrows from other cultures with- 
out transforming whatever it borrows. Furthermore, the Disciple’s proposal 
contains something uniquely Christian in essence though perhaps not in its 
form. Judaism and many other cultures speak of love, but the Christian sense 
of love knows no ethnic and religious limitations. Christian love means com- 


70 ~~ Diognetus 5.8. 

71 Diognetus 5.6. See Osiek, “The self-defining praxis,” 281. 

72 Diognetus 5.7. See Anders-Christian Jacobsen, “The Apologists,” in The Early Christian 
World (2017), 547-564, esp. 556-561. 

73  Diognetus 5.1-12,14-17. 

74 Diognetus 5.u. Cf. 10.6. In analysing chapter 10, Tanner (“The Epistle to Diognetus,” 504) 
ignores compassion as leading to the divine resemblance. The important nuances in Dio- 
gnetus 10.6 have not escaped other scholars, however. Foster, “The Epistle to Diognetus,” 
166. Horst, “Secret Plan,” 177-182. Ica, “Biserică, societate si gândire,” 21. Norman Russell, 
The Doctrine of Deification in the Greek Patristic Tradition (Oxford University Press, 2004), 
101. For further notes on divine philanthropy and its Christian iteration, see Juan Ignacio 
Ruiz Aldas, “La recepción del concepto de philanthropia en la literatura cristiana de los dos 
primeros siglos,” ScrTh 42:2 (2010): 277-308. The author mentions Diognetus 8.7 and 9.2, 
but only with reference to God’s love for humankind (at 278, 295-296), thus ignoring the 
Christian emulation of this divine attribute espoused in chapter 10. Ruiz Aldas’ broader 
conclusions (at 303-305) on the equivalence of Christian love and divine philanthropy 
can be legitimately extrapolated for Diognetus. 

75 wx@at (“vanquish”; Diognetus 5.10). See Marrou, “Commentaire, 129-130. Tanner (“The 
Epistle to Diognetus,’ 502-503) notices more Stoic echoes here. 

76 Lieu, Neither Jew nor Greek, 180-182. 
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passion towards all. This notion transcends any narrow definitions of love for 
the neighbour. Accordingly, for the Disciple, Christians “love everybody” even 
though all people persecute them. They also “do good” to all even though they 
are punished as evildoers.”” These assertions reach a climax in the portrait of 
the Christian benefactor as an imitator of God and as a “god” for the recipi- 
ents of alms.”8 This portrait is not Jewish. It is Hellenistic, yes, but, as Ica and 
Russell have shown, no less Christian.’® Interestingly, references to love and 
compassion—these hallmarks of Christian specificity—cannot be found in 
Lieu’s study of Diognetus. The absence of something as fundamental as the 
unbounded sense of love, typically Christian, might explain why she found 
obscurity and ambiguities—the clear signs of a forgery®°—in the Disciple’s 
articulation of Christian identity. 

Christians are indeed unlocalised, alien, and peculiar. Their strangeness 
refers, however, to their moral standards and to their aptitude for loving all, 
regardless of who they are and how they live. In so presenting the situation, 
the Disciple put a positive spin on an otherwise disconcerting perspective. It 
is true that the world hates Christians the way the flesh hates the soul. But, 
as true disciples and philosophers, their way is to make spiritual progress— 
corresponding to the soul that betters itself by taking the ascetic path®!—and 
so manifest the nobility of their lifestyle. The clear sign of this progress is the 
increase in numbers of believers, against all odds.8? 

So we are led into the next topic, the task which Christians are called to per- 
form in the world. Before that, I must pause to consider in closer detail the 
correspondence of the above depiction of Christian identity and Ps-Macarius’ 
Spiritual Homilies.83 


2.4 An Anonymous Reiteration 

The Ps-Macarian Fifth Spiritual Homily, an anonymous writing from the second 
half of the fourth century, seems to iterate the same message as the Disciple, 
using a different vocabulary.* This and other shared matters might suggest the 


77 Diognetus 5.1,16. 

78  Diognetus 10.6. See Heintz, “Minti O¢08,” 113-117. 

79 Ica, “Biserică, societate si gândire,” 21. Russell, The Doctrine of Deification, 101. 

80 Lieu, Neither Jew nor Greek, 171, 189. 

81 Diognetus 6.9. 

82  Diognetus 6.9. See Marrou, “Commentaire,” 136-137. 

83 For an overview of the Spiritual Homilies, see Marcus Plested, The Macarian Legacy: The 
Place of Macarius-Symeon in the Eastern Christian Tradition, OTM (Oxford University Press, 
2004), 7-71. Diognetus does not feature here as a possible source of Ps-Macarius. 

84 This section of Chapter One is based on my paper, “Drawing Indoors the Line of Division: 
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author’s awareness of Diognetus, regardless of the lexical divergence. Such dif- 
ference could betoken a liberal rendition of Diognetus, perhaps from memory, 
if the author was indeed aware of this second-century source. Here is the rele- 
vant passage: 


Although the crowds, similar to the people of the world, (believe that) 
the difference and distinction refers to forms and signs, the strangeness 
of Christians does not consist in outward forms and signs.®® 


As in Diognetus, what differentiates Christians from worldly people is not their 
appearance. The sentence echoes the Disciple’s efforts to highlight the familiar 
figure of Christians, the neighbourly outlook of their “external, observed iden- 
tity,’ to paraphrase Lieu again. More emphatically than the Disciple, however, 
the sentence points inwards, where the actual difference is to be discerned. 
In so doing, it clarifies the problematic opening assertion of the same homily, 
which reminds us even more of Diognetus. Here is the passage. 


The world of Christians is different, (which means that) their conduct, 
mindset, manner of speech, and activity happen to be different. Likewise, 
the conduct, the mindset, the manner of speech, and activity of people of 
this world are different.86 


At first glance this excerpt proposes that Christians and the “people of this 
world” live in parallel universes. This is not what the Disciple preached. But 
at close inspection the “different world” of Christians refers to their ethos— 
conduct, mindset, speech, and way of doing things. Their existential variance 
is confirmed, not a separate topography. Taken together, the two excerpts sig- 
nify the complex situation of Christians who are indigenised without losing 
their distinctive trait, namely, the spirit by which they lead their lives. While in 
regards to the externals Christians display the common figure of their neigh- 
bourhood, their inner motivations, standards, and aspirations differ from their 
compatriots significantly. The perception of Ps-Macarius matches the Disci- 
ple’s. It does so, however, by paying less attention to the aspect of context. Two 
assertions mark a more profound variation, requiring a closer look. 


Letter to Diognetus and the Fifth Spiritual Homily, delivered for the APECSS Conference: 
Early Christian Responses to Conflict, held at Australian Catholic University, Melbourne, 
22-24 September 2017. 

85 Spiritual Homilies 5.4.72-74. 

86 Spiritual Homilies 5.1.2-4. 
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First, while the Disciple states that “Christians do not differ from the rest 
of people in regards to land,’ the homily mentions the “different world of 
Christians.’ This choice of words surprises. Given the supposed chronology 
of its writing—a time when Christians gained political freedom and social 
privileges—the homily exhibits an astonishing grimness. No expressions of tri- 
umph here, no outbursts of gratitude, no imperial panegyrics! Regardless of 
the subsequent clarification that the “different world” refers to existential dis- 
tinctiveness, the phrase indicates a problem. A chasm still separated Christians 
from society, perhaps deeper than that experienced by Diognetus’ persecuted 
minority. The homilist refers to circumstances seemingly unknown to the Dis- 
ciple. Whereas the latter addressed the opposition between Christians and 
the world in terms of an external conflict, Ps-Macarius transposes the conflict 
domestically, by dissociating “true Christians” from Christians captive to the 
worldly spirit. False Christians—or “the crowds” of the first passage—mistake 
outward manifestations for the substance of the Christian experience. They 
seem to exhibit the worldly worries and the extrinsic religiosity the Disciple 
loathed.®” The significance of this shift from external to internal tensions can- 
not be determined without historical awareness. The homilist was familiar with 
various spiritual movements which sought refuge from “the world,’ quite pop- 
ular at the time.®* Together with these movements, he reacted to the lowering 
of Christian standards from the reign of Constantine and his successors, when 
many Christians succumbed to the spirit of “the world.” He did so by recali- 
brating the contrast between Christians and non-Christians as the difference 
between true and false Christians.89 Thus, the “different world of Christians” 
refers to the “true Christians,’ committed to the Disciple’s criteria, which crite- 
ria are foreign to the worldly mindset. The homilist’s adjustment of the earlier 
discourse therefore addresses a dramatic shift in the Christian experience. 

The second issue has to do with the different “manner of speech” of Chris- 
tians, contrasting with the assurance of the Disciple that they speak the lan- 
guage of their neighbours. The statement of the homilist could mean an incom- 
prehensible idiom. I propose that the phrase refers to a distinguished use of 
language, not a different tongue. Perhaps the best illustration of this sense is a 


87 Diognetus 2-4. 

88  Plested, The Macarian Legacy, 15-27. 

89 This understanding reached western audiences through Augustine’s views on the divine 
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Sources of His Doctrine of the Two Cities, VCSup 14 (Leiden: Brill, 1991), 93-102 (no reference 
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fifth-century monastic apophthegm about avoiding profanities: “never have I 
uttered a mundane word nor have I wished to hear one.””® If this is an echo of 
Ps-Macarius’ meaning, then the “manner of speech’ is another way of marking 
the existential difference of Christians, not a foreign language. Either way, the 
homilist and the Disciple share the same conviction, bar their respective ways 
of phrasing it. This inference is consistent with the context of the statement. 
Shortly before iterating that the difference is not in outward manifestations, 
the homilist asserts that the speech and the conduct of Christians gives expres- 
sion to “their thinking and mindset of the soul, which abides in the peace 
of Christ and the Spirit's love,” a state of “peace, serenity, stability, and calm,” 
untroubled by vain thoughts or worldly fret.%! Spiritual attitudes such as sta- 
bility and serenity do not belong with the “outward forms and signs” loved by 
the crowds. Diognetus presents similar qualities as interiorised values, in con- 
tradistinction with the superficiality of the outsiders fascinated by the look of 
things. The different “manner of speech,’ therefore, manifests interior dispo- 
sitions. The agreement and, very possibly, the connection of the two writings 
clearly emerges from behind the curtain of phraseological differences. 

On this note, I must return to Diognetus for a closer consideration of the 
Christian ethos. 


3 The Soul of the World 


In addition to the paradoxical statements discussed above, Diognetus depicts 
the interaction between Christians and their context by means of a psycho- 
somatic analogy. Marrou considers this analogy original and an inspiration 
to later centuries.9” In turn, Ica identifies here an entire social programme 
in a nutshell, whose outlines have been replicated, more or less successfully, 
throughout history.9% This is the Disciple’s assertion that, “in the world, Chris- 
tians are what the soul is in the body.’°* This psychosomatic image could be 
taken in two ways. 

First, it means that Christians are spread everywhere, the way the soul wholly 
permeates the body.°° There is nothing alarming about this point, which iter- 


90 Apophthegmata Patrum (The Sayings of the Desert Fathers), Hierax 2 (PG 65, 232D). 
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ates the theme of immanence, earlier discussed. But the same image also 
rehearses the matter of strangeness. Just as the soul cannot be confounded 
simply with the body, Christians do not indistinctly merge with the world they 
inhabit. “Christians dwell in the world, but are not of the world.’%6 Despite their 
neighbourly localisation in this world, the existential difference remains. The 
topic of strangeness takes a dramatic turn, however, prefigured by the refer- 
ence to Christians being punished for doing good.” It is at this juncture that a 
negative meaning of the analogy emerges. “Christians are within the world as 
though arrested in a prison.”’8 It has been suggested that the Disciple borrowed 
here the Pythagorean or Platonic image of the soul scattered through and held 
captive within the body. Scholars do not agree on the sources of this image.99 
What matters is the meaning of the analogy. Present in the world, Christians 
feel unwelcome because of the menace of persecution. The Disciple alludes to 
it in the metaphor of “the flesh (that) hates and wages war on the soul.”!0° The 
worldly flesh refuses its Christian soul. This negative sense of the analogy is 
consistent with the explicit statements that the world “hates Christians”!°! and 
has them “persecuted everyday.”!02 

This is not all there is to it. Second, the psychosomatic analogy also has a pos- 
itive connotation. Building on the reference to the Christian unbounded love 
and compassion for all,!°3 in regard to the broader society they fulfil a similar 
function to the soul vivifying the body. As the soul gives life to the body, Chris- 
tian diaspora infuses life into the world, safeguarding the wellbeing of the soci- 
ety and contributing to the stability of the universe.!°* This bold pronounce- 
ment both clarifies and generalises on a cosmic scale the point that—their 


96 Diognetus 6.3. 

97 Diognetus 5.16. 

98 Diognetus 6.7. See Ica, “Biserică, societate si gândire, 21-22. 
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poverty notwithstanding—Christians enrich many.!% They are marginalised 
and persecuted, but they are not resentful victims of those who hate them. 
They are the agents of the crucified Lord, working towards safeguarding and 
augmenting the world. 

Another assessment of the Christian diaspora in the world—also functional 
and positive—occurs in Theophilus of Antioch’s To Autolycus. Writing in the 
Disciple’s timeframe, Theophilus views the Christian assemblies throughout 
the world as island havens in the stormy sea. They welcome all who need 
succour and salvation.!°6 For both the Disciple and Theophilus therefore, liv- 
ing in diaspora is an opportunity to be of use to their fellow believers in the 
world. But the two analogies, of the soul and of the island havens, do not have 
the same suggestive power. Theophilus’ islands welcome everyone who reach 
them, whereas the Disciple’s soul purposely and proactively works to safeguard 
the world. 

What matters is that, from the vantage point of the psychosomatic analogy, 
the paradoxical condition of Christian life culminates in the dialectic of differ- 
ence from and activity within the world. Ica wonderfully captures both aspects. 


The paradoxical citizenship of Christians unifies within the cruciform fig- 
ure of an antinomy the interior and the exterior, the vertical and the hori- 
zontal, transcendence and immanence, heaven and earth, contemplation 
and action, mystical (perception) and (practical) involvement. The psy- 
chophysical image makes clear the impossibility of any disjunctive and 
unilateral options, which are equally ‘heretical’ and mutilating.!°’ 


For Ica, the Christianity of Diognetus is complex, multidimensional, and holis- 
tic. It is not only a matter of dwelling in the world without being reducible 
to it. It is a matter of actively contributing to the betterment of the world as 
both society and earthly ecosystem. Marrou comments that Christians oper- 
ate within the world like a divine principle or a providential agent,!°° comme 
l équivalent d'une âme cosmique.!? This vivifying function entails two nuances, 
one ontological and one practical. 


105 Diognetus 5.13. The line echoes 2 Cor 6:10. See on this Marrou, “Commentaire,” 137. 
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Speaking of the task of Christians to preserve the world, the Disciple ac- 
knowledges that they infuse life in it the way a soul does with the body. Their 
own immanence sustains the cosmos into being. It has been suggested that 
Justin Martyr (d. ca. 165) is the source of this view. Justin believed that the 
prayers of Christians sustain the world in existence by postponing the final 
judgment."° Origen picked up the same view.” Similar stances reverberate 
in the theological and ascetic literature of later centuries. Traces of this way 
of thinking can be identified in Sarapion of Thmuis’ Letter to the Monks," 
Gregory the Theologian’s poem Concerning His Own Life,"3 Barsanuphius’ Let- 
ter 569,4 and John Moschus’ Spiritual Meadow." Similarly, John Climacus 
views the “energy” of prayer as the “support of the world,”"6 which very much 
evokes the Diognetian phrase, attoi dé cuvéyouct tov xdcpov, earlier encoun- 
tered. 

All these sources refer to the cosmic impact of prayer and its accompany- 
ing ascetic endeavours. Could these examples be further patristic iterations of 
Diognetus, alongside Macarius’ Spiritual Homilies? Are they exclusively echoes 
of Justin’s point about prayer, or do they reflect a general sense of Christian 
presence in the world which the Disciple chanced to capture in a vibrant way? 
On his part, the Disciple does not seem interested in discussing the practical 
dimension, besides mentioning, very generally, that Christians love the world 
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and have compassion towards all." Given the limited information available, it 
is impossible to give a conclusive answer. More important is the consensus of 
Barsanuphius (d. ca. 545), Climacus (d. ca. 649), Gregory, Justin, Moschus (d. 
ca. 634), Origen, and Sarapion (d. ca. 362), for whom prayer and the ascetic 
virtues represent the practical manner in which Christians impact on the 
world. This consensus casts light on the matter by suggesting how Christians 
might enrich and safeguard the world, understood as both society and cosmos. 
Admitting all that, there is still more to Diognetus than meets the eye. 
Corresponding to Maximus the Confessor’s (d. 662) tantalising statement 
that the saints are a grace bestowed upon the world," the Disciple does not 
clarify how Christians preserve the cosmos. I propose that, for the Disciple as 
for Maximus, the very immanence of Christians is the factor. The energy of their 
presence is grace at work in the world. Within the timeframe of the Disciple, 
Clement of Alexandria spoke of God’s Logos making positive ripples through- 
out the infrastructure of the universe." This image may very well decipher 
the Disciple’s enigmatic position. Let me explain. As previously discussed, he 
believes that Christians are like unto God. As such, they perform in a godlike 
fashion or the way Clement’s Logos operates in the cosmos. If my interpreta- 
tion holds, then the Disciple is a forerunner of later ascetic literature, where the 
presence of the saints—not their specific deeds—constitutes a mystical form 
of environmental agency.!”° This interpretation will appear suspicious in some 
quarters, but not where the anthropic status of the creation is accepted. Indeed, 
this interpretation resonates with the modern anthropic principle, which pos- 
tulates the ontological impact of the human presence upon the universe.!#! 
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Throughout this book we shall encounter more samples of anthropic thinking 
in the early Christian literature, with Chapter Seven entirely dedicated to this 
topic. 

That Christians influence the world by prayer and ascetic undertakings 
is not as mystical an explanation as the notion of their ontological impact 
upon the universe. However, when one considers Diognetus in tandem with 
the teachings of Barsanuphius, Clement, Climacus, Gregory, Justin, Maximus, 
Moschus, Origen, and Sarapion the complementarity of these two perspec- 
tives is inescapable. The ontological ripples generated by the immanence of 
Christians in the world become practically manifest by concrete manifesta- 
tions of altruism. The mystical dimension of their ontological impact does not 
exclude the practical side of their immanence; it complements it. This con- 
clusion lends further substance to Ica’s observation that Christianity aims to 
establish a “Kingdom of God which is both an inner reality and a socio-cosmic 
one.”!22 

I must now set aside the ambivalent sense of the “world” as both society and 
cosmos in order to focus on the latter. The above considerations regarding the 
ontological impact of Christians upon the universe ease the transition. But is 
there a worldview proper to Diognetus? 


4 A Theological Representation of Reality 


The ambiguous understanding of the “world” as both society and cosmos 
undoubtedly prevented the first Christian generations from developing an 
articulated worldview. In fact, their reservations regarding the “world” had 
more to do with the unfriendly society than with the cosmos as such. What 
matters is that the polysemous “world” facilitated a transfer of negative impres- 
sions from the human society onto the cosmos. An attentive reading of Diogne- 
tus reveals frequent illustrations of this transfer. Christians are arrested in the 
prison of the world.!23 They dwell in the world, but they are not from here.!24 
In fact they belong to heaven.!25 

This entire mindset is perfectly captured by a sentence with which I have 
not dealt before, “Christians sojourn in a perishable world, but await heavenly 
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imperishability.”!2 The line conveys more than the author’s belief that after this 
life Christians inherit an immortal one. Implicit in this statement is a dualis- 
tic system of the world which postulates—beyond the here and the now—the 
spiritual heavens above. The sentence also makes plain that things in the here 
and now are transitory, whereas heavenly realities are immutable. This dualis- 
tic representation of reality serves as foundation for an axiology that proclaims 
the superiority of things on high to the sublunar region. Accordingly, the elect 
have to transcend mundane realities in order to inherit a more blessed state, 
beyond the flow of time and change. 

Occasionally, this outlook of the present life emerges by way of negative 
references to the “world.” A statement in the prologue spells out that Chris- 
tians “despise the world.”!2” True, “world” can be taken to refer to the vile 
and immoral human society, but this is not the Disciple’s only way of talking 
about it. Just a few lines later, he launches a “philosophical” attack on Gen- 
tile culture, not from theological, religious, or ethical presuppositions. So he 
refers to the “perishable matter” of which the idols are made.!28 What trou- 
bles him is not the polytheism and the idolatry of popular religion. It is the 
fact that the statues representing deities are made of base matter and there- 
fore count low in the accepted order of things. No ambiguity there. The “world” 
to which he refers in this context is the material cosmos, not an evil society. 
What all Christians despise is the ephemeral nature of the material creation. 
An existential concern is also at play behind the author’s reasoning about idol- 
atry. Instead of progressing to a loftier condition through aspiring to things 
on high, idolatrous Gentiles became what they worshiped—amaterial, not spir- 
itual beings.!29 This judgment indicates the same critical assessment of the 
“world.” 

The ontological negativity of these stances is inescapable, making one won- 
der whether this backdrop allows for any positive assessments of reality. Soon 
it will become obvious that these stances actually sit in stark contrast with 
the Disciple’s profound convictions. But, before I move on from here, I must 
review a couple of passages where he raised objections pertaining to cosmol- 
ogy, against foreign opinions and practices. 

The first objection refers to the Jewish respect for astronomical cycles and 
cosmic phenomena as a backdrop for holding festivals and rituals. 
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Attending to the stars and the moon, they make observance of the months 
and the days. They also discriminate the dispensations of God and the 
changes of the seasons for their own needs, some for festivities, some for 
grief.13° 


The passage considers the astronomical setting of Jewish religious practices. 
Customs related to cosmic religiosity do not amount to genuine devotion. The 
Disciple finds it problematic to discern sacred and profane times. In so doing, 
he goes against the tide. The habit of discerning sacred times is common to 
the overall religious experience of humankind, being enthusiastically appro- 
priated by later Christian generations. The Disciple’s opposition undoubtedly 
originates in his view that God’s presence and the immanence of Christians 
mark the spacetime continuum. Nevertheless, as he does not say clearly what 
he means by Christians preserving the cosmos in existence, he does not dis- 
close his reasons for criticising religious customs either. 

Another possible reason for opposing cosmic religiosity might be the desire 
of the author to ascertain Christian freedom from the forces of nature. This 
possibility finds confirmation in the belief that Christians transcend all bound- 
aries.!3! Here, he may have relied on Ignatian soteriology. Ignatius depicted a 
wholly renovated creation where Christian freedom was no longer threatened 
by cosmic rhythms. I discuss his views in Chapter Two. Closer to the Disciple’s 
intentions, Origen proposed a complex theory of human freedom, to which I 
turn in Chapter Three. 

A more immediate reason for objecting to Jewish religious rites can be 
inferred from an earlier stance, unrelated to astronomy, but associated with 
the doctrine of creation. There, the Disciple rejects the custom of marking 
some things as good and others as useless by discriminating between clean 
and unclean animals. His approach draws upon the conviction that God cre- 
ated all things, and that all things, therefore, are good and useful.!3? As we shall 
see in Chapter Seven, this topic recurred throughout the early Christian cen- 
turies. Connecting the Disciple’s views of animals and the cosmic rhythms, his 
thought appears in a more positive light. As the entire creation is good and 
useful—including space and time—there is no point in marking sacred times 
against profane times. The views of the Disciple are not pessimistic therefore. 
What he rejects is the supposed ignorance of the Jews concerning the space- 
time continuum, together with their inadequate use of the creation. 
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The second objection refers to a philosophical representation of the world. 
Because of their theological ineptitude, ancient cosmologists identified God 
with the fundamental elements of nature, so perceived by the available sci- 
ences. Here is the relevant passage: 


Some said that God is fire, ... others water, and others another of the ele- 
ments that God made. And so, if any of these discourses are accepted, 
then, in like manner, any other things created can be proclaimed god.!83 


This is no longer about working out religious practices guided by astronom- 
ical occurrences. The excerpt addresses the ancient cosmology of the phys- 
iologoi, the ancient physicists. As the Disciple reads the available scientific 
hypotheses, reflection on the fundamental elements led the ancients to iden- 
tifying the divine with the material reality. This identification was contrary 
to the Christian doctrine of creation. But the danger of pantheism—if this 
is what the Disciple intimates—is no reason to develop a negative world- 
view. One needs instead to foil the amalgamation of natural philosophy and 
pagan theology. Accordingly, the author opposes what he considers a bad the- 
ology that led to the misinterpretation of reality. Nothing created is divine 
by nature. The possibility of an ontological fusion between God and the cre- 
ation is out of the question. The elements are God’s creation, not God; God 
and the creation are altogether different. Several paragraphs earlier, the Dis- 
ciple points to this difference by describing the cosmos as material only. By 
making no reference to invisible creation, there, he emphasises God’s invisibil- 
ity.134 

A clearer proof of the ontological gap is that God transcends necessity 
whereas the cosmos cannot escape it. Diognetus clarifies this matter in a pas- 
sage which counteracts another aspect of false religion: 


The one who has created the heaven, the earth, and all that are within 
these, the one who provides for all of us what we need, is in no need of 
any of these things that he provides to those who believe that can offer 
him (sacrifices).!95 


133 Diognetus 8.2-3. David Runia pointed out in a personal communication that, here, the 
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The widespread religious practice of sacrifices implies another misrepre- 
sentation and misuse of the world. Christians must not surrender to it. God 
created all things and offered everything as a gift to humankind. Nothing can 
be sacrificed to God who created all things out of love, providing our race with 
whatever it needs for life. God’s love for humankind is manifest in the creation 
of the world.!86 And God’s love for the creation is manifest through the revela- 
tion of the Son of God, the creator of all, in the world.!*’ The Disciple’s rejection 
of sacrifices draws on a soteriological iteration of the doctrine of creation—a 
cosmic soteriology—which is the theological foundation of his ultimately opti- 
mistic worldview. 

Together with the negative stances analysed above, these objections reveal 
that the cosmological ambiguity of the author is not caused by the universe 
itself. The cosmos is a divine creation and as such not to be despised. What 
determined his ambiguity were circumstantial factors related to the culture of 
the time, the broader human society—perceived as immoral and oppressive— 
and, last but not least, the religious misinterpretation and misuse of the world. 

I must now turn to the representation of reality proper. 


5 The Diognetian Worldview 


The passages analysed above might be foiling misinterpretations and misuses 
of the world, but, as we have seen, ultimately they denote a positive appraisal of 
the universe as creation. The Disciple’s vantage point in cosmology—the doc- 
trine of creation—is theological. Considered through this lens, his cosmos is 
rationally organised and meaningful. As we read elsewhere in Diognetus, “God, 
the master and demiurge of all, created all things and decided on their order.”!38 
This statement about God’s involvement in the universe bespeaks the world’s 
connection with the creator, together with its own ordered constitution. It is as 
much about the creation as it is about the creator. It shows that, being divinely 
conditioned from the outset, the universe is an ordered reality. This is another 
way of affirming the goodness of the world. 

But the divine conditioning of the cosmos does not refer only to its begin- 
ning. Another form of conditioning is the Lord’s incarnation, which restores the 
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meaningful order of the universe!9 once humankind broke it. Restored order is 
now obvious everywhere—we shall soon discover—through the harmonious 
working of the created beings. The spurious part of the treatise echoes this mes- 
sage when it states that due to the incarnation “the seasons gather together and 
join the cosmos,” in the harmony of its order.!4° In presenting the incarnation 
as a cosmic event, the Disciple and the author of the last two chapters of Dio- 
gnetus may have echoed Paul’s Col 1:15-20 as well as the Starhymn of Ignatius 
(see Chapter Two below), both elaborating on what earlier I called cosmic sote- 
riology. 

There is, however, another aspect to the Disciple’s worldview. Cosmic order 
does not exist only due to God’s creative will and saving economy. It does so also 
because God meant the world as a gift to humankind, adapted to our flour- 
ishing within it. This is an anthropic way of thinking which the Disciple shared 
with Theophilus.!*? The anthropic perspective came across already in his point 
on the impact of Christian immanence upon the world. In what follows I dis- 
cuss two more passages, briefly mentioned earlier, of which the first contains 
a cosmological summary, and the second returns to the anthropic perspective. 
It is with their analysis that I bring this section to a close. 

The following excerpt offers a relatively detailed description of the cosmos 
together with the assertion that the saviour sent to humankind is the creator of 
all things. Once again, the Disciple’s cosmology emerges within a theological 
framework—specifically the reference to “the truly invisible God, the ruler and 
maker of all” who dispatched to the believers “the Truth, namely, the holy and 
incomprehensible Logos.”!*3 Here is the passage in question: 


This is the one whom (God) sent to them: the very artisan and maker of 
all, who made the heavens and confined the sea within its boundaries 
(Spot), whose mysteries all the elements faithfully observe, from whom 
the sun received the measures (éte«) of the daily paths which it pursues, 
the one whose command to show forth the moon obeys at night, whom 
the stars that follow the path of the moon obey—the one who organ- 
ised, defined, and connected all things (@ mévta Statétaxtat xal Siweroto 
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xal dnotetaxtat), namely, the skies and things celestial, the earth and the 
earthly things, the sea and things aquatic, (as well as) fire, air, the abyss, (in 
other words,) things on high, things in the depths, things in between.144 


The author introduces his complex cosmography in traditional fashion, against 
the backdrop of a theological narrative about the creator and saviour of the 
universe. The excerpt alludes to scriptural passages such as John 1:1-5,9—-14 and 
again Col 1:15—20, where the theological discourse on divine activity also refers 
to the cosmos in more or less detail. Nevertheless, while speaking of the iden- 
tity of the saviour as Logos creator, this passage sketches a fairly comprehensive 
map of the world. In so doing, this map extends far beyond its New Testament 
antecedents. In what follows first I look at the theological framework and then 
I turn to cosmology. 

The theological dimension of the passage, in its context, focuses on the 
Logos, the creator of the universe, who came into the world to save and en- 
lighten the creation. In referring to Christ as “Truth,” the context alludes to the 
divine activity of revelation. The topic of revelation coheres with the earlier 
statement on the divine wellspring of the Christian heavenly mindset.!45 He 
who brought about the revelation is no secondary agent, but the divine creator 
of the universe;!*6 hence the high Christian standards.4” 

The theological message does not end here; it points to a different aspect 
altogether, the worth of the cosmos as divine creation. In sketching the activ- 
ity of the creator Logos, provident carer, saviour, and factor of revelation, the 
passage discloses something important about the ordered universe. It is a good 
world. This ordered totality of “things on high, things in the depths, things in 
between,” is good, functioning within the parameters set by divine wisdom and 
activity. The phrase @ névta Statétaxtar xai Siwprotar xal dmotétaxtat (“who 
organised, defined, and connected all things”) depicts a universe which works 
as the Logos conditions it to do from within. Above all, the world is good as it 
maintains direct contact with its centre, the Logos—a topic Justin addressed 
within the same timeframe!*8—from whom all things draw the power to work 
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together and in an orderly way. Given its connection with the centre the entire 
creation is theologically meaningful, “faithfully observing the mysteries” of the 
Logos. The theological core of the passage confirms the positive appraisal of 
the world earlier encountered. 

Turning to the Disciple’s representation of reality, the passage sketches a 
complex, layered universe, from the astronomical cosmos down to the funda- 
mental elements. Between these strands of reality unfold created beings such 
as the sun, the moon, and the stars, the earth, the sea, and everything that 
inhabits the earth and the waters. This detailed depiction refers implicitly to 
three major regions: the grand scale of the astronomical macrocosm, the small 
scale of the elementary microcosm, and the physical objects populating the 
earthly environment. The last phrase of the passage—“things on high, things 
in the depths, things in between’— of doxographical resonance,!49 summarises 
this triple-tiered representation. 

There is something very impressive about this worldview. It is a physical- 
ist description of reality (hence my use of “sky” instead of “heaven,” here and 
elsewhere in this book), not prone to seeking the back of beyond, as it were. 
Accordingly, it avoids any references to the invisible realms which both the Pla- 
tonic tradition and the Scriptures assiduously contemplate. Echoing Aristides, 
the Christian apologist who skilfully blended the Christian theology of creation 
and the available physics, the Disciple’s theological worldview includes the 
received description of the material world. In adopting this approach, he con- 
firms his statements regarding the neighbourly outlook of Christians. They do 
not only live in the same place as members of the same society and as bear- 
ers of the same culture. They inhabit the same world, made of the elements 
known to the ancients and, furthermore, structured according to the accepted 
canons of proportion, order, and harmony—see the “boundaries” (dpot) and the 
“measures” (4éT90) of the “organised, defined, and connected” universe. But the 
passage tacitly refers to matters from outside the classical tradition. 

Specifically, the familiar cosmography outlined above includes scriptural 
echoes and pointers to a corresponding theology. Echoing the Genesis nar- 
rative of creation and the Psalms,'>! and perhaps also drawing from Clement 
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of Rome's First Letter to the Corinthians,!** the Disciple ascribes to providence 
and God's Logos the state of the ordered universe. The permeating divine 
wisdom and activity condition natural phenomena, determining the param- 
eters of their existence. The divine command establishes the boundaries of the 
waters and the cosmic cycles. It is God “who organises, defines, and connects 
all things,” and whom the creation obeys. This divinely grounded cosmos must 
be the background image against which the Disciple thinks about the impact 
of Christian immanence. The impact of the “soul of the world”—that is, Chris- 
tians who live and work in godlike manner—corresponds to the divine activity 
in the universe. Conversely, Christian cosmic agency makes manifest the dis- 
crete divine presence at work throughout the creation. 

In this light, the Disciple offers a theologically interpreted cosmology, a 
scripturally anchored bridge between the Christian worldview and the avail- 
able sciences. From the vantage point of this representation the cosmos of 
ancient science is indeed so, an ordered reality, because of the wisdom of a 
transcendent rational principle, God’s Logos, the provident creator of all. The 
same principle reveals in the hearts of believers saving truths about human 
destiny.!53 This logocentric cosmology reminds us of the Disciple’s Alexandrian 
contemporary, Clement,!54 whose relevant input I discuss in Chapter Two. As 
in Clement, this combination of revelational, soteriological, and cosmological 
perspectives engenders further connotations. It asks us to consider the universe 
as a means of divine revelation, and revelation itself as intrinsically connected 
with the mystery of creation. I shall concern myself with the topic of creation 
as revelation in the next chapter, but also throughout this book. 

It also asks us to connect the theological representation of reality and the 
Christian way of life. Corresponding to other early Christian authors,!> the 
Disciple had an aptitude for statements synthesising the faith and the ethos 
of the church. Take, for example, the following excerpt, where he summarises 
an entire theological worldview, with anthropology and cosmology blending in 
a soteriological narration of the meaning of life. Here is what the Disciple has 
to say, in an almost credal fashion: 
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God loves human beings. He created the cosmos for them and to them 
he subjected all things on the earth. He gave them reason and mind. To 
them only he apportioned the skyward gaze (ois póvoiç vw npòç obpavev 
ópåâv emetpepev). It is they whom he moulded out of his own image, and to 
them did he send his only-begotten Son. To them he promised the heav- 
enly kingdom, which he will give to those who love him.'® 


Echoing the position of Aristides once more,!5” the cosmos is not an involun- 
tary happening, but has a purposeful existence. It is the manifestation of God's 
love for humankind, made for us. Its condition is inherently anthropic by divine 
design. Here, the anthropic condition of the creation means that all things on 
earth are made for a human race that, due to its reason, has the capacity to rule 
over the ecosystem. But human beings are not only earthly overlords—a topic 
developed in later centuries, as I show in Chapter Seven. They possess the apti- 
tude to gaze skywards (see vw mp dg odpavov opav), broadening their horizon to 
comprehend the universe. In so doing, they consider all things in a perspec- 
tive which far exceeds their immediate frame of reference, their earthly milieu. 
This could be an allusion to Aristotle’s view that humanity has rational facul- 
ties which are lacking in other lifeforms.!5° That said, by mentioning the human 
call to contemplate the heavens, the Disciple intended more than just to draw 
a line between reasoning and unreasoning things. 

The verb énétpeipev, which I translated by “apportioned,” suggests a lot, a 
task, a mandate for humankind, namely, to measure its immediate challenges 
against the broader picture of reality. In all its affairs, humankind is to proceed 
holistically, respecting the place of each and every thing within the whole. But 
given that the appointment is to look upwards, contemplatively, this mandate 
has a richer significance. To look upwards signifies that the ultimate point of 
reference is the transcendent God, in whose image humankind is made. This 
entails learning from God how to rule over the world lovingly, in a godlike, 
caring fashion. The supreme exemplification of this approach is the paradig- 
matic image of God’s Son and Logos who loves the world by saving it. The 
human mandate signifies, moreover, to seek the heavenly kingdom promised 
to all who love God and God’s Son. Humankind must take care of the creation 
without losing sight of the heavenly reward. The holistic framework within 
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which this mandate must be accomplished is not only cosmological—that is, 
the contemplation of nature and the care taking of the creation—but also 
theological and eschatological, culminating in divine participation. This com- 
plex framework—cosmological, theological, and eschatological—may baulk 
a modern reader as a contrived assemblage of perspectives. Truth be told, 
the Disciple does not attempt to connect them explicitly. But the fact that he 
weaves together these perspectives within the same narrative shows that in his 
mind they are mutually inclusive. 

An important outcome of this framework is that it reveals the correspon- 
dence of the general mandate of humankind, suggested here, with the special 
task of Christians mentioned in the sixth chapter. The task of Christians to pre- 
serve the cosmos brings to a concreteness the general mandate of humankind 
to rule over and to make good use of the creation. But together with the fact 
that they overlap, these tasks have deeper common roots: both refer to a tran- 
scendent criterion, God’s own way of doing things, discerned through contem- 
plation. These connections bring to the fore the consistency of the Disciple’s 
thinking in matters pertaining to caring for the world, God’s own creation. 
They also anticipate later developments—discussed throughout this book— 
in terms of the practical outcomes of contemplative exercises. 

Before concluding, I return briefly to the dissonance between the negative 
and the positive stances of Diognetus in regard to the “world.” Considering 
the above, the negative appraisal concerns a hostile society which both misin- 
terprets reality and persecutes the church. This appraisal stems, furthermore, 
from the desire of Christians to draw a line between their own criteria and 
the customs of a society disposed towards moral laxity. Given his commitment 
to a robust doctrine of creation and natural contemplation, however, gener- 
ally the Disciple displayed a positive approach to the cosmos and its scientific 
representation. This positive stance was the basis of his notion, articulated in 
the sixth chapter, that Christians are called to preserve the cosmos—a call 
which fulfils the overall human task to make good use and to take care of the 
world. 


6 Conclusions 


Diognetus is an invaluable source for the interaction of the early church with 
its social and cultural context, including the articulation of its worldview. 

For the author, Christians are good neighbours and participate in the every- 
day dealings of contemporary society, but their life is not happily uneventful. As 
they work hard to maintain their distinctiveness, they must engage the society 
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in loving and creative ways. And, given the hostility shown to them, balancing 
these two dimensions—that is, preserving identity and social engagement— 
is not easy, abrading the sensitivities of believers. An impasse looms large 
on the horizon. The facile solution would be either isolation from society or 
being swallowed up by it. However, the Disciple proposes a wise way out of 
this impasse. His complex solution is anchored in scriptural, traditional, and 
philosophical sources. As agents of the crucified Logos and called to imitate 
Christ in all things, Christians are not against the world, even when the world 
is against them. They inhabit a given context without exclusively belonging 
to it, thus appropriating the status of resident aliens. Only as foreigners— 
paradoxically—can they actively contribute to the stability, integrity, and well- 
being of the world. That is what they actually do by “being in the world,” by 
virtue of a divine mandate. In sketching this solution, the Disciple refuses 
to dissolve the paradoxes of the Christian experience, choosing to represent 
it through a cruciform wisdom.!%® Pace Lieu, there is nothing “remarkably 
opaque” here.16° 

This complex construct of the Christian condition in the world matches the 
Disciple’s equally complex representation of reality. 

As long as the “world” means both cosmos and society, and inasmuch as it 
is viewed through the lens of a decadent culture and an oppressive society, its 
negative depictions are unavoidable. So perceived, the world is a repugnant 
place, a prison, a place of suffering, despicable; a space to leave behind rather 
than to live in. But when it is considered from the vantage point of Christ’s lumi- 
nous example!® and acknowledged as God’s creation, cosmic reality discloses 
its harmonious structure, its divinely set rhythms and balance, its meaningful- 
ness and purposefulness. It is a place where humankind, including Christians, 
could feel at home and thrive. Against this backdrop, the Disciple offers a pre- 
cise, albeit succinct, description of the cosmos in which can be recognised an 
assortment of elements, from ancient cosmography and physics to scriptural 
and early Christian motifs. This interdisciplinary description is an important 
step towards making the cosmos an object of Christian contemplation, as it 
happened in the next couple of centuries. 

More important for him, however, is the fact that, understood from the com- 
bined viewpoint of the doctrine of creation, revelation, and soteriology, the 
universe is made for humankind. Also, that humanity must approach the world 


159 Ică, “Biserică, societate si gândire,” 21. 

160 Lieu, Neither Jew nor Greek, 182-183. 

161 Christ was “sent with kindness and gentleness ... to save ... and to persuade, not to coerce” 
(Diognetus 7.4). 
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according to the transcendent paradigm of divine love and care. This is what 
Christian agency accomplishes on earth, “being in the world.” Here, the Disci- 
ple gives an important lesson, namely, that Christians cannot ignore the world. 
Their experience is inseparable from the cosmic saga. Other early Christian the- 
ologians shared in this realisation. To some of their contributions I turn in what 
follows. 


CHAPTER 2 


Cosmic Harmony 


The valuable insights of the Disciple into the nature of the cosmos are over- 
shadowed, we have seen above, by the dramatic vista of Christians living within 
a hostile world. In turn, the authors whose contributions I shall be analysing 
here, Ignatius, Irenaeus, Clement, and Athanasius, consider the cosmos 
through a polychrome lens that reveals its familiar and agreeable traits.! The 
dramatic hues disappear, at least in certain instances, making room for the 
image of a welcoming world. To use an analogy from modern culture, the 
hideous, reeling, and threatening stars above of H.P. Lovecraft's story “Polaris” 
transform into William Paul Young’s awesome starry skies in The Shack or, bet- 
ter, into Tim Winton’s Cloudstreet river of stars that feels like a cosy shelter.? This 
brighter depiction must have originated in the pastoral desire of the authors to 
alleviate the anxieties of their fellow believers. What else conditioned this posi- 
tive strategy is a profound feature of the human psyche—its anthropomorphic 
bias—which prompts it to represent reality according to its own measure. No 
wonder the early Christians surmised their representation of reality from their 
own experience. Accordingly, the relevant works compare the cosmos and its 
phenomena to church life. This occurrence is far from unique in history. As 
David Christian states, “creation stories, too, arise from a relationship between 
particular human communities and the universe as these communities imag- 
ine it.” This approach endured through the centuries. 

Closer to us, for example, Vladimir Lossky iterates that the universe was cre- 
ated as church and that it is meant to array itself gradually as communion.‘ The 
dynamism of the evolutionary cosmos—especially its soaring complexity>— 
amounts to advancing towards a congregational unity of sorts. It is true that 
Lossky draws from a range of patristic sources, but he presents this idea as a 
generally acknowledged given, with no caveat that beauty, as the saying goes, is 


1 This chapter reutilises material from two of my studies, “Worldview and Melodic Imagery” 
and “Meaningful Cosmos,’ which it presents in a completely new and expanded form. 

2 H.P. Lovecraft, “Polaris,” in The Fiction: Complete and Unabridged (New York: Barnes & Noble, 
2008), 33. Tim Winton, Cloudstreet (Penguin Books, 2007), 114. William Paul Young, The Shack 
(Los Angeles, CA: Windblown Media, 2007), 109-110. 

3 Christian, Maps of Time, 6. 

4 Vladimir Lossky, The Mystical Theology of the Eastern Church (Crestwood, NY: St Vladimir’s 
Seminary Press, 2002), 111-113. 

5 Lossky, The Mystical Theology, 241. 
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in the eye of the beholder. His representation of the cosmos as church depends 
on the convictions of faith and cannot expect approval from all quarters. When, 
however, this representation is introduced as pertaining to the faith, the cos- 
mos as communion is an illuminating perspective and a suitable rendition 
of the early Christian worldview. It corresponds to such Pauline passages as 
Col 1:13-20 and Eph 1:7-10; 2:14-16, together with other traditional sources cur- 
rently making the object of temple theology.® In Paul, salvation amounts to 
the unification of humankind and the universe under the church's head, Christ 
himself. Already here, therefore, faith presupposes that cosmos is called to be 
church—the communion in Christ of the saved, human and nonhuman alike. 
This church-minded worldview makes complete sense to a church-centred 
audience. 

What the early Christian theologians whose contributions I examine here 
realised is that occasional readers, unfamiliar with the church, could not grasp 
their way of depicting reality. This realisation compelled them to deploy cul- 
tural instruments which help to communicate these views. Their strategy is 
therefore versatile. We have seen in Chapter One, briefly, that the Disciple’s 
contemporary, Aristides, presented a rigorous cosmology. Similarly, the Disci- 
ple himself depicted the universe in broad physical brushstrokes. But another 
approach the relevant authors adopted was borrowing from the broader cul- 
ture musical terms and images which resonated with their church experience. 
Accordingly, they captured cosmic harmony in terms of a musical worldview, 
liturgical in nature. This representation of reality was part of the process by 
which Christians familiarised themselves with the world, and by which the 
world became a Christian oikoumene, a home, or a church for that matter. This 
process of mutual adjustment—not an easy square to circle—continued well 
into the fifth century, as we shall find out in the rest of this book. What matters 
for now is that this melodious universe was no longer the hostile world of the 
apprehensive Diognetian community. It was the familiar, ordered universe of 
God’s creation engaged in liturgical praise. 

Of the writers on which I shall focus here, especially the Alexandrians con- 
templated a functionally structured, ordered, and meaningful universe, which 
bespeaks the providential activity of the Logos. To depict the cosmos, they con- 
sistently employed musical terms informed by the liturgical experience of the 
church. True, they borrowed from Ignatius and Irenaeus, genuine Christian pio- 
neers of representing reality in melodious guise, but their own achievements 


6 Relevant sources are reviewed in Barker’s Creation and her other contributions to temple 
theology. See her personal page, http://www.margaretbarker.com/Publications/Default.htm 
(accessed 30 April 2018). 
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exceeded their antecedents. Theirs is a poetic narrative of a God who sings 
the universe into being, and of a universe which—mirroring the praises of 
the congregation—intones a godly song. This narrative permeates Clement’s 
Exhortation and Athanasius’ Gentiles. Both writings belong to the apologetic 
genre, but modified, keyed catechetically to attract the hesitant within the 
church.’ Both focus on the nexus of Gospel and culture, also showing an inter- 
est in cosmology. The many links between these writings illustrate the coher- 
ence of the Alexandrian tradition. 

Before I turn to these Alexandrian treatises, however, I examine the use of 
melodic imagery in Ignatius and Irenaeus. In my analysis I shall also make 
references to Clement of Rome, with a view to showing that the two Alexan- 
drian theologians inherited the contributions of earlier authors from other 
geographical and cultural spaces. From this point of view, the coherence of the 
Alexandrian tradition confirms the coherence of the mainstream early Chris- 
tian tradition. 

But first, let me remark a feature of the early Christian worldview that usu- 
ally goes unnoticed by scholars interested in exploring the cosmos as “another 
scripture.’® As a rule, they probe the ancient Christian notion of the cre- 
ation as hierophany or channel of divine revelation—the “book of nature”— 
which requires exegetical decoding. Accordingly, they analyse patristic pas- 
sages which compare Scripture and the cosmos from the viewpoint of their 
theological meaning. They do not, however, pay attention to musical images. In 
two earlier studies I myself considered the cosmos as “another scripture,” with- 
out noticing the significance of melodic references. Now, however, I argue that 
the musical imagery which our authors employ is equally important in terms of 


7 That Exhortation and Gentiles are two somehow odd apologies, meant for the church audi- 
ences and not for outsiders, has not escaped scholars. John Behr, The Formation of Christian 
Theology (Crestwood, NY: St Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 2004), 2.1:168. Uta Heil, “Athana- 
sius als Apologet des Christentums: Einleitungsfragen zum Doppelwerk Contra Gentes | De 
Incarnatione, in Three Greek Apologists: Origen, Eusebius, and Athanasius | Drei griechis- 
che Apologeten: Origenes, Eusebius und Athanasius, ed. Anders-Christian Jacobsen and Jorg 
Ulrich, ECCA 3 (Frankfurt am Main: Peter Lang, 2007), 159-187, esp. 178-182. E.P. Meijering, 
Athanasius: Contra Gentes Introduction, Translation, and Commentary (Leiden: Brill, 1984), 
154-155. E.P. Meijering, Orthodoxy and Platonism in Athanasius: Synthesis or Antithesis? (Lei- 
den: E.J. Brill, 1974), 107-108. Alexei V. Nesteruk, The Sense of the Universe: Philosophical Expli- 
cation of Theological Commitment in Modern Cosmology (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 2015), 
48. Daniel L. Worden, “Clement's Protreptikos to the Greeks: An Exhortation for the Lapsed 
Hellenistic Believers to Return to God,’ SP 77 (2014): 43-57. 

8 Blowers, Drama, 316-322. Lollar, Contemplation of Nature. Van Der Meer and Mandelbrote 
(eds), Nature and Scripture in the Abrahamic Religions, vol. 1. 

9 See Costache, “Meaningful Cosmos,” 107-130 and “Colocviul fara Sfârşit: Rațiunea de a fia cre- 
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presenting the creation as divine revelation. The significance of this approach 
will become clearer in Chapters Three and Five, where, against the backdrop of 
contemplative approaches, I discuss the cosmos as a theological school whose 
students learn how to read nature. 


1 Ignatius 


Clement and Athanasius are not the first early Christian authors who made use 
of musical imagery theologically, in order to interpret the cosmos as harmo- 
niously structured. They worked within a tradition. Before I look at two patris- 
tic antecedents of their contributions, Ignatius and Irenaeus, it is noteworthy 
that on this front—as in many other matters—Christian theologians found 
a precursor in Philo.!? He had a vital interest in liturgical music—including 
synagogal choirs—whence he gathered some of his suggestive images of the 
ordered cosmos." I cannot follow this connection in detail. But since his contri- 
butions informed and inspired the early Christian theologians considered here, 
throughout my analysis I point to Philo and the relevant scholarship whenever 
appropriate. On this note, I turn to Ignatius and Irenaeus’ contributions. 

The cosmos and its representations were certainly not a predominant con- 
cern of Ignatius. A bishop of Antioch in the late first century and the early 
second century, Ignatius provided guidance and solace for the churches he 
encountered on his way to martyrdom by sending letters. If there is a com- 


atiei in cugetarea Părintelui Dumitru Stăniloae,” in Dumitru Stăniloae sau paradoxul teolo- 
giei, ed. Teodor Bakonsky and Bogdan Tataru-Cazaban (Bucuresti: Anastasia, 2003), 183- 
241. 

10 Philo’s impact on patristic authors is well documented. Everett Ferguson, “Philo and the 
Fathers on Music,” in The Studia Philonica Annual 31, ed. David T. Runia et al. (Atlanta: Soci- 
ety of Biblical Literature, 2019), 185-199. Runia, “The Pre-Christian Origins,” 16-19; Philo in 
Early Christian Literature: A Survey, JTECL 3 (Assen and Minneapolis: Van Gorcum and 
Fortress Press, 1993), 37-43. 

11 Philo, Creation 53, 69, 77, 79. See Philo of Alexandria: On the Creation of the Cosmos accord- 
ing to Moses, trans. David T. Runia, Pacs 1 (Leiden, Boston, Köln: Brill, 2001), 59, 64, 
66-67, 126. For Philo’s cosmology, see Pelikan, What Has Athens to Do with Jerusalem? 67- 
87. Philo’s interest in music, including liturgical, is solidly documented. Ferguson, “Philo 
and the Fathers,” 187-188. Everett Ferguson, “The Art of Praise: Philo and Philodemus on 
Music,” in Early Christianity and Classical Culture: Comparative Studies in Honor of Abra- 
ham J. Malherbe, ed. John T. Fitzgerald et al., SNT uo (Leiden and Boston: Brill, 2003), 
391-426, esp. 407-425. For the impact of Judaism on the early Christian liturgy, see Ger- 
ard Rouwhorst, “How Eschatological Was Early Christian Liturgy?” SP 40 (2006): 93-108, 
esp. 94-95. 
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mon denominator in his seven authentic epistles and, so, in his ecclesiological 
thinking, this is the fellowship of God’s people,!* then confronted by inter- 
nal dissensions, cultural challenges, and social pressures.!3 As with Diognetus 
and the overall ancient thinking, however, Ignatius’ discourse is not entirely 
without cosmological resonances either. When he contemplates salvation in 
what scholars call the Starhymn—the object of my analysis—he mentions 
the cosmic dimension of the Lord’s incarnation. Salvation is creation’s divine 
remaking and/or rearrangement. Interestingly, the passage considers the uni- 
verse through the lens of the Christian liturgy. The doxology of the church and 
liturgical music appear as familiar images—or cultural references—by which 
Ignatius conveys the notion of a universe that, renewed, sings a thanksgiving 
ode to the Saviour. In short, his depiction of the reorganised cosmos matches 
his view of Christian life as harmonious. Given this vantage point of his world- 
view, in what follows I discuss, first, aspects of Ignatian ecclesiology to then 
address the cosmic generalisation of this model. 


11 Ecclesiological Explorations 

Ignatius’ letters abound in liturgical and poetical imagery, by which he 
encourages Christians to stay the course to the end. I am particularly interested 
in a passage from his Ephesians, where he introduces two musical illustrations 
of the church’s life, that is, the analogy of the lyre and the metaphor of the 
choir. These images depict the church as a worshiping and symphonic commu- 
nity. Liturgical melody expresses the dynamic quality of the church’s harmony. 
Just before the relevant passage, Ignatius advises the Ephesian faithful to “run 
together” with their bishop and one another’ (corresponding to the imperial 
standard of “like-mindedness”),!6 after the example of the local presbyters. He 
continues: 


12 Allen Brent, Ignatius of Antioch: A Martyr Bishop and the Origin of Episcopacy (London: 
T&T Clark, 2007), u, 31, 33-34, 41-42. Claudia Rapp, Holy Bishops in Late Antiquity: The 
Nature of Christian Leadership in an Age of Transition, TCH (Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 2005), 7, 27-28. Richardson, Early Christian Fathers, 76- 
77: 

13 Ehrman, “Introduction,” in The Apostolic Fathers, vol. 1:203-217, esp. 206-209. Joel Mar- 
cus, “Jewish Christianity,” in The Cambridge History of Christianity, vol. 1:87-102, esp. 97. 
Richard A. Norris, Jr, “The apostolic and sub-apostolic writings: the New Testament and the 
Apostolic Fathers,’ in The Cambridge History of Early Christian Literature, 1-19, esp. 14-15. 
Rapp, Holy Bishops in Late Antiquity, 7, 26-28, 36. 

14 See Brent, Ignatius of Antioch, 17—18, 31, 34, 55, 63—64, 84, 89, 93, 151. 

15 Ephesians 4.1. 

16 €v ópovoig. The phrase occurs twice in the fourth chapter. Ephesians 4.1-2. For a recent 
study of the concept in Ignatius and the imperial culture of the time, see Allen Brent, 
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For your presbytery, which is worthy of that name and of God, is attuned 
to the bishop as the strings of a lyre (ws xopdat x18apq). And so Jesus Christ 
is praised in your unanimity and consonant love. Therefore each man 
should join the choir (xopòç yiveode) so that—being consonant in una- 
nimity and taking up God’s tune in unity—you may sing with one voice 
through Jesus Christ to the Father, that he may both listen to and recog- 
nise you through the good deeds you achieve. For you are members of his 
Son (EAN dvtag Tod vioð abtod).!7 


The passage is replete with musical terms: to be attuned; the strings of the 
lyre; symphonic or consonant harmony; hymn singing; become a choir; tune 
or pitch; one voice or unison; and to listen to the music or the voices of the 
chorus. These musical terms constitute a stock from which Ignatius draws his 
analogies and metaphors for a melodious church. Hence, being a community 
is not only about membership in Christ—as the Pauline paraphrase which 
concludes the passage suggests—but about arriving at a dynamic harmony, 
a symphonic coming together. The expression of this symphony, in virtuous 
and loving communion, is a true hymn to God. But not every word within 
this excerpt is of musical origin, at least not at first sight. The suggestion of 
William Schoedel that the end of the passage plays on the two meanings of the 
word yéAn, that is, members and melodies,!® is not entirely likely. The phrase’s 
distinctly Pauline scent seems to limit the possibility. It identifies Christians 
as “members of his Son” (EAN dvtag tod viod adtod),!9 echoing Paul’s phrase, 
“being members of his body” (EAn écpev toô owpatoç adtob) at Eph 5:30. The 
latter, in turn, refers to the parts of the body and bears no musical connota- 
tions. The rehearsal of the Pauline stance seems to narrow down the polysemy 
of Ay to the meaning of membership or participation. If the word has also a 
musical meaning, that is indirectly and as Ignatius’ literary reworking of Paul's 
phrase.?° 


Ignatius of Antioch and the Second Sophistic: A Study of an Early Christian Transformation 
of Pagan Culture, STAC 36 (Tiibingen: Mohr Siebek, 2006), 231-308. 

17. Ephesians 41-2. 

18 William R. Schoedel, Ignatius of Antioch: A Commentary on the Letters of Ignatius of Anti- 
och, Herm (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1985), 53. At 51-53 can be found an analysis of the 
passage under consideration. 

19 Ephesians 4.2. For the use of Paul’s Eph in the Ignatian corpus, see Paul Foster, “The Epis- 
tles of Ignatius of Antioch and the Writings that Later Formed the New Testament,” in 
The Reception of the New Testament in the Apostolic Fathers, ed. Andrew F. Gregory and 
Christopher M. Tuckett (Oxford University Press, 2005), 159-186, esp. 168-169. 

20 Iam grateful to Anna Silvas for the discussion which led me to this elucidation. 
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Either way, the church's body is a melodious one nonetheless, as the rest of 
the passage evidences by the suite of musical terms it includes. It is a structured 
society that takes as its point of reference the harmonious rapport between 
presbytery and bishop, the former being attuned to the latter like the strings 
of the lyre.”! This is not the only place where Ignatius makes recourse to this 
analogy. In his Philadelphians, the same phrase, rendered as we yopõaîç x18dpa 
(‘like the lyre and its strings”), is used for the local bishop “attuned” or obedi- 
ent to God’s commandments.” Here, Everett Ferguson traces Philo’s analogy 
between observing the divine commandments and music-making.*? Mirror- 
ing Philo’s approach, Ignatius’ melodious structure of the church is founded 
on the principle of hierarchical obedience. Laity follows the guidance of the 
presbyters, the presbyters the bishop’s, and the bishop Christ’s, as Christ him- 
self observes the will or mind of the Father.?4 This cascade of obedience secures 
the vertical harmony of the congregation. All that it performs in this spirit is a 
melody to God: the consonance of a lyre’s well attuned strings. 

The analogy of the lyre is but one musical motif within the passage under 
consideration. After the initial reference to the attuned strings, Ignatius turns 
to yet another image of church life, the choir. Before reviewing this metaphor, 
I must emphasise—pace Schoedel?5—that Ignatius does not focus on the rela- 
tionship between these two images. Instead, he is interested in the realities 
which they signify. As the lyre’s strings denote the harmony between presbyters 
and bishop, the choir and the choirmaster refer to the congregation and the 
bishop. Emulating the virtuous example of the presbyters, the congregation is 
supposed to work chorally, symphonically, or “through unanimity and conso- 
nant love,” by taking “God’s tune” and so praising Christ.2° Note the explicit 
point on the symphonic energies of the church; the loving harmony of the 
assembly appears as an embodied song to Christ. Ferguson pinpointed here 
another hallmark of Philo’s views, that the concordance of believers in practis- 


21 Ephesians 4.1. 

22 Philadelphians 1.2. For a brief analysis of this passage, see Philip A. Harland, “Christ- 
Bearers and Fellow-Initiates: Local Cultural Life and Christian Identity in Ignatius’ Letters,” 
JECS 11:4 (2003): 481-499, esp. 481. 

23 Ferguson, “The Art of Praise,” 412 and “Philo and the Fathers,” 186. For Philo’s influence on 
Ignatius, see Runia, Philo in Early Christian Literature, 89-90. 

24 See further Ephesians 3.2; 5.1; Philadelphians 3.2 etc. For a recent analysis of Ignatius’ struc- 
tured, or hierarchical, church order, see Brent, Ignatius and the Second Sophistic, 121-211. 

25 Schoedel, Ignatius of Antioch, 52. 

26 Ephesians 4.1. Fora related image in Ignatius’ Romans, see James McKinnon, Music in early 
Christian literature (Cambridge University Press, 1987), 19. 
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ing virtue makes a symphony.”’ Accordingly, Ignatian church life is the unison 
of an attuned chorus. Tunefulness presupposes the free and conscious accord 
(see the call that “each man joins the choir,’ which denotes free will) of the 
singers and the choirmaster. What facilitates their unison is the divine musical 
score, “God’s tune” taken up by the assembly. 

By depicting the church as called to “become a chorus,’”8 Ignatius adds fur- 
ther imagery to the Pauline ecclesiology of Eph 4-5, and the New Testament 
overall, which otherwise employs tropes not inspired by the world of music. 
Ignatius must have borrowed from the church’s liturgical experience, where 
the entire assembly chants the psalms with one voice??—in angelic fashion, as 
Clement of Rome pointed out a little earlier, before the turn of the century.2° 
The same experience, Blowers observed,*! shaped the “doxological language” 
of early Christian theology. But what mediated this experience culturally— 
Harland added—was the terminology of mystery religions.3? We shall soon see 
that all these bear an impact on the Ignatian worldview. 

What matters is that the church is called to mirror—without this nuance 
being explicit in the passage under consideration—the celestial choir men- 
tioned in Ephesians 19.2. To that text I turn in what follows. Taking his cue 
from First Clement,?3 Ferguson showed, Ignatius treats the church and the 
cosmos as correspondent worshipping communities.4 Ferguson's assessment 
corroborates Bart Ehrman’s view of First Clement, in which the church com- 
munity replicates the celestial order and nature in general.35 This perception 
was widespread. Cilliers Breytenbach pointed out that the mutual mirroring 
of the celestial and societal choirs had numerous antecedents in ancient cul- 
ture.36 Later, in the seventh century, we find the church ranks and the cosmic 
reality mirroring each other in Maximus the Confessor’s ecclesiological work, 


27 Ferguson, “The Art of Praise,” 412—413. Bogdan Bucur, to whom I am grateful for this insight, 
shared with me that the opposite of the melodious harmony of virtue is nàņppéànpa, a 
word usually translated by “fault” or “mistake,” but whose radical, wed, from péA0¢ (song), 
signifies lack of musical harmony. If virtue is harmony, sin is cacophony. 

28 Ephesians 4.2. Cf. his Romans 2.2. 

29 Everett Ferguson, “Toward a Patristic Theology of Music,’ SP 24 (1993): 266-283, esp. 279- 
280, and the references therein. 

30 McKinnon, Music in early Christian literature, 18. 

31 Blowers, “Doctrine of Creation,” 907. 

32 Harland, “Christ-Bearers and Fellow-Initiates.” 

33 See Cilliers Breytenbach, “Civic Concord and Cosmic Harmony: Sources of Metaphoric 
Mapping in 7 Clement 20:3,” in Early Christianity and Classical Culture, 259-273, esp. 271. 

34 Ferguson, “A Patristic Theology of Music,’ 278. 

35 Ehrman, “Introduction,” in The Apostolic Fathers, vol. 118-33, esp. 20. 

36 See Breytenbach, “Civic Concord,” 261-270. Philo, Ignatius’ source, explicitly depicted 
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The Mystagogy.*" It is in this light that I consider Ignatius’ complex articulation 
of the rapport between the church and the cosmos. 


1.2 Celestial Music 

After the moving depiction of the church constituted as melody, Ephesians 
returns to the metaphor of the choir in a passage known as the Starhymn.38 So 
named by contemporary scholars, including, recently, Matthew Gordley,®9 this 
passage is not a liturgical ode.?° Gordley calls it a didactic hymn. But even to 
refer to this passage as a hymn is inaccurate, since, despite its suggestive power, 
it lacks the characteristics of a poem. It rather is a rhetorically crafted piece of 
artistic prose. But what matters is that the Starhymn depicts the response of 
the universe to the Lord’s advent as the acclamation of a church choir. The pro- 
tagonists of the passage are the star of Christ’s nativity and the eons, the other 
celestial bodies. In the words of Ignatius, 


How did he (sc. Christ) show himself to the eons? A star whose light was 
ineffable shone in the sky more than all the stars, and its novelty bewil- 
dered. All the other stars, together with the sun and the moon, became a 
chorus (yopòç eyéveto) for the (new) star whose light surpassed all the oth- 
ers. And there was disturbance regarding the source of this novelty and 
unlikelihood to them.4? 


This passage echoes Matt 2 (esp. v. 2, 7, 9-10), where Christ’s nativity is an- 
nounced by a strange star.43 Ignatius links the astronomical event and Christ's 
birth explicitly, leaving little doubt that he alludes to the Matthean story. The 
cosmic phenomenon that accompanied Christ’s birth interested many early 


the mind and the heavens as converging in their praising God. See Ferguson, “Philo and 
the Fathers,” 186-187. 

37 +The Mystagogy1, 2, 7- 

38 Foran analysis of the text, see F.H. Stander, “The Starhymn in the Epistle of Ignatius to the 
Ephesians (19:2-3), VC 43:3 (1989): 209-214. 

39 Matthew E. Gordley, Teaching through Song in Antiquity: Didactic Hymnody among Greeks, 
Romans, Jews, and Christians (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2011), 353-355. 

40 Schoedel, Ignatius of Antioch, 8, 87-88. Schoedel altogether rejected the possibility that 
the Ignatian letters incorporate liturgical material. 

41  Gordley, Teaching through Song, 352. 

42 Ephesians 19.2. 

43 Fora detailed analysis of the Matthean episode, its sources, and its early Christian recep- 
tion, see Tim Hegedus, Early Christianity and Ancient Astrology, Ps 6 (New York: Peter Lang, 
2007), 202-222. 
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Christian authors,** Ignatius seemingly being the first to have tapped the rich- 
ness of its theological, soteriological, and cosmological significance. Which 
means that Dale Allison’s list of early Christian sources dealing with the nativity 
star*> must also include Ignatius’ name. As with Allison’s omission, it is difficult 
to grasp Schoedel’s reservations concerning the possibility of a Matthean ref- 
erence here.*® Recent scholarship substantiates Ignatius’ familiarity with the 
Gospel of Matthew,*’ proving Schoedel’s objections unfounded. My concerns, 
however, are of a different sort. 

This excerpt depicts a novel star disturbing the sidereal arrangement and 
instigating a reordering of the universe. A meaningful nexus exists between 
Christ and the new star,*8 by which the Lord’s power is transposed as a celes- 
tial occurrence. Both this connection and its outcome, the transfer of power, 
answer the original question about Christ’s manifestation (“How did he show 
himself to the eons?”), and the wonder of the eons at what caused the mighty 
celestial sign (“there was disturbance regarding the source of this novelty”). In 
suggesting this transposition, Ignatius obviously reworks the Matthean narra- 
tive, where this matter is not mentioned. 

That the strange star shares in the power of the Lord is shown by the sun, the 
moon, and the distant stars adjusting their routine to its advent by becoming 
its chorus.*9 The natural song of the celestial bodies—noticed a little earlier 
by Clement of Rome®°—receives a new impetus through the phenomenon. 
The cosmos is thereby endowed with new theological and soteriological con- 
notations. Its song is more harmonious, being freed from evil. This latter aspect 
appears in a reference to the vanishing of abhorrent practices and situations: 


44 Fora survey of the early Christian representation of the nativity star as an unusual occur- 
rence, see Dale C. Allison, Jr., Studies in Matthew: Interpretation Past and Present (Grand 
Rapids, MI: Baker Academic, 2005), 17—41, esp. 18-19. This survey makes only a brief ref- 
erence to Ignatius (at 32 n. 49), wrongly attributing to him the idea—not present in our 
text—that the star was purposely created in order to guide the magi. 

45 Allison, Studies in Matthew, 20 n. u. 

46 See Schoedel, Ignatius of Antioch, 92. Instead, he analysed the passage in the light of 
the Gnostic literature produced decades after the Ignatian corpus. Schoedel, Ignatius of 
Antioch, 87-93. Hegedus, Early Christianity, 207, refers to Schoedel’s doubts without chal- 
lenging his views. See also Tim Hegedus, “The Magi and the Star in the Gospel of Matthew 
and Early Christian Tradition,” LTP 59:1 (2003): 81-95, esp. 89-93. 

47 Allison, Studies in Matthew, 32, 112, 149, 151. Foster, “The Epistles of Ignatius,’ 173-181. Gord- 
ley, Teaching through Song, 355. 

48 Rightly, Stander, “The Starhymn,” 213, observes that the hymn identifies the star with 
Christ. 

49  xopdc Eyeveto TH &otépı (Ephesians 19.2). 

50 First Clement 20. The chapter seems to be summarising Ps 103 (LXX). 
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“all magic was dismantled and every bond of evil was removed.”*! A couple of 
centuries later, Athanasius echoed this position, affirming that the Lord’s cruci- 
fixion and resurrection brought liberation from evil and deception.®? Relevant 
for now is the meaningful bridge between Christ and the nativity star. The star 
makes obvious the discrete yet encompassing reach of the salvation wrought 
by Christ. 

The celestial phenomenon could not have had this impact by itself. It was 
not the “workings of the star,’ as F.H. Stander asserted, that caused the cos- 
mic reordering as a chorus.* It was the Lord. The saving power revealed to the 
universe belongs to Christ, not to the coruscating star. Christ’s activity holds a 
prominent place in the discourse of Ignatius, here and elsewhere.*4 That Christ 
is the topic of the Starhymn is obvious from the outset by way of a rhetori- 
cal interrogation: “How did he show himself to the eons?” The christological 
aspect finds confirmation in the next portion of the text, which does not men- 
tion the celestial phenomenon at all, but focuses instead on the “human way in 
which God revealed himself, for the novelty of life eternal.”°> The overlapping 
of Christ’s cosmic revelation to the eons and his revelation through the incar- 
nation is inescapable.5° The cosmic agent and the historical saviour are one. 
Therefore, what causes a tumult in the heavens is the manifestation of God 
incarnate.>” The power to change the cosmos is divine power. 

Against this theological backdrop, Ignatius makes an important point about 
the cosmos and its renewal. He does so by drawing an implicit symmetry 
between the saved universe, represented by the reordered sidereal scenery, and 
the church, as saved humankind. This symmetry transpires when the passage 
under consideration is taken together with Ephesians 4.1-2. Salvation is not 
only a human event of gathering as church; it has cosmic effects. The starfield 
and overall the cosmos are granted the same salvation as the church, and 


51 ~~ Ephesians 19.3. See Hegedus, Early Christianity, 207-208. 

52 Incarnation 1s etc. Athanasius was clearer than Ignatius in distinguishing the celestial sign 
from its source: Christ made the star shine as a sign of his divine rule. Incarnation 37.30- 
34 

53 Stander, “The Starhymn,” 211-212. 

54  Gordley, Teaching through Song, 353, 354-355. Ferguson, “Philo and the Fathers,” 183 n. 53. 
Quasten, Patrology, 1:65. 

55 Ephesians 19.3. For references to this passage, see Brent, Ignatius and the Second Sophistic, 
230 and Schoedel, Ignatius of Antioch, 93-94. 

56 Ephesians 19.2-3. 

57 The confession of Christ as God is another constant feature of Ignatius’ teaching. Behr, 
Christian Theology, 1:84, 90-92. Brandon Cline and Trevor Thomson, “Ignatius Redux: Bart 
Ehrman on Ignatius and His Letters,” JR 86:3 (2006): 442-454, esp. 443. 
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together with it. As a result, the universe becomes a chorus that praises Christ, 
matching the way the church gratefully sings to the saviour. In the evocative 
image of Winton, when two boys sing in their boat at night, the river and the 
stars merge together, becoming a place of wonder and peace.58 The metaphor 
of the starfield become a chorus—likewise met in another writing from the 
same timeframe®?—deserves further attention. 

The image of the choral or liturgical starfield must be the outcome of 
Ignatius’ juxtaposition of two scriptural exempla, the cosmic phenomenon 
described in Matt 2 and the angelic choruses of Luke 2:13-14. The presence 
of Lucan material in the Ignatian corpus is well documented.®° But, mirror- 
ing their doubts regarding the Starhymn and Matt 2, scholars ignore Luke 2 as 
a source of inspiration for the passage. They are more interested in the dream 
of Joseph (Gen 37:9), where the sun, the moon, and eleven stars bow down to 
the patriarch. Stander, for example, reworked Schoedel’s tentative proposal on 
the impact of Joseph’s dream®! into a statement that this dream was the main 
source behind Ignatius’ celestial choirs.6* But this only goes so far. Joseph's 
dream would account for the Starhymn’s reverent celestial bodies and for the 
heavenly rearrangement, but not for the nativity star as a christological sym- 
bol. Balaam’s fourth prophecy at Num 24:17 about the messianic star shining 
forth from Jacob is a better textual antecedent. Moreover, celestial choirs are 
absent from Gen 37:9, where the sun, the moon, and the stars bow down in 
mute reverence, while singing stars feature in the Psalter (LXX 18:1-4; 148:3- 
4), in the Book of Job (38:7), in Philo,®? and in Stoicism.® Ignatius was surely 
well aware of some if not all of these literary antecedents, which he creatively 
amalgamated into a poetical rewriting of the Matthean episode. This creative 
remake of heterogenous materials into a new narrative matches Allen Brent’s 
portrayal of Ignatius as transforming pagan culture.® 

Nevertheless, and without denying the impact of the other images discussed 
above, I propose that the Starhymn’s singing or dancing® celestial bodies emu- 
late the angelic choirs of the Lucan nativity story. True, it is the angels who 


58 Winton, Cloudstreet, 114. 

59 See “the choirs of the stars” (Aotépwv te yopoi) in First Clement 20.3. 

60 See Foster, “The Epistles of Ignatius,’ 181-182 and the sources quoted there. 

61 — Schoedel, Ignatius of Antioch, 92. 

62 Stander, “The Starhymn,” 213. 

63 Ferguson, “The Art of Praise,” 415. 

64 Ferguson, “A Patristic Theology of Music,’ 271 n. 30. 

65 Brent, Ignatius and the Second Sophistic. 

66 — xopd¢ is polysemic, meaning both chorus and dancing. This polysemy is well exploited by 
Philo, Creation 53, 78, 126. 
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chant hymns to the Lord there, not the stars, but Ignatius conflates the two 
images. Replacing Luke’s angels by the sidereal bodies was an ingenious stylistic 
move on his part. It must have been facilitated by the widespread identifica- 
tion of the stars with angels in various Jewish and Christian sources of that 
age,°” and the view of the stars as alive.68 As Margaret Barker pointed out, 
Ignatius was equally aware of matters astronomical and angelic, and knew 
about the link between the stars and the spiritual beings.6 He could have 
easily combined the two Gospel narratives by changing the Lucan angels into 
Matthew’s implicit starfield evoked by the nativity star. The mark of Luke’s nar- 
rative upon the Starhymn should not be dismissed. We retain Ignatius’ stars 
chorally chanting—or dancing—together in angelic fashion around the cos- 
mic object that announced the Lord’s nativity. 

These findings clarify something else in the Starhymn. The scriptural back- 
ground of the praising heavens, namely, the celestial choirs of the Psalter and 
the singing angels of Luke, demand a positive appraisal of the eons bedazzled 
by the occurrence of the nativity star. Considered through the lens of this scrip- 
tural material, the celestial choreography of the Starhymn, pace Schoedel, does 
not refer to a dramatic clash between light and darkness, or between the war- 
ring eons of the Gnostic myths.”° It isn’t about Lovecraft’s threatening stars that 
“leer down from the same place in the black vault, winking hideously.””! The 
heavenly powers were often mistrusted in late antiquity—as Alan Scott has 
shown’?—and therefore Schoedel’s interpretation may be correct to a degree. 
But Ignatius’ eons, configured after a scriptural pattern, are not dark forces. 
Their presence is not threatening, even though the nova terrifies them. To their 
positive depiction may have contributed, however, more than this weaving of 
scriptural images. Ignatius seems to have also adhered to a very different rep- 
resentation of reality, namely, a naturalistic one. Let me explain. 


67 See Allison, Studies in Matthew, 25-28 (the stars as angels) and 28-30 (the magi’s star as an 
angel). The interchangeability of stars and angels is obvious in Rev 1:20, where these beings 
symbolise the bishops of the seven churches. On the seven stars of Revelation, see Bog- 
dan Gabriel Bucur, Angelomorphic Pneumatology: Clement of Alexandria and Other Early 
Christian Witnesses, VCSup 95 (Leiden and Boston: Brill, 2009), 94-95. 

68 Allison, Studies in Matthew, 21-25, 30-33. Alan Scott, Origen and the Life of the Stars: A His- 
tory of an Idea, OECS (Oxford University Press and Clarendon Press, 1991), 3—62, 113-149. 
Neither Allison nor Scott pays attention to Ignatius’ view of the stars. 

69 Barker, Creation, 81 (on Trallians 5), 283 (mentioning a statement about Ignatius in Euse- 
bius of Caesarea). 

70  Schoedel, Ignatius of Antioch, 91-92. 

71 Lovecraft, “Polaris,” 33. 
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Corresponding to Aristides and the Disciple’s physicalist cosmology dis- 
cussed in Chapter One, the eons of Ignatius are sidereal bodies—the cosmic 
panorama itself, the starfield, God’s visible creation—not entities of the spir- 
itual realm. Ignatius upholds a complex representation of reality. The mythic 
reading of the living and/or angelic stars that sing is but one way of consid- 
ering the matter at hand. Mythology was not the only worldview available 
at the time. Various cosmographers treated the sidereal bodies from a purely 
astronomical angle, as physical objects, free of zoomorphic or angelomorphic 
connotations.’ Ignatius subscribes to this physicalist worldview. Accordingly, 
he understands the eons as celestial bodies, namely, the sun, the moon, and 
the stars mentioned in the relevant passage. There is nothing evil about these 
natural objects. Recently, Gordley demonstrated that the “powers,” or eons, or 
the Starhymn are indeed celestial bodies.”4 Against this backdrop, the passage 
presents a reorganised starfield consisting of astronomical bodies moving in 
the sky. This naturalist perception elicits at least one interesting implication. 
The ripples of salvation taken as a redesigned music of the spheres—together 
with the phenomenon of the star and the puzzlement of the eons turned into 
music—relativise a central tenet of ancient cosmology. For the ancients viewed 
the celestial spheres as immutable and mute and, sometimes, as circumscribed 
by a solid vault.”5 Ignatius challenges this idea by speaking of a new cosmic 
occurrence—the strange star—and the reorganisation of the starfield into a 
choir. In so doing, he depicts a natural cosmos that moves and changes, resem- 
bling the modern view that “the universe cannot just sit there from eternity, 
filled with stars from end to end.””6 Nevertheless, Ignatius’ is a universe which, 
like in Diognetus, is open to the divine insofar as it is theologically stamped. 
Above our heads, the stars don’t go by silently. They haven't forgotten the mes- 
sage they are supposed to convey.’” 

What does all this signify in terms of the Ignatian worldview? To answer this 
question, we must review what we learnt about the stars, or eons. According to 
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Ignatius’ complex cosmology, they are physical objects whose preexistent order 
was rearranged at the incarnation by the appearance of the novel star. But they 
also are created beings whose musical or liturgical potential was activated by 
the event. The incarnation restored both their nature and their voices, which 
previously have been either silenced or distorted by evil. And from then on, 
these voices work in a new, liturgical fashion, as a church choir singing praises. 
The renewed activity of the celestial bodies reminds one of the bells and the 
semantron which Marcello La Matina analysed in the music of Arvo Part, where 
these archaic instruments are put to a new use.’® In like manner, the stars sing 
a new song. 

Either way, the good nature of the eons becomes apparent. As singing phys- 
ical bodies—music being a dimension of the world’°’—the eons are part of 
a positive worldview which paved the way for Clement’s equally positive per- 
ception.®° This being the case, the identification of the wondering stars or the 
amazed eons with evil powers makes no sense. This is even more obvious when 
we compare the Starhymn and Ephesians 4.1-2. We already know that the celes- 
tial scenery of Ignatius resembles the view of the church as a chorus attuned to 
God and which praises Christ. The sidereal bodies turn towards Christ’s star and 
sing both like the Lucan angels and in the very manner of the church assembly, 
pointing to their maker and saviour. The church choir lends to the stars its own 
“congregational” structure and with it a liturgical function. We shall soon dis- 
cover that Athanasius both reiterated and offered a counterpoint to Ignatius’ 
approach. Regardless, Ignatius’ is a positive worldview. 

To sum up, the correspondence between the imagery of the two passages is 
noteworthy. By representing the church and the cosmos as choirs,®! Ignatius 
established a meaningful axis between them. As a result, they appear as con- 
nected realities and as interchangeable categories. The church is a singing 
cosmos, the cosmos is a singing church. Both proclaim God’s glory and in so 
doing function as means of revelation that convey divine knowledge.®2 A sub- 
tle difference occurs however in Ephesians 4.2, which refers to God listening to 
and recognising the congregation provided it becomes “symphonic” in its vir- 
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tuous workings. The church receives a conditional blessing that depends on 
human worthiness or, literally, on truly becoming a choir (yopd¢ yiveode). In 
turn, the sidereal bodies of Ephesians 19.2 recognise Christ without difficulty in 
the occurrence of the novel star, thus becoming a choir (yopd¢ éyéveto). While 
the cosmos has a natural sense for God, so to speak, the church must culti- 
vate this sense through its worthy, virtuous activities—precisely those activi- 
ties that enhance its harmony. 

What matters is that by entwining various images and sources, including 
various representations of reality, Ignatius construed the universe as ordered, 
melodious, and theologically meaningful. This depiction was not lost, we shall 
see below, on later theologians. 


2 Irenaeus 


With or without a literary continuity being obvious, we shall see below that 
the melodic images of Ignatius and, partially, of First Clement, the lyre and the 
chorus, reappear in the cosmological thought of Clement and Athanasius. But 
before turning to the Alexandrians, I must discuss the use of the analogy of the 
lyre by Clement’s older contemporary, Irenaeus. 

Irenaeus was bishop of Lyon in the second half of the second century. 
Trained in Smyrna by Ignatius’ friend, Polycarp,®* he often addressed matters 
of the Christian worldview. What stimulated him to do so were the Gnostic 
cosmologies which also challenged Clement and Origen, his younger Alexan- 
drian confréres. To map his way of representing reality is beyond the scope of 
this study. Suffice it to point out that in the last couple of decades his think- 
ing on this topic received scholarly attention.®> In what follows I consider a 
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single example of his applying melodic imagery to cosmology. The passage in 
question illustrates a similar approach to those later encountered in Clement 
and Athanasius, but it is difficult to prove a literary connection between them 
because the Irenaean text is not available in its original. That said, the presence 
of the same approach in these authors may prove at least their use of common 
sources, possibly Ignatius and definitely Philo. 

Irenaeus employed the analogy of the lyre—Latin cithara;®® cf. in Ignatius 
the Greek xıð&pa—to illustrate the coherence of a universe ordered by one 
God.®’ This is a decidedly different use from Ignatius and Clement of Rome, 
who saw creation through the lens of the choral image. In using the lyre anal- 
ogy in a cosmological sense, Irenaeus may have borrowed from Philo’s symbolic 
correspondence between the seven strings of the instrument and the choral 
dance of the seven planets.88 The representation of the seven planets in musi- 
cal terms was quite common at the time. In the first half of the third century, 
Origen quoted Celsus, a second century critic of Christianity, as a witness to 
this usage.8° Relevant is that, according to John Behr,?° Irenaeus was not a 
stranger to the employment of musical images and terms in cosmological con- 
texts, and other areas. A little before introducing the analogy of the lyre, he 
refers to the cosmic diversity and unity by way of a musically charged vocabu- 


lary: 


When each one of the many and various beings that have been made 
is considered apart from the others, they are contrary and discordant. 
But, (when they are considered) together with the whole of the creation, 
they are harmonious and consonant (bene aptata et bene consonantia)— 


86 For some reason, in his retroversion Harvey (at 343 n. 2, n. 4) rendered cithara by bpa, 
lyre. The sentence is part of the passage which I analyse below. Harvey must have been 
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the way the sound of the lyre (citharae sonus), which consists of many 
and opposite sounds, makes one harmonious melody through the inter- 
val pertaining to them.?! 


This text addresses creation’s diversity or multiplicity, indicating how the var- 
ious parts of the cosmos are reconciled within the whole. The analytical ap- 
proach, which prescribes the examination of the parts in separation from the 
whole, misses the coherence and the meaning of the creation, but both coher- 
ence and meaning emerge when all things are considered together, in synthe- 
sis. 

Opposing the Gnostics’ solution to the issue of unity and plurality—or 
rather, their inability to find one®*—Irenaeus gives a polemical answer, mean- 
ing to set the record straight. A comprehensive representation of reality holds 
unity and multiplicity, or the whole and the parts, together. His grasp of reality 
finds echoes in Gregory of Nyssa’s view of the creation as a single event and 
multiple events, discussed below in Chapter Six. It also anticipates what Louth 
calls Maximus the Confessor’s “Chalcedonian logic” of union and distinction.%? 
The complex cosmology of Irenaeus, together with the input of his traditional 
heirs, are important landmarks of the cultural history that continues in the con- 
temporary quest for meaning, grand narratives, and theories of everything. The 
latter, for example, face similar difficulties when it is about bridging the whole 
and the details. 

More important for the argument of this chapter, however, is that Irenaeus’ 
solution entails the use of musical terms and imagery. The plural consonan- 
tia may be interpreted both musically, “symphonic,” and otherwise, “in agree- 
ment.” The phrase bene aptata, likewise, may mean both “well fitted” and “har- 
monious.” According to W.W. Harvey, the phrase bene aptata et bene consonan- 
tia would have been rendered in the original Greek as cùdppoota xal oúupwva, 4 
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echoing Philo’s vocabulary and cohering with Irenaeus’ rich musical terms 
analysed by Behr. This choice of words prepares the straightforward musical 
analogy of the lyre. 

Taken separately, the lyre’s cords produce different sounds, yet taken to- 
gether they combine into a harmonious melody. The separate sounds, perhaps 
meaningless and unpleasant on their own, give delight when skilfully com- 
bined as music. Similarly, the cosmos consists of “many and various beings” 
which appear to be “contrary and discordant” with one another when isolated 
from the whole. But when they are perceived as one creation—without a loss of 
the differences—they are “harmonious and consonant,’ resulting in a meaning- 
fully ordered universe. The passage states the obvious about reality, of course, 
since nothing exists in isolation from other things and from the universe in its 
entirety. As John Donne’s celebrated line has it, “No man is an island.” Rele- 
vant, here, is that Irenaeus discloses something profound about the early Chris- 
tian view of the universe. It is a holistic way of looking at things which allows to 
piece together the varied tesserae of reality into a beautiful mosaic; irrespective 
of their difference from one another, the many beings constitute one world. Or, 
to take the aural analogy, more suitable for the topic of this chapter—it is a 
matter of listening to nature’s sounds through an earpiece which allows one to 
hear the music of the spheres. As such, the early Christian universe is ordered, 
a complex melody upsurging from the different sounds of its many strings. We 
shall see below that Clement entertained similar views of reality as melodious, 
but he developed them well beyond Irenaeus’ scope. 

I mentioned above one difference between Irenaeus and Ignatius, in that 
Ignatius did not use the image of the lyre in cosmological settings. Apart 
from that, the vocabulary of the Irenaean passage echoes Ephesians. Given the 
retroversion of consonantia and consonantem into cbugwva and ciuqwvov,%” it 
becomes obvious that Irenaeus borrowed Ignatius’ theme of symphony or har- 
mony. Other differences still remain. While Ignatius introduced the liturgical 
symphony of the church, Irenaeus generalised this image for the creation in 
its entirety, beyond the intimations of the Starhymn. That said, facilitating his 
generalisation was undoubtedly Ignatius’ liturgical appraisal of the church and 
the cosmos as praising communities. Irenaeus appreciated Ignatius’ insight. 
Just a couple of lines after the above passage, he acknowledges cosmic har- 
mony as theologically meaningful—as pointing towards God, “the one and 


95 See Ferguson, “The Art of Praise,” 417—418. 

96 John Donne, xvi1 Meditation in Devotions upon Emergent Occasions, together with Death’s 
Duel (Ann Arbor: The University of Michigan Press, 1959), 108-109, esp. 109. 

97 Harvey, Sancti Irenaei, 343 n. 2, n. 4. 
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the same artist and maker.”°* Resembling listeners applauding an artist for 
the lyre’s beautiful music,99 anyone who contemplates the cosmic order can 
“neither ignore the artist, nor abandon the faith in the one God who made 
all things, nor blaspheme against our maker.”!0° We shall soon discover that 
Athanasius entertained a similar thought.!°! Irenaeus’ reference to the faith 
that discerns a theologically meaningful universe contradicts Dominic Unger’s 
view that knowing God in creation is “by reason, not by faith.”!°? Contem- 
platively approached, the world is an effective means of divine revelation: 
God works in and speaks/sings through the cosmos. Either way, the world- 
view of Irenaeus is not limited to affirming God’s transcendence over the cos- 
mos,103 

Irenaeus returns to the topic of the creation pointing to God a little later 
and from a different angle, quite apart from the musical framing considered 
above. There he affirms the agreement of Scripture and the cosmos that there 
is one God who created the universe and rules over it It is at this juncture— 
where we trace the kernel of later developments about the scriptural nature of 
the cosmos!°5— that Irenaeus overtly parts ways with Ignatius. For the latter, 
indeed, the Scriptures play no role towards authenticating doctrine.!0° We shall 
see below that Clement and Athanasius adopted Irenaeus’ twofold approach 
to the cosmos, that is, by way of the analogy of the lyre and through the scrip- 
tural connection. But the Alexandrians were also mindful of Ignatius’ choral 
imagery, which they both replayed in reference to the cosmos. 

To sum up this part of my analysis, it is noteworthy that by using melodic 
images and terms to articulate the Christian worldview, Ignatius and Irenaeus 
creatively engaged the cultural milieu of their time. The parallels with Philo’s 
musical references are also illustrative of this stance. Their melodic depictions 


98 Heresies 2.25.2. 

99 Textually, “they have to praise and glorify the artist” (Heresies 2.25.2). 

100 Heresies 2.25.2. 

101 Cf. Gentiles 47.14-31. 

102 See St Irenaeus of Lyons: Against the Heresies, 124 n. 5. 

103 See Minns, Irenaeus, 33-34. For a nuanced view, affirming the transcendence and the pres- 
ence of God, see Norris, God and World, 84-86. And for an analysis of Irenaeus’ sense of 
divine activity in the cosmos, see Lyman, Christology and Cosmology, 26-28. 

104 Heresies 2.27.2. For the revelational correspondence of Scripture and the creation, see the 
notes of Rousseau and Doutrelleau, 1:170, 174-175, and Unger, St Irenaeus of Lyons: Against 
the Heresies, n. 5 at 122-124. Steenberg, Irenaeus on Creation, 61, refers to the passage in 
2.27.2 without noticing the convergence of the two sources. 

105 See Blowers, “Contemplation of Nature,” 153. No reference to Heresies 2.27.2. 

106 For Ignatius and Irenaeus’ scriptural exegesis, see Trigg, “The Apostolic Fathers and Apol- 
ogists,” 305-307, 327-330. 
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of the ordered universe express their appreciation for God’s creation as theo- 
logically meaningful and as a means of revelation. Ignatius’ chorus metaphor, 
for example, depicts the universe as profoundly melodious, intoning hymns 
to God in “congregational” fashion. His cosmos is a liturgical one. In turn, Ire- 
naeus’ analogy of the lyre conveys a harmoniously ordered, meaningful cosmos 
of unity and diversity, which points to one God. His cosmos is a revelatory one. 
This evidence calls into question Behr’s assessment that for both fathers the 
source of revelation is Scripture only.!°’ From a different vantage point, the 
images they employed present a divinely created and led cosmos that wel- 
comes the oppressed Christians of those times. A cosmos both liturgical and 
scriptural is by no means innately hostile. 

I must now turn to the Alexandrian witnesses, who creatively developed 
these antecedents. For reasons of chronology, I begin with Clement. 


3 Clement 


In the tumultuous intellectual atmosphere of Alexandria throughout the sec- 
ond and in the early third century, Christian teachers like Clement faced—in 
addition to the hostility Diognetus documents—the competition of many cul- 
tured opponents. The clash is still apparent in the works of Clement's younger 
contemporary, Origen, who refuted Celsus’ critique of Christianity.°° Clement 
himself, in the footsteps of Irenaeus, confronted the Gnostic cosmologies in 
the same forum where this debate was played out, intellectual exchanges.!09 
To that end he adopted sophisticated strategies, including by engaging cul- 
tural trends of the time."° The same holds true for the apologetic treatise 


107 Behr, Christian Theology, 1:81-92, 11-133. 

108 Chadwick, “Introduction,” ix—xiii. Gianluca Piscini, “Le dialogue avec les chrétiens dans le 
Discours Véritable de Celse,” Adamantius 22 (2016): 139-152. 

109 = Stromateis 5.1.3. See Runia, Philo in Early Christian Literature, 19-131. 

110 Piotr Ashwin-Siejkowski, “Clement of Alexandria,” in The Wiley Blackwell Companion to 
Patristics, 84-97, esp. 85-86. Piotr Ashwin-Siejkowski, Clement of Alexandria on Trial: The 
Evidence of Heresy’ from Photius’ Bibliotheca, VCSup 101 (Leiden and Boston: Brill, 2010), 
53-54, 97, 105. Charles H. Cosgrove, “Clement of Alexandria and Early Christian Music,” 
JECS 14:3 (2006): 255-282, esp. 258-264. Andrew C. Itter, Esoteric Teaching in the Stro- 
mateis of Clement of Alexandria, VCSup 97 (Leiden and Boston: Brill, 2009), 83. Helen 
Rhee, Early Christian Literature: Christ and culture in the second and third centuries (Lon- 
don and New York: Routledge, 2005), 22, 58—60, 61-62. Scott, The Life of the Stars, 104-110. 
Mark Sheridan, Language for God in Patristic Tradition: Wrestling with Biblical Anthropo- 
morphism (Downers Grove, IL: IvP Press, 2015), 108-109. Calvin R. Stapert, A New Song for 
an Old World: Musical Thought in the Early Church (Grand Rapids, MI, and Cambridge, UK: 
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relevant here, Exhortation,“ and for his other major writings. His goal was to 
disseminate the Christian message through appropriate channels, or to deliver 
it in a culturally marketable form. Accordingly, within Exhortation he deployed 
tools meant to convince the hesitant among the Christian intelligentsia, whose 
adherence to the Gospel was slowed by their fascination with Gnosticism and 
with classical learning. Among other devices Clement deployed tropes, analo- 
gies, and metaphors borrowed from the arts—especially music—which were 
highly esteemed in the Hellenic paideia."? Similarly to other early Christian 
authors, he modified these musical images to suit his purposes.!3 

In what follows, of the complex representation of reality which he devel- 
oped, I select for attention the musical vocabulary and imagery in the first 
chapter of Exhortation and parallel texts. I discuss their significance for his mis- 
sional strategies and, immediately relevant here, his cosmological thinking. 


3.1 Mapping a Symphonic Universe 

The opening pages of Exhortation overflow with musical suggestions and 
images, such as the singer, the song, the instruments, the orchestra, the choir, 
and the symphony. These images work within a soteriological framework, bear- 
ing cosmological, existential, and religious connotations. Of immediate inter- 
est is that, so repurposed, these images depict the created world as theologically 
meaningful and replete with pedagogical significance. It has been observed 
that pedagogy was a main concern for Clement even in matters cosmolog- 
ical, the universe teaching the contemplative person about God’s existence, 
work, and intentions.“+ No wonder his cosmos is marked by divine activity 


William B. Eerdmans, 2007), 47. Robert Lewis Wilken, The Spirit of Early Christian Thought: 
Seeking the Face of God (New Haven and London: Yale University Press, 2003), 55-57- 

111 Scholars have discussed at length this writing. John Ferguson, Clement of Alexandria (New 
York: Twayne Publishers, 1974), 44-67 (pp. 45-47 are especially useful, discussing the 
first chapter). Mondésert, “Introduction” to Clément d’Alexandrie: Le Protreptique, 6-50, 
esp. 27-42. Eric Osborn, Clement of Alexandria (Cambridge University Press, 2005), 31-36. 

112 La Matina, “Il Corpo del suono,” 104-106. Eli Maor, Music by the Numbers: From Pythagoras 
to Schoenberg (Princeton and Oxford: Princeton University Press, 2018), 19. 

113 Foracatalogue of musical occurrences in Exhortation, see McKinnon, Music in early Chris- 
tian literature, 29-31. For the continuities and discontinuities between the classical and 
the early Christian approaches to music, see A.W J. Holleman, “The Oxyrhyncus Papyrus 
1786 and the Relationship between Ancient Greek and Early Christian Music,’ vc 26 (1972): 
1-17. 

114 Blowers, “Doctrine of Creation,’ 918. See also Doru Costache, “Being, Well-being, Being 
for Ever: Creation’s Existential Trajectory in Patristic Tradition,” in Well-being, Personal 
Wholeness and the Social Fabric, ed. Doru Costache et al. (Newcastle upon Tyne: Cam- 
bridge Scholars Publishing, 2017), 55-87, esp. 58-60. 
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and encoded with theological signs which believers must decipher. The musi- 
cal tropes are instrumental to that end. They bring to the fore the pedagog- 
ical dimension of the world and also reveal how people of faith can access 
it.!!5 Behind this musical worldview is Clement’s perception of reality through 
the multifocal lens of the Psalms,"° the Jewish tabernacle mysticism," the 
Pythagorean worldview,"8 and Philo’s cosmological insights." His familiarity 
with First Clement, Ignatius, and Irenaeus??? also emboldened him to explore 
new avenues along the same lines. 

Clement presents a God who brings the cosmos into being and order by play- 
ing on various instruments, namely, all the created and the uncreated strands 
of reality. How some instruments are created and others uncreated will become 
apparent in what follows. Accordingly, the universe is a polyphonic organon— 
or an orchestra—while the laws of nature are the score of a divine song that 
pervades everyone and everything.!2! Existence and order are musical. Some- 
thing like the melody upsurging from people’s subconscious in a book by Ray 


115 Stapert, A New Song, 49-59. Ferguson, “A Patristic Theology of Music,” 276. 

116 The chapter under consideration contains psalmic material from the Septuagint, such as 
“the new song” of Ps 32:3; 39:3; 95:1; 97:1; 149:1 (Exhortation 1.2.4; 1.4.4; 1.6.1; 1.6.5; 1.7.3) and 
“before the morning star” of Ps 109:3 (Exhortation 1.6.1). Immediately relevant is the topic 
of the “new song,” which is so characteristic to both the Book of Psalms and Exhortation, 
and which denotes a direct literary dependence of Clement’s musical sensitivity on the 
Psalter. For more on the psalmic vocabulary and imagery of Exhortation, see Fabienne 
Jourdan, “Le Logos et l’empereur, nouveaux Orphée: Postérité ď une image entrée dans la 
littérature avec Clément d’ Alexandrie,” vc 62 (2008): 319-333, esp. 320. See also Cosgrove, 
“Clement of Alexandria,” 264-266. 

117 Cosgrove, “Clement of Alexandria,” 276-277. 

118 See Ashwin-Siejkowski, Clement of Alexandria, 24, 28, 36, 40, 49, 64 etc. For Clement's 
reliance on Pythagorean insights, see Gerald Bostock, “Origen and the Pythagoreanism 
of Alexandria,” in Origeniana Octava, 1:465-478, esp. 466, 568, 470-471. For an overview 
of Pythagorean cosmology, see Pierre Duhem, Le système du monde: Histoire des doctrines 
cosmologiques de Platon a Copernic, ten vols (Paris: Hermann, 1965), 1:5-27. For a recent 
appraisal of Pythagorean cosmic music, see Maor, Music by the Numbers, 13-20. 

119 Philo’s influence on the Clementine Exhortation and other works is documented. Ashwin- 
Siejkowski, Clement of Alexandria, 27-31. Ferguson, Clement of Alexandria, 46. David 
T. Runia, “Clement of Alexandria and the Philonic Doctrine of the Divine Power(s),’ vc 
58:3 (2004): 256-276, esp. 256-257, 269; “The Pre-Christian Origins,” 16-23; Philo in Early 
Christian Literature, 135-156. J.C.M. van Winden, “Quotations from Philo in Clement of 
Alexandria's Protrepticus,’ vc 32 (1978): 208-213. In turn, Stapert, A New Song, 52-53, 
unconvincingly claims direct Platonic affiliations for the Clementine discourse, altogether 
ignoring Philo. Of course, the influence of other classical and Christian sources cannot be 
dismissed. See Cosgrove, “Clement of Alexandria,’ 277-280. 

120 Bucur, Angelomorphic Pneumatology, 49. Osborn, Clement of Alexandria, 23-24. 

121 For details, see Costache, “Meaningful Cosmos,” 16-121. 
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Bradbury seems to be heard everywhere we turn.!22 Humankind itself is part 
of both the orchestra and the song, having to learn how to interpret the divine 
score of the universe. So perceived, the universe does more than exist, move, 
and live within the divine milieu. It is a system of signs teaching wisdom—as 
does the Ignatian starfield—in liturgical and doxological fashion. As a frame- 
work and channel for divine disclosure, the cosmos glorifies God through the 
many voices and instruments which constitute it. To express this view, Clement 
deploys the established musical vocabulary and imagery of the time by dint of 
a tripartite pattern. According to Everett Ferguson, this pattern, running from 
Philo to the Christian theologians of the fifth century, includes cosmic ele- 
ments, the human being, and society.!23 

Illustrating the first element of this pattern are the cicadas, which, in the 
warmth of summer sing their “natural ode” (xùtóvopov wdyv) to God. Their ode 
is more meaningful than the confused theological ideas of pagan singers and 
poets.!*4 This is the humblest of examples, but Clement also addresses loftier 
situations. The divine Logos stirs the entire creation to worship, which glorifies 
God continuously. Here is a relevant passage: 


Setting aside the lyre and the harp, soulless instruments, and in the Holy 
Spirit bringing to harmony (cpyoocuevoc) this very world and the small 
cosmos, namely, the human being with its soul and body, the Logos of God 
plays hymns to God on this polyphonic instrument (moAv@wvov òpyávov) 
and sings by way of this instrument, the human being,!?5 


This excerpt shows that the Logos—together with the Spirit—operates 
throughout the creation with the aim to bringing it and its summation—the 
psychosomatic human being—into one harmonious measure. By way of this 
musically attuned creation, the Logos plays and sings praises to God the Father. 


122 Ray Bradbury, The Martian Chronicles (New York: Simon & Schuster Paperbacks, 2012), 2- 
19. 

123 Ferguson, “A Patristic Theology of Music,” 283. For some reason, here, Ferguson ignores 
Clement’s rich musical vocabulary. In his “Philo and the Fathers” (185-186, 199), Ferguson 
returns to the triple pattern; he also mentions Clement several times. See also Everett Fer- 
guson, “The Active and Contemplative Lives: The Patristic Interpretation of Some Musical 
Terms,” SP 16:2 (1985): 15-23. 

124 Exhortation 1.1.2. 

125 £Exhortation 1.5.3. This appears to be a theological iteration of Philo’s preference for the nat- 
ural human voice over manufactured musical instruments, discussed in Ferguson, “Philo 
and the Fathers,” 190, 198. Maximus the Confessor redrafted this passage in Chapters on 
Knowledge 2.100 (PG 90, 172D-1173A). 
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Creation’s harmony is invested with a musical potency, that is, to become a 
polyphonic instrument and/or an orchestra. (Origen picked up the theme of 
the polyphonic instrument when he said that the human being was called to 
become a musical instrument in God’s hands.!”6) Activating this musical poten- 
tial is divine agency, which conditions it to express itself as songs of praise. 
Here, Clement undoubtedly draws on the perception of Philo of the cosmos 


7u 


as song and as musical instrument.!2” Echoes of Ignatius’ “congregational” and 
liturgical universe are also discernible. In this light, the “natural ode” of the 
cicadas instantiates the musical condition of the creation. Stapert’s disparage- 
ment of the cosmic song in favour of other Clementine references to music, 
mainly anthropological, does not do justice to the textual evidence.!28 
Illustrating the second level of Ferguson’s tripartite pattern, Clement re- 
serves a special place for humankind. Gregory of Nyssa and many others fol- 
lowed him in this.!2° Clement does so in the passage considered here and else- 
where in Exhortation. The relevant passage shows that the human microcosm 
is not only asummary of the whole, manifesting the melodious potential of the 
cosmos, but is the preferred instrument of the Logos. What motivates this pref- 
erence is the kind of praise the human being sings—as an ensouled and con- 
scious instrument—contributing to the cosmic liturgy by cultivating a noble 
lifestyle. While any human being can be a divine instrument, only the perfect 
person, “the immortal man,’ becomes so. In the intensely poetical words of 
Clement, “a beautiful hymn (xoAdg üuvoç) of God is the immortal man, a house 
built through righteousness, in whose character the precepts of the truth are 


126 Origen’s recently discovered Homilies on the Psalms iterate this view. The prologue of the 
second homily on Ps 80 introduces a series of musical instruments which can be well 
used by one “trained in the musical arts.” The image returns within the same prologue 
as an analogy for all human beings, here depicted as instruments on which God plays 
“heavenly music.” Again following Clement, the true musical instruments of God are the 
prophets, attuned to the divine will. I used the text edited by Lorenzo Perrone, “Origenes 
rediuiuus: la découverte des Homélies sur les Psaumes dans le Cod. Gr. 314 de Munich,’ REAP 
59:1 (2013): 55-93, here 61-62. Similarly, Origen’s great admirer, Gregory of Nyssa (Treatise 
on the Inscriptions of the Psalms 3.30.24—31.16) rehearsed this imagery both anthropologi- 
cally and cosmologically. 

127 For Philo’s relevant views, see Ferguson, “The Art of Praise,’ 414 and “Philo and the Fathers,” 
186. 

128 Stapert, A New Song, 58-59. For a contrary view, emphasising the complementarity of the 
musical instruments in Clement, see Costache, “Meaningful Cosmos,” 19-121. 

129 For Gregory’s insights, see Blowers, Drama, 358, and Chapter Seven below. Possibly 
through Clement, later authors variously adapted Philo’s stance on deified Moses as con- 
tributor to the wellbeing of the cosmos. See David T. Runia, “God and Man in Philo of 
Alexandria,’ JTS 39 (1988): 48-75, esp. 53-54- 
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engraved.”!3° While the cosmic song consists in the harmonious structure of 
the universe, the song of a perfect human being is to prioritise divine wisdom 
and the attainment of virtue.!9! As Ferguson has shown, the symbolic relation 
between virtue and music was a constant of early Christian discourse.13* We 
encountered this relation in Ignatius’ depiction of the church which praises 
God in performing acts of virtue. Clement draws on this tradition, and cre- 
atively develops it. 

Illustrating the third level of Ferguson's tripartite pattern, Christians are 
called to replicate the same experience through communion with each other 
and with God’s Logos. In another passage of Exhortation, we read: 


Let us hasten towards salvation and rebirth. Let the many (believers) has- 
ten to be gathered together into one love, according to the unity of the 
single essence. Let us correspondingly pursue unity by doing good, (in 
this way) seeking out the one and only good. And so, the union of many 
(believers) brings the varied and scattered voices into a divine harmony 
(åppoviav 8cixýv), producing one symphony (pia svuupwvia) through obey- 
ing one choirmaster and teacher (évi yoonya xal SidacxcAw), the Logos.!33 


This passage replays the ecclesiology of Ephesians 4, which depicts the Chris- 
tian assembly as a liturgical chorus led by Christ, and whose song comprises 
the practice of virtue and mutual love. Soo too for Clement, the ecclesia is 
a “divine harmony” and “one symphony” whose members, spiritually reborn, 
work towards their “union according to the unity of the single essence” by lov- 
ing one another and by performing good deeds. In Charles Cosgrove’s words, 


130 ©Exhortation 10.107.1. For the cosmological image of the house in the spurious Clementine 
Recognitions, see Barker, Creation, 47. Bostock ignores the musical side of the human per- 
son in Clement, instead referring to Origen’s iteration of this topic. See Bostock, “Origen 
and Pythagoreanism,” 474-475. 

131 With or without musical connotations, the existential significance of virtue is at the fore- 
front of Clement’s discourse. See Costache, “Being, Well-being, Being for Ever,” 60-63. 

132 Ferguson, “A Patristic Theology of Music,” 274-277. 

133 Exhortation 9.88.2-3. I am grateful to Anna Silvas for improvements on my translation. 
For notes on this passage, see Itter, Esoteric Teaching, 206. Clement rehearses the topic of 
this passage in his metaphorical Hymn to Christ. See the text and an English translation 
in Annewies van den Hoek, “‘Hymn of the Holy Clement to Christ the Saviour’: Clement 
of Alexandria, Pedagogue 111 101.4,” in The Seventh Book of the Stromateis: Proceedings of 
the Colloquium on Clement of Alexandria, ed. Matyas Havrda et al., VCSup 117 (Leiden and 
Boston: Brill, 2012), 315-322, esp. 319-322. For an appraisal of this hymn, see Cosgrove, 
“Clement of Alexandria,” 266-267. 
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Clement’s Christian life is a “perpetual liturgy.”!34 The Logos leads the believ- 
ers as a choirmaster directs the singers. As such, divinely steered, the beautiful 
music of their mutual love manifests—to borrow again from La Matina!3>— 
their essence and thus their belonging together. The outcome of their con- 
cord, we read in another Clementine work, is the irenic music of the virtuous, 
called “peaceful instruments,” and of the faithful assemblies, called “choirs of 
peace.”!36 Elsewhere the church expresses its reverence by singing praises to 
Christ, their guide, through leading a holy life.!37 In all these cases, following 
Philo and Ignatius, the virtues, particularly love, are the true song of the Chris- 
tian society, the ecclesia. Clement demonstrated here once again his familiarity 
with the traditional antecedents, which he weaved skilfully into his evocation 
of church life. 

But Exhortation does more than provide examples for Ferguson’s three- 
fold pattern. It also bridges the first and the third levels by associating the 
“holy and prophetic chorus” and “God’s holy mountain.” Specifically, the rev- 
elation of the celestial truth on the mountain stirs the prophets to praises.138 
The prophetic choir signifies the church, whereas the mountain—locus of 
revelation—represents the cosmos. As for Ignatius and others, the two 
witnesses—the church and the cosmos—blend in one complex worldview, 
theological and musical. The church communion exemplifies the musical har- 
mony within the world and is inseparable from it. Furthermore, the church's 
prophetic choir translates cosmic revelation into a hymn. 

The above representation of the melodious universe echoes the input of 
Philo, Ignatius, and Irenaeus, which it reorganises originally. But Clement’s true 
originality consists in having added the theme of a God that sings and is a 
song. At the forefront of this theological iteration is the Logos, Christ himself, 
the source of cosmic music. Christ is the “Father’s symphony and harmony,’!89 
also “God’s wholly harmonious, melodious, and sacred instrument,’° through 


134 Cosgrove, “Clement of Alexandria,” 268-269. 

135 La Matina, “Il Corpo del suono,” 1. 

136 See the phrase “truly the human being is a peaceful instrument (eipyvixov ... deyavov)” (The 
Pedagogue 2.4.42.1). Cf. the “chorus of peace” (xopdc eipyvy¢) in Hymn to Christ the Saviour 
62. 

137 Hymn to Christ the Saviour 1-10, 40-41. 
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Pre-Christian Origins,” 21. 

139 TodtO cuLqwvia toti, Toito &ppovia mated (Exhortation 12.120.4). 

140 dpyavev got T08 Ge08 navappóviov, Euperec xai &yıov (Exhortation 1.5.4). Cf. Exhortation 1.6.1. 
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whom all things are made."! But Christ, an uncreated factor, does not work in 
isolation from the humble cicadas, the mountains of revelation, regular and vir- 
tuous people, and the prophetic choirs. Passages such as the one depicting the 
Logos and the Holy Spirit making use of humankind and the cosmos as musical 
instruments! allude to the synergy of the created and the uncreated factors. 
The divine music of the “celestial Logos” is played on created instruments, 
which have their own part to play. Music erupts from everywhere. Elsewhere, 
Clement refers to the musician Logos who contends “on the stage of the whole 
cosmos’ where he receives the laurel crown.!*3 The universe is the arena where 
the Logos sets and enacts the principles of created existence; it also is the prize 
the supreme artist wins for establishing the principles and for singing them 
through the unfolding of the creation. 

Clement returns to the musical activity of the divine agent several lines later. 
He refers to “my singer,’ Christ,!*4 depicted as an antitype of Orpheus, the myth- 
ical artist whose songs moved and reordered the cosmos. Treating Orpheus 
and other singers of mythological antiquity!*> as Christ’s symbols is part of a 
successful strategy to convey the message in culturally adaptive forms.!*6 His 
approach shows missional versatility. This is quite significant if we consider 
that he expressed reservations about music, songs, and instruments.!*” His 
position is not uncommon. The concerns about this art and its ethically doubt- 
ful aspects were widespread in late antiquity.!4® Here, however, the goals of his 
discourse demanded a different approach. He therefore represented Christ as 
the most skilful singer, and the Gospel as the best of songs. I will explore this 
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tum” nei primi secoli cristiani, ed. A.M. Mazzanti (Castel Bolognese: Itaca, 2003), 29-45, 
esp. 40-43. 

144 Exhortation 1.3.1. 

145 Exhortation 1.1.1; 1.2.4. See Wallace-Hadrill, View of Nature, 100, 122. 

146 Jourdan, “Le Logos et l empereur, 321. Stapert, A New Song, 49-51. 

147 Exhortation 1.5.3. Cf. The Pedagogue 2.4.40.2; 2.4.41.1—3} 2.4.42.2; 2.4.44.4-5. For Clement’s 
diatribes against music and musical instruments in The Pedagogue and Exhortation, see 
Cosgrove, “Clement of Alexandria,’ 270-276; Ferguson, “Philo and the Fathers,” 197; John 
Arthur Smith, Music in Ancient Judaism and Early Christianity (Farnham: Ashgate, 2011), 
172, 174, 260. 

148 Ferguson, “The Art of Praise,” 407—411. Holleman, “The Oxyrhyncus Papyrus,” 8-11. Wallace- 
Hadrill, View of Nature, 97-100. 
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latter theme in the next two sections. It is noteworthy that Clement's strategy 
is grounded in sound discernment and in the church’s pastoral experience. He 
implies elsewhere that only the frivolous pursuits associated with music must 
be shunned, not music itself. The church assembly, for instance, uses music for 
such fitting purposes as guiding souls towards virtuous living and for glorifying 
God."*9 Here, it seems, he echoes the philosophical view of music as prepara- 
tion for life.15° 

Leaving Orpheus and other mythical artists behind, what establishes and 
secures the cosmic being, melodic order, and meaningfulness is the divine 
song of the Logos. Christ’s music-making, to paraphrase La Matina again, is 
world-making.!! The music of this uncreated, “peaceful instrument” of God, 
the Logos,!5? we read elsewhere, is the ultimate foundation of the universe and 
the crucial factor of its organisation. To paraphrase Barnes and Lewis, no won- 
der all things sing; no wonder there is a “music of the atoms,” regardless of how 
we perceive it.53 As we read, the Logos “melodiously arrayed the universe (tò 
Tay exdounoev Eupeddc) by stretching (évéetetve) the disharmony (stagwviav) of 
the fundamental elements into the order of a symphony (téEtw cvpqwviac).”!54 

The action of stretching the fundamental elements like the strings of an 
instrument reminds us of Irenaeus’ analogy of the lyre, who compared the 
ordered universe and the harmony of the lyre’s cords.!5 The difference is that 
Clement focuses upon the ordering activity of the Logos, as attuning the strings 
of reality, not on cosmic harmony. In so doing, and as his use of évtetvw suggests, 
he taps into Plato’s cosmology.!5° However, the result of that activity—namely, 
a harmonious cosmos—evokes the beauty of the lyre’s music. The excerpt also 
shows what the activity itself is by means of a metaphor. The Logos stretches— 
tones, tautens, tunes—the cords of reality and plays the elements of the uni- 


149 The Pedagogue 2.4.41.4—5} 2.4.42.1,3} 2.4.43.2—3} 2.4.44.1-2. 

150 See La Matina, “Il Corpo del suono,” 105-107. The philosophical preparation for life en- 
tailed a range of “spiritual exercises,” including singing. For a recent review of such prac- 
tices in a Christian ascetic setting, see Neil et al., Dreams, 88-93. 

151 Marcello La Matina, Liaccadere del suono: Musica, significante e forme di vita, PFE 5 (Mi- 
lano: Mimesis, 2017), 30, 42—43. 

152 glpyvixòv öpyavov (“peaceful instrument”; The Pedagogue 2.4.42.3). For the image of the 
Logos harmonising the creation in Exhortation, see Matteo Monfrinotti, Creatore e 
creazione: Il pensiero di Clemente Alessandrino, FN (Roma: Citta Nuova, 2015), 128-139. 

153 Barnes and Lewis, The Cosmic Revolutionary’s Handbook, 48-51, 62. 

154 Exhortation 1.5.1. 

155 Heresies 2.25.2. 

156 Iowe this information to David Runia, who explained to me that the metaphor of stretch- 
ing goes back to Plato’s world-soul in Timaeus 34b4; especially in 35a the image contributes 
to the metaphor of musical harmony. 
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verse into a symphony. A cosmologist of our age would appreciate the idea of 
the universe’s tuned strings that make reality what it is.’ He or she might not 
favour the reference to a divine agent, but this is not always the case. Perhaps as 
a figure of speech, still, Michio Kaku does not shy away from talking about God 
in this connection: “the universe is a symphony of strings; and the mind of God 
can be viewed as cosmic music vibrating through hyperspace.”!5® Regardless 
of the theological aptness of this statement—or lack thereof—Clement would 
have been thrilled to read it. 

The quoted sentence shows that the fundamental elements of reality are 
naturally in disarray (see Stapwvia, “disharmony”) and unable to attain order 
(tás) by themselves. There is no music of the spheres in a universe void of the 
divine presence. The active presence of the Logos is salvific. As we shall dis- 
cover later in Chapter Two and again in Chapter Six, Athanasius and Gregory 
of Nyssa were of the same view. What matters for now is that Clement’s sen- 
tence adds a fresh nuance to what we already knew. Earlier we discussed an 
excerpt on the Logos harmonising the cosmos through the Holy Spirit, where 
the creation—mirroring the lyre of Irenaeus—appears as a musical instru- 
ment (dpyavov).59 Here, being “melodiously arrayed” (éupedds), the cosmos 
is a symphony (cvp@wvia), the music of the strings, the music of the spheres. 
Founded on the song of the Logos, the universe itself is melody, the artist's lau- 
rel crown.!6° And while one might discern echoes from Ignatius’ reorganised 
starfield here, to my knowledge the idea of the cosmos as melody and sym- 
phony was never stated before with so much force in the patristic discourse. 
Clement would have wholeheartedly agreed with La Matina that the universe 
and its constituents are the creator's music.!6! 

We retain the complex representation of the Logos as composer, singer, song, 
and musical instrument. Clement depicted the cosmos and everything within 
it—including the virtuous human being and the church's prophetic choir— 
in much the same way. Thus, the creation and all things within it are singers, 
musicians, instruments, choirs, and songs. 

The soteriological underpinning of Clement’s thinking has already been 
noted. He views the nexus between the Logos and the cosmos as divine provi- 


157 For a musical rendition of string theory, see Michio Kaku, Parallel Worlds: A Journey 
Through Creation, Higher Dimensions, and the Future of the Cosmos (New York: Double- 
day, 2006), 17-18, 196-198. 

158 Kaku, Parallel Worlds, 356. 

159  Exhortation 1.5.3. 

160 = Exhortation 1.2.3. 

161 La Matina, Liaccadere del suono, 43. 
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dence and as salvation. In what follows, I consider in detail the divine impact 
upon the melodic architecture of the creation, on the cosmic as well as the 
soteriological plane. 


3.2 The Pure Song 

The same divine agency establishes connections between the Logos and the 
creation, signified by the “eternal song” or the “pure song” of natural laws,!6? 
and between the Logos incarnate, Christ, and the renewed creation, signified 
by the Gospel’s “new song.”!63 In regard to the first connection, Clement men- 
tions a foundational song—or fractal, one would say—that reverberates back 
and forth throughout the universe. In his words, of profound Platonic reso- 
nance, 


This pure song (td dopa tò &xypatov), the support of the whole and the 
harmony of all (petcpa tv CAwy xai &ppovia tHv mévtwv), brought this 
universe to a harmonious measure (ýpuósato) by expanding from centres 
to boundaries and from extremities to things in the middle ... according 
to God's fatherly intention.164 


Earlier we discovered that the Logos shapes the cosmos through the Holy Spirit 
for the praising of God, and that the creation, fundamentally pacified through 
this divine activity, is transformed from chaos and disharmony into a pleasant 
music. The result is cosmic harmony.!®> The above passage presents another 
profound insight into the workings of divine providence within the universe. 
Divine activity originates in the intention of the Father, while the Logos— 
here called “this pure song”—accomplishes “the fatherly intention” within the 
cosmos. The agent whose song organises the world is, again, the Logos who 
sings the universe into being, attuning its infrastructural strings. Clement des- 
ignates once more his activity with a musical metaphor: it is a pure (@xnpatos), 
unadulterated song, pristine and original as it were. The song of the Logos 
is the fundamental pattern and the ordering force of the cosmos, sine qua 
non. Reaching everywhere—“from centres to boundaries and from extremities 
to things in the middle’—the patterned waves of the “pure song” configure 


162 See Costache, “Meaningful Cosmos,” 115-122. 

163 See Costache, “Meaningful Cosmos,” 122-128. For the two overlapping songs, briefly, see 
Monfrinotti, Creatore e creazione, 130-131. Osborn (Clement of Alexandria, 32-33) observes 
that the convergence of these songs denotes the coherence of divine economy. 

164 Exhortation 1.5.2. See also Exhortation 1.5.1. 

165 &ppovia (Exhortation 1.5.1). See Itter, Esoteric Teaching, 207. 
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the multiplicity of the universe into a dynamically attuned and convergent 
reality, bringing all things into the “harmonious measure” (&ppóčw) of God's 
will. 

This is not the first time we encounter the concept of cosmic harmonisation. 
In a passage previously considered, Clement mentions the organising func- 
tion of the Logos and the Spirit in terms of attuning the microcosm and the 
macrocosm, humankind and the universe.!66 Elsewhere he qualifies harmony 
further by referring to the “measure and number of all things” (uétpov xal dpt- 
Oudv tv CAwv).167 The phrase echoes a Pythagorean motif!68 rehearsed in Wis 
11:20169 and in Philo,” and also the Johannine view of the Logos as the com- 
mon measure of all things created.! It also is reminiscent of the Disciple’s 
“boundaries” (Spot) and “measures” (uétea) of the divinely “organised, defined, 
and connected” universe.!”2 

Against this backdrop, the “harmonious measure” or the “measure and num- 
ber” of created reality amounts to a theological iteration of what modern cos- 
mologists would call big numbers or constants of nature,!’3 natural laws, and 
fractal patterns.!”4 It is these numbers or beats of the “pure song” of the Logos— 
encoding the “fatherly intention’ or the divine thoughts—that make all things 
emerge into existence and converge in meaningful harmony.!” Theological 


166 Exhortation 1.5.3. 

167 Exhortation 6.69.2. Similarly, Athanasius seems to have hinted at the numbers of nature 
as a divine code which points to God, at least when his sentence is taken literally. See his 
rhetorical question, “who would represent the Father numerically in order to find out the 
powers of his Logos?” Gentiles 47.1-2. 

168 The Pythagorean resonance of this phrase is indeed uncanny. For the Pythagorean num- 
bers of nature, see Barrow, The Constants of Nature, 67—71and Maor, Music by the Numbers, 
15. 

169 Teta NETO Kal dpiOuÔ xal TABU Stetakuc (“you arranged all things by measure and num- 
ber and weight”). 

170 See David T. Runia, Philo of Alexandria and the Timaeus of Plato, PhilAnt 2 (Leiden: Brill, 
1986), 466-467. Cf. van Winden, “Quotations from Philo,’ 208-209, 210. 

171 InJohn1:1-3, the àóyoç features as source and measure of all things which could not exist 
without divine input. 

172 Diognetus 7.2. 

173 See Barrow, The Constants of Nature, 97-118. 

174 See the classical work of Benoit Mandelbrot, Les objets fractals: forme, hasard et dimension, 
revised fourth edn (Paris: Flammarion, 1995), 124-134. See also Michael Frame and Amelia 
Urry, Fractal Worlds: Grown, Built, and Imagined (New Haven and London: Yale University 
Press, 2016), 55-88. 

175 Exhortation 1.5.3,4. See Costache, “Meaningful Cosmos,’ 17-121. For Philo’s correspond- 
ing views, which surely influenced Clement, see David T. Runia, Exegesis and Philosophy: 
Studies on Philo of Alexandria, css 332 (Aldershot: Variorum, 1990), 8-9. 
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connotations, writ large, stamp the natural laws.!”6 And since cosmic num- 
bers overlap with the letters of divine revelation—of course, I speculate about 
the fact that Clement used an alphabet whose letters were also numbers— 
providence and revelation are intimately linked. Divine providence, which 
establishes and preserves cosmic order, therefore channels divine knowledge. 
This view, consistent with Irenaeus’ perception of creation’s harmony as point- 


24 


ing to God the creator, anticipates Athanasius’ “syntactic” rendition of cosmic 
order. 

The passage under consideration is pivotal for understanding Clementť’s 
worldview. It calls attention to the omnipresence of the divine input, denoted 
by the foundational “pure song” which reverberates throughout the cosmos, 
from side to side. It suggests that the “pure song” embeds the divine measure 
(uétpov xai àptðuòv) in the infrastructure of the universe; in other words, the 
numbers of nature. It also reveals the dynamics of a cohering universe whose 
complex order is in the making. It suggests that cosmic existence has a cer- 
tain directionality. The permeating divine input impresses a certain tenor—a 
spin—on the matrix and movement of the universe. Inherently logocentric, 
and akin to the Diognetian world,!”” Clement’s universe is theocentric in orien- 
tation. The “pure song” imprints on it a divine purposefulness, “God’s fatherly 
intention.” Ultimately, the “pure song” or the fractal melody of the Logos is a 
divine revelation whose embodiment is the ordered universe. This conclusion 
accords with my earlier finding, that Clement's cosmos is a theologically mean- 
ingful music. 

To conclude this section, it is noteworthy that the divine activity, viewed as a 
cosmic melody, establishes an ordered, harmonious, and meaningful universe. 
Complex factors—divine and created instruments attuned to one another as 
one orchestra—secure cosmic harmony. The cosmos itself is a song that reveals 
the divine presence and spells out God’s intentions. Elsewhere we see how faith 
in the Logos incarnate, Christ,!”* together with scriptural testimonies!” clar- 
ify the content of cosmic music. Interestingly, to portray Antony as a Christian 
philosopher steeped in natural contemplation, Athanasius likewise believed 
that faith and scriptural wisdom confirm cosmic revelation.'®° But this authen- 


176 See Costache, “Meaningful Cosmos,” 108-11, 125-129. Interestingly, Sagan concluded his 
fictional work, Contact, 371, by interpreting the numbers of nature as denoting a purpose- 
ful universe whose parameters reveal the signature of its maker. 

177 See the analysis of Diognetus 7.2 in Chapter One above. 

178 Exhortation 11.112.1. 

179 Exhortation 8.77-81. Blowers (Drama of Divine Economy, 317) notices the presence of both 
witnesses in The Pedagogue and in Stromateis. 

180 Life 75.4.14-18; 78.1.3-4. 
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ticating framework goes back to Ignatius and Irenaeus, who sought support for 
their takes on the meaningful cosmos by comparing it with the church and the 
Scriptures. Other correspondences can be drawn between Clement and his pre- 
decessors. The image of the cosmos as a musical instrument whose strings are 
attuned by the Logos evokes Irenaeus’ analogy of the lyre. In turn, the image of 
the doxological ode sung by many cosmic voices echoes the celestial bodies of 
the Ignatian Starhymn. Nevertheless, in elaborating on the orchestral universe 
and the cosmos as a song—or, to paraphrase Barnes and Lewis, represent- 
ing the beautiful universe by way of a beautiful theory!®*!—Clement conveyed 
creation’s melodious nature with much more conviction than any of his prede- 
cessors. 

This depiction of cosmic reality anticipates the soteriological aspect of 
Clement’s worldview, to which I must now turn. 


3.3 The New Song 

To express the relationship of the Logos incarnate and the renewed creation, 
Exhortation deploys similar metaphors. As Cosgrove states, Clement’s “musi- 
cal cosmology ... imparts a musical aspect to his soteriology.”!®” At the centre 
of this soteriological narrative is Christ the singer who intones a “new song”!83 
and a “celestial ode,”!84 which give a different expression to the “eternal law of 
a new harmony.”!® This string of images is intensely metaphorical, evocative 
of Ignatius’ starfield whose dance followed a different rhythm. Clement's “new 
song” and the “new harmony” signify Christ’s Gospel, viewed as a novel, tune- 
ful, and climactic iteration of the “eternal law.” The latter, in turn, is the “pure 
song” that establishes the universe. Nevertheless, by recasting the eternal song, 
this novel tune—“my salvific song,”!86 as Clement appropriates it—is not only 
new. It is both old and new, the “eternal law” remade into a “new harmony.” 
This paradoxical reference to the Gospel as old and new replays the Diognetian 
definition of Christianity as a “new race” faithful to the oldest, foundational 
ordinances of the Logos. In like manner, Christ’s Gospel reveals the founda- 


tional truth of created reality—the “eternal law” or the “pure song”—bringing 


181 Barnes and Lewis, The Cosmic Revolutionary’s Handbook, 13. 

182 Cosgrove, “Clement of Alexandria,” 280. 

183 Exhortation 1.6.5. 

184 Exhortation 1.4.3. 

185 Exhortation 1.2.4. For Clement’s presentation of Christianity as old and new, see Rhee, 
Early Christian Literature, 68-69 and Runia, “The Pre-Christian Origins,” 21-22. 

186 Exhortation 1.6.3. 
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the joyful tidings of a lifestyle that leads God’s people towards the eschaton. 
The following passage illustrates this very understanding: 


This is the new song (tò &cpa Td xatvdv), the revelation that now shines 
upon us, of the Logos who was in the beginning and preexisted. The pre- 
existent saviour became lately manifest. The one who truly is (for “the 
Logos turned towards God”)!87 revealed himself to us as teacher. The 
Logos who made all things became manifest. In the beginning, as demi- 
urge, he bestowed (upon us) the power of life after (our) moulding. Now 
being shown to us (through the incarnation), he as teacher taught (us) 
how to live well, so that as God he may bestow (on us) later the power to 
live forever.!88 


Taking as a starting point his favourite psalmic metaphor, the “new song,’ 
Clement sketches a dynamic revelation that permeates all the ages of cre- 
ation’s history. It originates in the past, impacts the present, and reaches out 
into the future. The setting and the language of this excerpt evoke late antiq- 
uity’s mystery or initiation religions.!®° The agent of salvation, the Logos incar- 
nate, reveals himself to the world, gradually, as creator, teacher, and God. These 
attributes correspond to three aspects of the “new song,” as the source of life, 
ethical teaching, and power of immortality. Christ’s “new song” overlaps there- 
fore with the “pure song” of the Logos as creation’s foundational law. It is the 
oldest tune as it were, now rendered under the guise of a new existential beat 
and harmony. Its ultimate climax, immortality, will be revealed only later, at the 


“u 


eschaton. So understood, Christ’s “new song” supports the entire cosmic exis- 
tence from beginning to end. Itis a diachronic activity that operates throughout 
history as a cantus firmus for all the varied songs of the cosmos, past, present, 
and future. Old and new—both an “eternal law” and a “salvific song”—the “new 
song” of the Gospel restores and clarifies both creation’s finality and the pur- 
pose of human existence. 

Given the identity of the divine agent as both creator and saviour, the Logos 


incarnate’s “new song” reveals that the creation is encoded from the outset with 
the signs of divine wisdom. In order to grasp the nature and purpose of the 


187 This is my “relational” rendition of the famous phrase 6 Aóyoç iv npòç tov Osóv in John 1:1. 

188 Exhortation 1.7.3. Cf. Exhortation 1.7.1. For a different approach to this passage, see 
Costache, “Being, 57-59. 

189 Lugaresi, “La natura ‘drammatica’ del mistero cristiano,” 40—42. Closer, it might evoke the 
eschatological orientation of the early Christian liturgy. For the complexities of liturgical 
eschatology, see Rouwhorst, “How Eschatological Was Early Christian Liturgy?” 96-107. 
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cosmos—enshrined in the “eternal law” and the “pure song” of the creation— 
one must hear therefore Christ’s “new song,” the Gospel. It is a “celestial ode.” It 
has authority from on high. It is an authenticated iteration of the foundational 
“pure song” originating, as Clement says elsewhere, in Christ’s omniscience.!%° 
In stating this Clement makes a strategic point against Christianity’s critics who 
contended that, fumbling in the dark, new religions had no contribution to 
make to human wisdom. For him, Christ’s “new song” precedes any religion: it 
coincides with creation’s original, foundational truth, corralling in the entire 
meaning and purpose of the universe. 

Clement produced a corresponding Christian representation of reality, itself 
old and new. This worldview displays elements encountered in the Scriptures, 
in Plato, Philo, Ignatius, and Irenaeus, and thus it is old. However, by connecting 
the creator, the cosmos, the Gospel, the Scriptures more broadly, the church, 
and human culture and existence into one, complex, and meaningful world- 
view, it is new.!*! This is a Christian narrative of everything characterised by 
soteriological overtones and complemented by existential, ethical, and escha- 
tological underpinnings. 

To sum up these findings, Clement metaphorically proposed that the pri- 
mary source of cosmic existence, God the Father, sings the foundations of the 
universe into being through his Logos who, in the Holy Spirit, stirs to song the 
polyphonic instrument of the world. The outcome is a musical cosmos, a litur- 
gical symphony where all factors—created and uncreated—play their part, 
mobilising the negentropic universe towards increasing harmony and complex 
order. This cosmic music is theologically meaningful: it continuously replays 
the fractal “pure song” of the origins or the “eternal law,” even the foundational 
message of the Logos. The “new song” of the Gospel, reiterating the original 
soundtrack of creation, discloses, confirms, and clarifies the meaningfulness of 
the universe. Beyond the metaphors, Clement's musical worldview aspires to a 
complete Christian representation of reality, a narrative of everything, helping 
to move cosmology from the outskirts into the centre of Christian theology. 

Athanasius, to whom I must now turn, selectively and creatively repeated 
this synthesis. I shall return to other aspects of their contributions in Chapters 
Three and Four below. 


190 Christ revealed to the saints what the created beings presently are, what the future things 
will be, and how the things that have been brought into being came to be. See Stromateis 
6.9.78.5-6. 

191 For more on these connections, see Costache, “Meaningful Cosmos,” 123-125. 
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In the footsteps of his predecessors, Pantaenus, Clement, Origen, and Diony- 
sius,!8* who developed the tradition of Christian apologetics in significant 
ways, Athanasius, bishop of Alexandria and a great polemicist, wrote apolo- 
getic works. The treatise relevant here is Gentiles.!93 As noted above, he aimed 
it at a hesitant Christian intelligentsia rather than at the Gospel’s detractors. 
There is therefore a perfect agreement between Athanasius’ Gentiles and 
Clement’s Exhortation. Although Athanasius wrote at a time when Christianity 
was no longer an illicit religion, his purposes largely coincided with Clement's. 

In the historical and cultural circumstances that culminated in the restora- 
tion of paganism under Julian (d. 363), there were educated Christians for 
whom the Gospel and the classical culture were difficult to reconcile. The 
impasse which these Christians experienced demanded a discourse that artic- 
ulated the faith in an intelligent and elegant idiom. Musical and other cultural 
tropes were once again required. This is another point of similarity between 
Gentiles and Exhortation, since both represent reality—together with other 
devices—by way of musical images and terms. Furthermore, both writings 
show a particular interest in cosmological matters. Of relevance to the liter- 
ary context considered here,!®* Athanasius focuses on the Logos as the centre 
of reality and on providence as a structuring and revelatory activity within 
the creation. His argument is straightforward: the complex and diversified 
cosmos— ordered, beautiful, and meaningful—points to the Logos as its organ- 
ising agent.!95 These are clear echoes of Clement’s approach. 


192 Clelia Martinez Maza, “Christian Paideia in Early Imperial Alexandria,” in The Alexandrian 
Tradition: Interactions between Science, Religion, and Literature, ed. Luis Arturo Guichard 
etal., RCE 28 (Bern and Berlin: Peter Lang, 2014), 211-231, esp. 222-223. 

193 Fora summary of this work and its sequel, Incarnation, see Andrew Louth, “The fourth- 
century Alexandrians: Athanasius and Didymus,” in The Cambridge History of Early Chris- 
tian Literature, 275-282, esp. 276-277. The most extensive analysis of this writing is Mei- 
jering’s in Athanasius. Various other scholars undertook to explore this Athanasian work. 
Behr, Christian Theology, 2.1:168-184. Doru Costache, “Logos si creație in teologia sfantu- 
lui Atanasie cel Mare,” Glasul Bisericii 3—4 (1994): 51-74. David M. Gwynn, Athanasius of 
Alexandria: Bishop, Theologian, Ascetic, Father, crc (New York: Oxford University Press, 
2012), 66-68. Uta Heil, “Das apologetische Doppelwerk,” in Athanasius Hanbuch, ed. Peter 
Gemeinhardt (Tiibingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2011), 166-175, esp. 168-169. Thomson, Athana- 
sius: Contra Gentes and De Incarnatione, xx—xxiv. 

194 Gentiles 35-47. For an analysis of these chapters, see Meijering, Orthodoxy and Platonism, 
31-40. 

195 This focus did not escape contemporary scholars. Khaled Anatolios, Athanasius (London 
and New York: Routledge, 2004), 48-49. Blowers, Drama, 319. Heil, “Apologetische Dop- 
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In what follows I consider the Athanasian use of melodic imagery in Gentiles 
38, 42, and 43. The material unfolds in two chiastic structures. So far, Gen- 
tiles’ melodic illustrations and phraseology have largely passed unremarked by 
scholars.!%6 


41 The Analogy of the Lyre 

To begin with, it is noteworthy that both chapters 38 and 43 introduce three 
almost identical analogies each, which are all intended to illustrate the provi- 
dential activity of the Logos in the universe. The two chapters display the analo- 
gies as though in a mirror, symmetrically, according to a chiastic pattern shown 
in Table 1. Eginhard P. Meijering pointed out the correspondence of chapters 38 
and 43, but, possibly because of taking Gentiles 35-39 as a compact whole,'®” he 
did not notice their chiastic structure. True, Athanasius does not indicate any 
intention to present the relevant information in such a way, leaving a sizeable 
space between the two chapters. That said, their symmetry is inescapable. 

In this sequence Gentiles 38 introduces a societal analogy, an anthropologi- 
cal one, and a musical one. The three images refer, respectively, to the order of 
a city which points to its ruler’s authority and activity,!°° the consistency of the 
body which reveals the soul’s activity,!99 and the harmonious sound of the lyre 
which shows the musician’s skill.2°° After presenting the three images, Athana- 
sius concludes that in the same manner the harmony of the cosmos reveals 


pelwerk,” 169. Alvyn Pettersen, Athanasius, oct (London: Geoffrey Chapman, 1995), 26- 
28. Adolf Martin Ritter, “Christus der Logos,” in Athanasius Handbuch, 299-310, esp. 301. 
Thomas G. Weinandy, Athanasius: A Theological Introduction (Washington, DC: The 
Catholic University of America Press, 2018), 21-22. 

196 Stapert, A New Song, referred only to one Athanasian writing, Letter to Marcellinus, and 
never directly. Ferguson (“Philo and the Fathers,” 194) quoted one passage from the same 
letter and referred to Gentiles 31. In turn, Leithart briefly mentioned several analogies. See 
Peter J. Leithart, Athanasius, FTECS (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Academic, 2011), 99. For a 
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TABLE 1 A chiastic structure 


Chapter Chiastic Content Type of analogy 
symmetry 
38 1 The order of a city points to the active presence of Societal 
its ruler 
2 The consistency of the body reveals the activity of | Anthropological 
the soul 
3 The harmonious sound of a lyre indicates the skills Musical 
of the musician 
38 and 43 The Logos rules over all Meaningful axis 
43 3 The polyphonic choir is led by its choirmaster Musical 


The soul secures the good functioning of the body Anthropological 


1 The king puts in motion the activity of the city Societal 


the Logos as “master and king of the entire creation.”2°! Chapter 43 arrives at 
the same conclusion spelled out in different words.?°? This shared conclusion 
represents the meaningful axis of the chiastic structure that the two chapters 
constitute. In turn, chapter 43 introduces first the musical analogy,” then the 
anthropological one,?°* and finally the societal one.2° The symmetry of the 
two chapters is broken by the fact that, whereas the anthropological and the 
societal analogies coincide perfectly, the musical illustrations differ. Chapter 38 
speaks of the lyre and the musician, whereas chapter 43 replaces this with the 
analogy of a choir and its choirmaster. Another way in which the two chap- 
ters are slightly out of sync is that while chapter 38 moves inductively, from 
the effect to the cause, chapter 43 proceeds deductively, from the cause to the 
effect. As such, they complement each other. This shift of approach—while it 
brings to the fore the logical prowess of the author—is nevertheless consistent 
with the rules of chiastic structures, which present the content in a mirror. The 
chiastic symmetry of the two chapters holds. 

As he does not advertise the presence of this chiasmus, Athanasius offers 
no hints as to its purpose either. One may legitimately assume that it means to 


201 Gentiles 38.46. 
202 Gentiles 43.26—-27. 
203 Gentiles 43.1-7. 
204 Gentiles 43.7-12. 
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enforce the conclusion that the Logos rules over all as provident God. At least, 
this would be the logic of a chiastic arrangement.2° We shall discover shortly 
that within Gentiles this structure is doubled by another and simpler chiastic 
construct. 

Before considering the relevant passages, we note that the above summarise 
and echo familiar topics. Chapter 38 seems to draw on such traditional an- 
tecedents as the Irenaean analogy of the lyre and possibly also the Clementine 
polyphonic instrument. Chapter 43 reuses the Philonian and Ignatian cho- 
rus imagery. The shared conclusion of the two chapters is reminiscent of Ire- 
naeus’ point about “the one and the same artist and maker.”2°” When taken 
together, the musical images in the Athanasian chiasmus suggest a perception 
of the universe as meaningful and melodious, which corresponds to Clement's 
worldview. Athanasius shows a preference for musical terms suchas “harmony” 
(åppovia) and “symphony” (ovupwvia), and their field, which he sometimes 
combines within the same sentence.?°° These words, iterating the vocabulary 
encountered in the antecedents earlier discussed, give the real measure of his 
musical sensibility. It is against this backdrop that his relevant analogies must 
be considered. The time has come to take a closer look at these passages. 

In Gentiles 38, Athanasius follows the inductive approach in order to obtain 
the cause from its effect. Thus he employs the analogy of the lyre to highlight 
the musician rather than the song and the instrument on which it was played, 
or in other words, the Logos rather than the melodious universe. The passage 
reads as follows: 


When one hears from a distance a lyre made of many and varied (¿x moA- 
Adv xat Stapdpwv) strings, and marvels at the harmony of its converging 
sounds (Thv &ppoviav Tç ovupwviaç), ... even without seeing the musician 
(one can infer) that there is someone who expertly combines the sound 
of each string into a melodious concord (¿vappóviov cungwviav). Likewise, 
given the perfectly harmonious order (navappoviov th¢ tåčewç) within the 
whole cosmos ... and the one perfect order of all things (uid tôv návtwv 
anotedoupevys ta&EEws), it follows that should be conceived one ... master 


206 See John Breck, Scripture in Tradition: The Bible and its Interpretation in the Orthodox 
Church (Crestwood, NY: St Vladimir's Seminary Press, 2001), 87-158. 

207 Heresies 2.25.2. On the Irenaean roots of Athanasius’ Logos-theory, see Ritter, “Christus der 
Logos,” 301-302. 

208 For doyovia (harmony) and its variations, see Gentiles 36.2; 37.27; 38.3,22,37,41,43; 40.2; 
42.9,22,38. For ovupwvia (symphony) and its variations, see Gentiles 36.1; 38.37,42; 39.32; 
42.9. 
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and king of the entire creation who by his light shines upon all things (tov 
TH EXVTOD PWT! TA TAVTA xataàdurovta) and moves them.29 


Mark the recurrent combination of the words &ppovia and cungwvia for both 
terms of the analogy. The passage rehearses Clement’s depiction of the song of 
the Logos that brings together in harmony the many strands of reality. It also 
replays the inference of the musician from the harmonious sound of the lyre, 
found in Irenaeus, concatenating in its opening line (¿x moMav xa? Stapdopwv) 
two phrases from the excerpt analysed above.?!° Furthermore, the last line of 
the passage (tov TH Exvtod pwr Td maVTA xataàdurovta) brings to mind Ignatius’ 
Starhymn, which refers to the light of the nativity star which overshadowed the 
eons.”!! Athanasius and Ignatius convey the same message. 

Also, the final line of the passage under consideration offers a counterpoint 
to the Ignatian view of the incarnation as causing wonderment to the eons.?!2 
The allegory of the heavenly turmoil, by which Ignatius introduces cosmic sal- 
vation, is here replaced by a direct reference to the Logos as the provident 
agent who moves all things. After three centuries of Christian history and in 
a time of relative peace, Athanasius feels no need to sugarcoat his conviction 
that the incarnation reverberates on a cosmic scale. Either way, his command 
and skilful replaying of patristic motifs—typical for the ancients’ trained mem- 
ory”!3_js impressive. It evokes the traditional way of collating scriptural pas- 
sages within patristic discourse.?* 

Athanasius’ lyre suggests the melodious nature of cosmic order. But perhaps 
more convincing than this analogy is his ample deployment of musical terms 
such as dpyovia and gvupwvia in cosmological contexts. At close inspection, 
the inductive approach taken in the above passage does not convey a melodi- 
ous universe straightforwardly. One notices a tension between the designation 
of the world as harmonious and symphonic, and the excerpt cited above that 
shows only an indirect interest in the melodious architecture of the universe. 
The passage takes both the beautiful song of the lyre and the order of the cos- 
mos as denoting the existence of the musician?! and the organising agent, the 


209 Gentiles 38.35-47. See Meijering, Orthodoxy and Platonism, 33. 

210 Heresies 2.25.2. 

211 Inthe Starhymn, “whose light surpassed all the others” (Ephesians 19.2). 

212 In the Starhymn, “there was disturbance as to the source of this novelty and unlikeliness 
to them” (Ephesians 19.2). 

213 Iam grateful to David Runia for this insight. 

214 Trigg, “The Apostolic Fathers and Apologists,” 305. 

215 Fora similar use of the analogy of the lyre, see Gentiles 47.24-—26, where the instrument 
points to the existence of its maker. 
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TABLE 2 Another chiastic structure 


Chapter Analogy Message 

38 The harmonious sound of a lyre indicates Cosmic order points to the activity of one 
the skills of a musician organising agent, the Logos of God 

42 The skills of the musician produce har- The organising agent, the Wisdom of 
monious sounds by way of the lyre God, makes possible cosmic order 


Logos. The latter is the provident king of the universe. This concern—which the 
earlier church fathers variously shared—should not come as a surprise. They 
all viewed the world as melodious, it is true, but due to their apologetic interests 
they used this representation in order to affirm one God, creator and provident. 
This was because of the need to counteract the dominant polytheistic narrative 
of their times. Their formulation of the Christian worldview, indeed, cannot be 
dissociated from this principal interest. Their approach echoes Gen 1, which 
begins by affirming the maker of all things and then treats the creator's rela- 
tion to the created. The Creed of Nicaea, which Athanasius fiercely defended 
throughout his life, enshrines the same theological focus.?!6 On this note, I must 
now turn to another case of the lyre analogy. 

Within Gentiles the above passage is not the only cosmological setting where 
Athanasius made use of the analogy of the lyre. He ingeniously returned to it 
in chapter 42, aiming to construe the proof as in a mirror, deductively, from 
the organising agent to the cosmic order. With chapters 38 and 42 he crafted 
another and simpler chiasmus—which Table 2 represents schematically— 
embedded in the broader and more complex one analysed above. 

Turning to the relevant portion of Gentiles 42, the divine factor is shown 
bringing the varied elements of the universe into harmony. While the passage 
makes use of the feminine gender Wisdom, gogia, it refers to it to in the mas- 
culine (see T éxutod vedpatt), signifying thereby the same agency of the Logos. 


In the same way that someone produces a meaningful melody (cynpat- 
vopevov uéàoç) by musically tuning (povoxòç &ppocápevoç) a lyre—with 
skill bringing into accord (cuvayaywv) the low tones and the high, also 
the intermediate and the other sounds—the Wisdom of God brings forth 
beautifully and harmoniously (dnoteAsi xards xai hpposuévwç) one cos- 
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mos and one order (Eva tov xógpov xai lov Thv THEW) by plying the universe 
as though a lyre. Thus he brings together (cuvayoywv) things in the air and 
things on earth, also things in the sky and things in the air, gathering and 
combining (cuvantwv xai meptdywv) the wholes with the parts, and mak- 
ing them turn about by his nod (t eavtod vevpatı) and will.?!” 


Note, once again, the vocabulary of “harmony,” here rendered in verbal and 
adverbial forms derived from &puóčw, which links together this passage and the 
previous one. The second, cosmological half of the passage echoes the Philo- 
nian and Clementine image of the song of the Logos reverberating back and 
forth through the various layers of reality. The passage reminds also of the Ire- 
naean intervals pertaining to the sounds of the lyre, typifying the consonance of 
the various levels of one creation. As a distant echo of the same approach, but 
without recourse to the analogy of the lyre, Maximus contemplates diversity 
and unity within both the cosmos and the church.”!® It is of particular inter- 
est that the above passage endorses the conclusion drawn from the analogy of 
the lyre in Gentiles 38, that the agency of the Logos effects the ordered unity 
of an otherwise diverse and scattered creation. The difference consists in the 
unequivocal designation of the universe, here, as a musical instrument, a lyre, 
whereas in Gentiles 38 this nuance recedes before the focus on the musician. 

Athanasius arrives at this designation by likening the three regions of the 
cosmos (sky, air, and earth) to the lyre’s three kinds of sound (low, intermediary, 
and high notes). His universe is as physical as the Disciple’s and Aristides’ are. 
Implicitly, Athanasius associates the low tones and the earth, the median tones 
and the air, and finally the high tones and the sky. So understood, the two terms 
of this comparison—the lyre and the cosmos—become interchangeable, cor- 
responding to Ignatius’ cosmos and liturgical church as singing communities. It 
follows that one could therefore speak of earthly, aerial, and celestial musical 
notes as well as low, median, and high cosmic regions. Being gathered (avv- 
dyw, ouvantw, nepidyw), structured (cf. &noteàe? piav tåčw), and harmonised 
(àppóčw) at the will of the divine musician, the universe—earth, air, and sky, 
with all its wholes and parts—is turned into a musical instrument which is 
played by the Wisdom of God. The divine agent’s will finds expression in the 
command or the nod mentioned at the end of the passage. 

As for Clement, so music supplied Athanasius with fitting analogies for the 
divine agency and for the elements of the cosmos, including for comparing 
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the universe with an instrument, the lyre. Apart from this similarity, however, 
the Athanasian analogy of the lyre in Gentiles 38 and 42 does not present the 
universe as a melody, at least not explicitly. His depiction of reality there- 
fore is less metaphorical than Clement’s. From a different angle, it is note- 
worthy that Athanasius iterates the physical universe of Ignatius, Aristides, 
Diognetus, and Irenaeus, and that in so doing contributes to the articulation 
of a Christian worldview at the crossing of theology and the available sci- 
ences. 


4.2 The Analogy of the Choir 

A more transparent description of the melodious cosmos—but not as intense 
as Clement's telling metaphors—occurs in Athanasius’ reference to the “image 
of a great choir.” To this I must now turn. 

As we have seen above, Gentiles 43 mirrors Gentiles 38, each with three analo- 
gies of the cosmic order dependent on God’s Logos. The first of these analogies 
speaks of a great choir composed of singers who vary in gender and age yet 
bring forth a single harmony under the direction of the one choirmaster. Here 
is the passage in question, to which I add the conclusion of the chapter. 


That this might be understood (i.e. the Logos organising all things) 
through an example, let us refer to the image of a great choir. Such a 
choir is composed of a variety of people, men, children, women, elderly 
as well as youngsters. At the sign of the choirmaster (xa®yyepdvoc), they 
sing according to their nature and aptitude—the man as a man, the child 
as a child, the elderly person as an elderly one, the young person as a 
young one—and all together bring forth one melody ... The same goes 
for the creation in its entirety, even though, the example being weak, 
one must generalise the notion. Thus, all things are ordered (tà návta 
Staxocpeitat) in like manner at the quick nod of God’s Logos, each one 
being produced in its own way (tà oixeta map’ excotov), and one order 
(uia t&Et¢), correspondingly, being accomplished (&noteAcitat) out of all 
things.?!9 


Echoing Ignatius’ images of the church chorus and the cosmic singers, and also 
Philo and Clement of Rome’s choral universe, the passage figures the cosmic 
order musically. Thus, under the direction of its choirmaster, the Logos, the cos- 
mos works as harmoniously as a liturgical choir. 


219 Gentiles 43.1-7,27-32. 
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Before further analysis, a note is in order on the image of the Logos as choir- 
master. The word xaðyyspoy signifies, not only “choirmaster,” but other things, 
such as statesman and the head of a philosophical school. It is a telling con- 
catenation of meanings, emphasising the universal authority of the Logos. In 
similar circumstances, Clement preferred the term yopnyós,??? which means 
both choir leader and a financial provider for the chorus. Combined in the tra- 
dition which they illustrate, these Alexandrian discourses depict a Logos who 
has authority over and provides for the choir of the cosmos. On this note, I turn 
to what Athanasius’ passage has to say about the universe. 

When we look closer at the first part of the excerpt, one aspect of the 
Athanasian description stands out: while the singers form one chorus and pro- 
duce one melody, they preserve their difference. A child sings as a child, a 
young person as a young one etc.??! Maximus borrowed this image when he 
depicted the liturgy as unifying the various members of the church as one 
body under Christ, its head.?2 While Maximus’ image of the church cho- 
rus is explicit, Athanasius’ image is only implicitly so. However, interpreted 
through the lens of Maximus’ approach and their traditional predecessors, 
the Athanasian version signifies the liturgical assembly too. As we have seen 
above, it iterates familiar tropes such as Ignatius’ church choir and Clement’s 
prophetic chorus. What matters more is that the singers of Athanasius’ and 
Maximus’ attuned choirs never lose their specificity. The singers intone one 
song, but with distinctive voices. Considered through the cosmological lens 
of the last half of the passage, Athanasius describes a universe where the dif- 
ferent members “accomplish one order” (pia tdEt¢ &noteAettat) each “in its 
own way” (tà oixeta map’ ¿x&otov). The chorus analogy enables Athanasius to 
affirm the complexity of creation, with its diverse unity and its unified diver- 
sity. It enables him to ponder the universe in terms of music. This is the clos- 
est that Athanasius’ treatise draws to articulating a melodious universe. The 
indirection remarked in regard to the lyre analogy remains the norm even 
here. 

While the analogy of the choir is not sustained conclusively, the final lines 
of the passage—which figure a common denominator of the three analogies in 
Gentiles 43—aptly fulfils this choral image. That it does without mentioning the 
chorus, the choirmaster, and the singers. Only by way of this conclusion does 
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the cosmic musicality become apparent. Nevertheless, Athanasius believed 
that his analogies suffice to bring out the theological meaningfulness of the 
universe.?3 It does not matter how compelling his analogies are. Relevant is 
that his conviction, voiced at the end of the treatise, confirms the missional 
tenor of Gentiles—to present the cosmos as a witness to God and as a means 
of divine revelation. 

Athanasius made use of approaches and images met with in earlier sources: 
the Logos as musician and choirmaster, and the cosmos of harmony and mean- 
ingfulness, typified by the song of the lyre and the chorus. His main source 
must have been his Alexandrian forebear, Clement. But in using musical analo- 
gies Athanasius was not as bold as Clement was. He neither called providence 
a divine song nor described the ordered universe as melodious, at least not 
directly. His rich musical vocabulary, however, complements the limited range 
of his analogies. It should be also noted that for the purposes of the Christian 
worldview he was equally interested in textual or syntactic images. In this he 
may also be indebted to Irenaeus. Be that as it may, he consistently referred 
to a syntactic, semantic, or narrative universe.2*4 In so doing he became an 
important contributor to the tradition of representing the cosmos as “another 
scripture.” As La Matina would have it, Athanasius’ aim was to “lexicalise” the 
world?25—an operation which concurs with Bill Hillier and Julienne Hanson’s 
idea of making the “syntactic space.”226 And so, what Clement achieved by rep- 
resenting reality primarily through melodic metaphors, Athanasius matched 
with an ensemble of musical, lexical, and syntactic registers. But his narrative 
approach did not significantly depart from Clement’s protocols. After all, in 
antiquity the public delivery of all narratives—poetic or otherwise—presup- 
posed, if not music, at least some form of dramatic intonation.2?” Athanasius 
himself pointed this out in interpreting the Psalms.?8 

Before concluding, it is noteworthy that as Athanasius drew on earlier contri- 
butions, his approach influenced in turn other authors. Nothing vanishes with- 
out a trace. There is every probability that his choral universe inspired Max- 
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imus’ views on the church and the cosmos.?29 Closer to his time, his younger 
admirer, Basil, echoed his approach when he referred to “the general choir of 
the creation.”22° 


5 Conclusions 


The authors whose contributions were studied above endeavoured to represent 
reality in ways that resonated with their readers. To that end, they borrowed 
musical images and terms from the church’s liturgical milieu, which overlapped 
with the broader cultural framework of late antiquity. This effort was a legit- 
imate way of considering things—through familiar references—the way that 
most cultures employ anthropomorphic images to depict reality in comprehen- 
sible terms. Corresponding to the overall human propensity to read ourselves 
into everything around us, the early Christians looked at reality in ways relevant 
to their own milieu. Thus, they compared cosmic phenomena with the church 
assembly and its liturgical rhythms, especially its rich musical expressions. But 
in depicting the cosmos as melodious they also observed polemical, missional, 
and pedagogical strategies. These strategies converged in the elaboration of a 
Christian worldview comparable with competing representations of reality by 
drawing on the available information, albeit in critical fashion. 

This was primarily the achievement of the two Alexandrian fathers studied 
here, Clement and Athanasius. Both aimed to assert the logic, soundness, and 
elegance of the Christian worldview for believers who were still hesitant. To 
that end, they creatively redrafted current cosmological ideas into a coherently 
musical narrative that matched the competing cultural models. Beyond that, 
they pushed Christian cosmology towards the centre of theological reflection, 
thus paving the way for the great cosmological synthesis of the Cappadocian 
fathers. 

We also discovered that the contributions of the two Alexandrian theolo- 
gians drew upon the liturgical and musical sensibility of several antecedents. 
They met with Clement of Rome, Ignatius, and Irenaeus on the shared ground 
of ecclesiology and cosmology. With Philo they crossed paths due to his equa- 
tion of the synagogal music and the music of the spheres. For all these authors, 
and, presumably, their readers, the praising assemblies and the cosmos dis- 
played liturgical features. The singing creation and the liturgical community— 
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images which they variously used—signified the harmonious activities of both 
the universe and the church, namely, natural movement and virtuous accom- 
plishments, respectively. 

These authors considered the cosmos an attuned structure comprising many 
layers and beings. Given the divine source of cosmic harmony—the Logos— 
natural phenomena are assessable not only under the species of “nature.” 
Cosmic harmony is a message, and so the universe and all things within it 
serve as means for the disclosure of divine wisdom, both textually as “another 
scripture,’ and musically as liturgical praise. Culturally, scripturally, and liturgi- 
cally conditioned, this melodic representation of reality shows a theologically 
eloquent cosmos, a genuine book of revelation. The universe communicates 
divine wisdom. Ted Chiang would call this representation a platform where 
the physical universe meets the lexical universe.?*! This is Hillier and Hanson's 
syntactic universe. Interestingly, this musical and lexical worldview marked the 
Christian psyche throughout history. In modern times, two authors sublimely 
rehearsed it, J.R.R. Tolkien in “The Music of the Ainur”2%? and C.S. Lewis in “The 
Great Dance”233 and “The Founding of Narnia.”254 

The musical appraisal of the universe represents a significant step forward, 
past the timid contours of the Disciple’s sketches, towards a maturely articu- 
lated Christian worldview. As we shall discover in Chapters Three and Four, 
what made it possible is the praxis of natural contemplation. 

231 Ted Chiang, Stories of Your Life and Others (New York: Vintage Books, 2016), 150. 

232 J.R.R. Tolkien, The Book of Lost Tales, Part One, ed. Christopher Tolkien (London: Harper- 
CollinsPublishers, 2002), 52-55. 

233 Lewis, Perelandra, 334-339. 

234 C.S. Lewis, The Chronicles of Narnia, book1: The Magician’s Nephew (New York: HarperTro- 
phy, 1994), 116-126, 133-138. 


CHAPTER 3 


Contemplation of the Natural World: The Second 
and the Third Century 


The musical representations of the cosmos discussed in Chapter Two presup- 
pose a contemplative way of perceiving reality. One cannot read melodious 
patterns in nature without undergoing a reflective process, that is, without 
comparing the world of music and the order of things. Behind the articula- 
tion of the early Christian worldview in musical terms lies the reflective process 
known as natural contemplation or contemplation of nature (also as physics, 
physiology, and natural philosophy). Without returning to musical imagery, it 
is to the elements of this process that I turn in this and in the next chapter. My 
witnesses are four authors from the second to the fourth century. 

Before anything, I must point out that to contemplate nature did not require 
strict observance of only one method. The evidence I examine in Chapters 
Three and Four does not document such a concern, or at least not as a primary 
interest. A framework must have existed though, but an explicit methodolog- 
ical outline is nowhere to be found in the analysed material. The relevant ele- 
ments are mentioned only when the discourse demands it. Certain mainstays 
of the framework keep appearing throughout, however, such as the scriptural 
lens and ethical criteria, but the differences are equally transparent. For exam- 
ple, Clement and Evagrius explicitly discussed methodological aspects, while 
Origen and Athanasius preferred to move freely within the general framework. 
Apart from this—and keeping with then current trends'—they all attempted to 
blend scientific information and the theological representation of reality. This 
task was integral to the contemplation of the natural world. Also noteworthy is 
that they shared the view that to engage in natural philosophy required a con- 
templative disposition in the personal subject. Such a criterion matched the 
classical paideia, the educational system which shaped lives, not careers,” and 


1 Philosophical, religious, and spiritual interpretations of science already occurred in the clas- 
sical era. Werner Jaeger, The Theology of the Early Greek Philosophers, The Gifford Lectures 
1936 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1948), go. In Chapters One and Two we also noticed certain 
Christian efforts in this direction. 

2 Brown, “The Saint as Exemplar,’ 2-10. Peter Gemeinhardt, “In Search of Christian Paideia: 
Education and Conversion in Early Christian Biography,” ZAC 16:1 (2012): 88-98. Werner Jaeger, 
Early Christianity and Greek Paideia (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1961), 14-16, 
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which engendered the ancient sage.? It also matched the typical profile of the 
ancient Greek “theorist,” or contemplative person.* Borrowing Brown’s point, 
these Christian authors shared with their classical predecessors the conviction 
that “the capacity of the inner to permeate the outer” was paramount for theo- 
ria, contemplation.® The quality of people’s inner life impacted their grasp of 
reality. Thus, it was not the technique—or the method of contemplation—that 
was central to natural philosophy, but the contemplative persons. This might 
explain why these authors did not subscribe to only one approach. Depending 
on their sensitivities, achievements, and skills, the contemplative persons have 
unique ways of considering reality. 

Accordingly, herein I focus upon the contemplative person seen as a saint, 
the importance of which remains largely unnoticed in contemporary recon- 
structions of natural contemplation. It is true that scholars refer to both the 
holy sage and to the contemplative approaches of (some of) these authors, but 
the fusion between both areas is not yet evident. And while, recently, Blow- 
ers provided crucial insights into the efforts of Clement, Origen, and Evagrius 
to bridge holiness and natural contemplation,® Athanasius did not elicit his 
interest from this viewpoint. Truth be told, Athanasius’ contributions to natu- 
ral contemplation generally go unnoticed in the relevant literature. But what 
matters is that apart from Blowers and a few other partial exceptions—duly 
noted in what follows—contemporary scholars do not acknowledge the holy 
contemplative as inherent to the method. Such is the case of Kéckert’s treat- 
ment of Origen in her magnificent Christliche Kosmologie. 

I presume that, as Louth had discussed,’ the difficulty derives from the mod- 
ern objectivist dogma, according to which researcher's person is irrelevant 
when it comes to research. But this is not the case of ancient and late antique 
physics, not by a long shot. As Andrea Wilson Nightingale pointed out, ancient 
physics “was based on the kinship—rather than the distance—between sub- 
ject and object.”8 The personal qualities of the subject are intrinsic to the con- 


99—100. Werner Jaeger, “Paideia Christi,” ZNw 50:1-2 (1959): 1-14. Werner Jaeger, Paideia: The 
Ideals of Greek Culture, three vols, trans. Gilbert Highet (Oxford University Press, 1944), 1:xxii- 
iv. 

3 Elisa Uusimäki, “The Rise of the Sage in Greek and Jewish Antiquity,” JSJ 49 (2018): 1-29. 

4 Andrea Wilson Nightingale, Spectacles of Truth in Classical Greek Philosophy: Theoria in its 

Cultural Context (Cambridge University Press, 2004), 9—11. 

Brown, “The Saint as Exemplar,” 5. 

Blowers, Drama, 316-318. 

Louth, Discerning the Mystery, xi-iii, 17-44. 

Wilson Nightingale, Spectacles of Truth, 10. 
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templative process, shaping the contemplative person’s grasp of reality. Against 
this backdrop, I must point out that the objectivist bias is not without reper- 
cussions. Specifically, most scholars take Origen’s and Evagrius’ speculations 
at face value, namely, as literal references to an objective, metaphysical, and 
idealistic reality. This literalist approach mangles the message, generating com- 
motion among sympathisers and opponents of both authors. But, when one 
considers these speculations from the vantage of the saintly contemplative, 
they take on a whole new meaning, which I shall discuss in due course. 

In this and in the next chapter I develop the foundations laid by Blowers 
by looking closer at the contributions of all four authors. I also draw upon 
Torjesen’s crucial discussion about the holy exegete.9 What makes this method- 
ological conjunction possible is Blowers’ point that these authors approached 
natural contemplation exegetically.!° While I already referred to his stance on 
the matter in Chapter Two, I shall return to it below. 

The strong nexus between the contemplative person and natural contem- 
plation in Clement and Origen—whose contributions I examine below— 
should not come as a surprise. In their language the human being, anthropos, 
means “the one who looks upwards.” People are made to know; they are con- 
templative beings who strive to understand reality. This nuance was not lost 
on either of them." In turn, their paideutic training taught them that personal 
qualities and the virtues condition perception, including success in contem- 
plation. They would have therefore agreed with Lewis that “what you see 
and hear depends a good deal on where you are standing; it also depends 
on what sort of person you are.”!3 Furthermore, as David Runia has shown, 
Clement and Origen were admirers of Philo.!* They emulated his interest in 
matters cosmological, where the available sciences played a significant role.!5 
They also adopted his integration of Platonism and Scripture, instrumental to 
early Christian physics.!® Last but not least, in the footsteps of Philo—who 


9 Torjesen, “The Inspired Interpreter,” 288, 298. 

10 Blowers, Drama, 315-335. 

11 This is obvious, for example, in Clement’s Stromateis 4.26.1.21-25. See Costache, “Being,” 
58-59. 

12 Jaeger, Paideia, 1:xxi-ii. This conviction was quite contrary to Aristotle’s division of con- 
templation and praxis. Wilson Nightingale, Spectacles of Truth, 209-218, 227-230. 

13 Lewis, The Magician's Nephew, 148. 

14 Runia, Philo in Early Christian Literature, 132-183. 

15 Scott, The Life of the Stars, 104. 

16 DavidT. Runia, Philo and the Church Fathers: A Collection of Papers, VCSup 32 (Leiden and 
New York: Brill, 1995), 15, 124; Philo in Early Christian Literature, 145-147, 163-171. 
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echoed Pythagorean convictions!’—Clement set the tone in how to consider 
contemplation in connection with the holy man, or the Christian exemplar of 
this human type.!8 Whether they acknowledged him or not, his Alexandrian 
heirs followed suit. 

In short, their cultural context taught Clement and Origen that the desire 
to know reality is profoundly human; that in order to fulfil it one must attain 
holiness; and that to distill information requires working within an integra- 
tive framework, scientific, philosophical, and scriptural. It is from this complex 
background that they surmised their view that contemplation of the natural 
world is, moreover, the best way of making an impact upon both human life 
and the cosmos. 

I must now turn to Clement’s contributions. 


1 Clement 


We learned about Clement’s pedagogical cast of mind in Chapter Two. His 
teaching strategies originated in the classical form of education, paideia, which 
prescribed gradual introduction into the art of thinking and living conducive 
to personal betterment.!9 This is of great significance in what follows, as it 
accounts for his interest in personal transformation, higher knowledge, and 
holiness. Indeed, he discovered proofs of spiritual and intellectual advance- 
ment in the formidable personality of Pantaenus, his teacher.2° He also 


17 Gerald Bostock, “Origen and the Pythagoreanism of Alexandria,” in Origeniana Octava, 
1:465-478, esp. 478. Runia, Philo and the Church Fathers, 54-76. 

18 See Philo, On the Contemplative Life 8. What Clement says at the end of Exhortation about 
Christians as renewed people and in the portrait of the “holy gnostic” in Stromateis echoes 
Philo’s depiction of the therapeutae’s lifestyle. Of course, Clement’s holy person is wholly 
focused on Christ and his Gospel. 

19 Ronald E. Heine, “The Alexandrians,’ in The Cambridge History of Early Christian Liter- 
ature, 117-130, esp. ug. Jaeger, Early Christianity, 14. Judith L. Kovacs, “Divine Pedagogy 
and the Gnostic Teacher according to Clement of Alexandria,’ JECS 9:1 (2001): 3-25. Laura 
Rizzerio, Clemente di Alessandria e la “puctoAoyia veramente gnostica”: Saggio sulle origini e 
le implicazioni di un’epistemologia e di un ontologia “cristiane,” RTAMS 6 (Leuven: Peeters, 
1996), 10-17. For a sample of Clement’s adherence to the classical educational curriculum, 
which include theology, geometry, agriculture, philosophy, and wellbeing, see Stromateis 
6.8.65.6. This section of Chapter Three is based on my paper, “A Triadic Pattern within a 
Triadic Pattern: Clement’s Contemplation of Nature,” delivered for the symposium Tradi- 
tion and Innovation in Early Christianity, held at Institute for Religion and Critical Inquiry, 
Australian Catholic University, Melbourne, 15-17 August 2018. 

20  Pantaenus matches the profile of the ancient theoros. See Wilson Nightingale, Spectacles 
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reflected upon his own pursuit of wisdom and holiness.2! In the same vein, 
he examined a series of scriptural paradigms, which I shall discuss in what 
follows. He arrived at the conclusion that the best outcome of the transfor- 
mative process is the “holy gnostic’—the saintly sage—whose knowledge is 
encyclopaedic, whose discernment is sharp, and who teaches by way of heuris- 
tic devices.?? Clement’s major works, ordered as a curriculum and culminating 
in the mystical wisdom of The Teacher, illustrate the gnostic quest perfectly.?% 

Clement believed that, to become a Christian gnostic, the seeker must per- 
sonally undergo a threefold schedule comprising ethics, physics, and epoptics, 
advancing from virtuous formation to the contemplation of nature to the vision 
of the ultimate reality.2* This schedule emulates ancient philosophical curric- 
ula, which it also transforms.” As the ancient curricula and the early Christian 
experience entailed comparable stages of initiation, Clement was able to con- 
nect them easily.2® He called this threefold framework in a number of ways, e.g. 
“gnostic tradition,’ “holy gnosis,” and “ecclesiastical gnosis.”?” And even though 
the latter phrase refers to the church, this framework is not the same with 


of Truth, 63-68. For notes on Pantaenus, see Costache, “The Teacher and His School,” 187, 
190, 196 (and the references therein). 

21 Bucur, “Hierarchy,” 2-45. Costache, “Being,” 56-64. Kovacs, “Divine Pedagogy,” 5-6. André 
Méhat, Etude sur les “Stromates” de Clément d’Alexandrie, PaS 7 (Paris: Seuil, 1966), 46-47. 

22 Stromateis 2.20.104.33 7.1.2.1; 7-7-47-3- 

23 The curricular arrangement of Clement’s writings has not escaped recent scholarship. 
Bucur, Angelomorphic Pneumatology, u—24; “Hierarchy, 4-7. Costache, “The Teacher and 
His School,” 192-194. Itter, Esoteric Teaching, 51-54. 

24 The Pedagogue1.1.1.1-3.3. Stromateis 5.10.66.2—-4. See Rizzerio, Clemente di Alessandria, 181- 
215. For the ethical prerequisites of the curriculum, see Kovacs, “Divine Pedagogy,’ 4-5, 
14-15 and Méhat, Etude, 346-373, 509-512. 

25 The curricula of Plato and other ancient philosophers have long been examined. Pierre 
Hadot, “Les divisions des parties de la philosophie dans |’ Antiquité,” MH 36:4 (1979): 201- 
223, esp. 203, 206-207, 210—211, 212, 218—220, 222. Salvatore R. Lilla, Clement of Alexandria: 
A Study in Christian Platonism and Gnosticism, OTM (Oxford University Press, 1971), 170- 
171. Lollar, Contemplation of Nature, 105. Rizzerio, Clemente di Alessandria, 150-181. Philo, 
Clement’s immediate source, presented Moses as undertaking the same Platonic curricu- 
lum. M. David Litwa, “The Deification of Moses in Philo of Alexandria,” in The Studia 
Philonica Annual 26 (2014), 1-27, esp. 11. Uusimäki, “The Rise of the Sage,” 15-16. For other 
impacts of Philo’s ethics and mysticism on Clement, see Runia, Philo in Early Christian 
Literature, 148-149. 

26 For further details, see Costache, “The Teacher and His School,” 189-197. 

27 ~~ Stromateis 3.9.67.2; 5.10.63.1; 6.7.61.1; 7.16.103.6. For Clement's “mystagogical” curriculum 
of paideutic inspiration, see April D. DeConick, “Traumatic Mysteries: Pathways of Mysti- 
cism among the Early Christians,’ in Jewish Roots of Eastern Christian Mysticism: Studies 
in Honor of Alexander Golitzin, ed. Andrei A. Orlov, VCSup 160 (Leiden and Boston: Brill, 
2020), 11-51, esp. 23-26. 
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believers’ induction into the faith. Beyond offering basic catechism and besides 
its ethical, spiritual, and contemplative components, it fosters deep learning, 
research skills, and dialectical thinking. It also entails exercising discernment in 
matters natural and cultural, treated as mysteries to be deciphered.?® Clement’s 
framework constitutes, then, an interdisciplinary platform for bridging the 
pursuit of holiness and a range of fields of study, including natural philoso- 
phy.”9 Accordingly, its noblest outcome—the “holy gnostic”—is someone who 
embodies the virtues of a Christian saint and the wisdom of a classical sage.3° 
Through the evidence analysed in Chapter Two, we already know, albeit indi- 
rectly, about the gnostic’s capacity to reuse cultural material within a Christian 
setting. But fundamental to Clement’s curriculum remains the experience of 
holiness. In turn, the curriculum provided a rigorous structure and the language 
with which to articulate this experience. 

In what follows I discuss the second curricular phase, natural contempla- 
tion, which as integral to “ecclesiastical gnosis” became with Clement an estab- 
lished “ecclesial discipline” long before the fourth century.*! Its aim is to grasp 
the cosmos as such and in the light of its divine source. What I propose, here, 
is that Clement developed the second curricular stage into another threefold 
pattern. This he accomplished by reworking the Platonic stance on ascend- 
ing from the physical plane to the supreme beauty through living well—or 
ethically—and through gradual learning, from preparatory, partial, methods of 
knowing to unified knowledge.*3 Typically, in this and other matters Clement 
does not favour his readers with an easy answer.*4 In order to form an idea of 
this original development, one must go through a vast amount of information 
scattered throughout his writings. 


28 Kovacs, “Divine Pedagogy,” 7-9. 

29 Doru Costache, “Christian Gnosis: From Clement the Alexandrian to John Damascene,’ in 
The Gnostic World, ed. Garry W. Trompf et al., Routledge Worlds (London and New York: 
Routledge, 2019), 259-270, esp. 260. Osborn, Clement of Alexandria, 40-42. 

30 See Uusimäki, “The Rise of the Sage,” 18. 

31 The phrase “ecclesial discipline” belongs to Blowers, Drama, 322-328, who referred to the 
broader reception of this approach in the fourth century. Clement laid important founda- 
tions, which undoubtedly depended upon what Wilson Nightingale, Spectacles of Truth, 
74-83, called Plato’s “civic theoria” 

32 Henry Chadwick, The Early Church (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1968), 97-98. Rizze- 
rio, Clemente di Alessandria, 43-99. As these scholars already addressed relevant matters, 
below I mention only what I need in order to build my case. 

33 Plato, Symposium 210d3-8; 21b7-211¢9. 

34 See Judith L. Kovacs, “Concealment and Gnostic Exegesis: Clement of Alexandria’s Inter- 
pretation of the Tabernacle,” SP 31 (1997): 414—437. 
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What transpires at the end of this exploration is that he worked out a con- 
templative approach which progressed from the scientific description of nat- 
ural phenomena to their rendition through the lens of church’s experience to 
their view from a divine vantage point. The first stage of this process, analyti- 
cal, consists in assimilating solid scientific information about reality, to remedy 
confusion and ignorance. The second stage, hermeneutical or interpretative, 
grasps the cosmos within a faith setting that is scripturally and liturgically 
based. Chapter Two has provided us with relevant examples of how the second 
step works. The third phase, transcending both analysis and interpretation, is 
solely the province of the “holy gnostic.’ It is a matter of perceiving the cosmos 
through the transformed eyes of someone who is in touch with the divine. 

Andrew Itter intuited to this threefold structure within the broader tripartite 
curriculum, to which he referred as physics, cosmogony, and theology. For some 
reason, he treated separately the issue of cosmic origins, or cosmogony, as not 
pertaining to physics.?> Here, he may have wished to convey that cosmogony 
is a scriptural iteration of the available sciences. But my proposal differs from 
his. What I gathered from Clement is not a concern with the taxonomy of the 
relevant topics; it is a methodological pursuit, as I outlined just above. Also, 
the material I discussed in Chapter Two leaves little room for identifying the 
second stage of physics only with the topic of cosmic origins. More impor- 
tant is that, in developing the second stage of the broad curriculum, physics, 
Clement proposes a way of contemplating the cosmos which begins from the 
realistic appraisal of nature. In so doing, he does not treat the universe merely 
as a steppingstone on his way towards a “realm apart from the visible world,” 
as Lovecraft would say.3° We shall soon discover the importance of matter and 
the physical world for understanding his views, which are free of spiritualist 
connotations. 

After I consider the place allocated for physics within “gnostic tradition,” I 
discuss the profile of the “holy gnostic,’ and then outline Clement's developed 
system of natural contemplation. 


11 “Gnostic Tradition” and the Contemplation of Nature 

The various ancient curricula—Platonic and otherwise—taught Clement that 
each stage corresponds to a certain level of awareness and perception. The 
higher that people, men and women, go through the schedule, the broader and 


35  Itter, Esoteric Teaching, 141-173. For a sketch of Clementine natural contemplation, but not 
organised according to the three stages, see Méhat, Étude, 513-516. 
36 Lovecraft, “The Tomb,’ 14. 
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deeper their grasp of reality.3” The same holds true for Christian initiation. One 
is the catechumen’s understanding, another is that of a person enlightened 
through baptism, and still another of someone advanced in faith and life.38 
By undertaking the curriculum, Clement’s “holy gnostic” becomes an accom- 
plished sage and a saintly person, capable of the sharpest of perceptions. To 
the relation between personal becoming and cognitive progress I must now 
turn. 

In the framework of “gnostic tradition,” progress unfolds from an undevel- 
oped faith and preconceived ideas to certified knowledge and wisdom.?? As 
Eric Osborn points out, this process presupposes scriptural insights and dialec- 
tical exercises.4° Advancement from faith to knowledge requires dialectics and 
acontemplation that strengthens the faith, giving it depth and breadth." It also 
requires familiarisation with the available sciences, with philosophy, and the- 
ology.4? Clement’s own youthful quest perfectly exemplifies this approach.*? 
However, above all, advancement entails a sustained training for life—or vir- 
tuous praxis‘+—which hones one’s perception. Demonstration and analysis 
remain indispensable for mapping the cosmos, but only someone who is both 
purified and gracefully assisted could lay hold of the transcendent realities.* 


37 Clement pointed out that the gnostic quest, like martyrdom, was at hand for men and 
women. See Stromateis 4.1.1.1; 4.8.58.2-59.4; 4-8.62.4-63.1; 4.8.67.4; 4.19.118.1. His approach, 
here, develops the views he outlined in The Pedagogue 1.4.10.1-11.2. 

38 The Pedagogue 1.1.1.3—4; 3.12.97.3. Bucur, “Hierarchy,” 9-16, 19-24, 27—42. Costache, “Being,” 
60-62; “Christian Gnosis,” 259. 

39 Stromateis 2.4.13.3; 2.4.17.1; 2.6.30.1; 2.11.48.1; 6.7.61.1-2; 6.15.109.2; 6.18.165.1; 7.10.55.2—3. 

40 Eric Osborn, “Clement and Platonism,” in Origeniana Octava, 1:419-427, esp. 424-426. 

41 Stromateis 1.11.51.4. For Clement’s complex view of faith, see Lilla, Clement of Alexandria, 
18-142. Second-century apologists such as Justin and Clement appreciated the aid of 
philosophical disciplines. See Paul L. Gavrilyuk, “The Greek Church Fathers and Philos- 
ophy,’ in Theology and Philosophy: Faith and Reason, ed. Oliver D. Crisp et al. (London: 
T&T Clark, 2012), 17-30, esp. 20—21. The same goes for later representatives of the patristic 
tradition. See Bruce V. Foltz, Byzantine Incursions on the Borders of Philosophy: Contesting 
the Boundaries of Nature, Art, and Religion, PSCC 26 (Cham: Springer, 2019), 32-34. 

42 Stromateis 1.28.176.3-177.1; 2.4.13.3; 6.7.57-2} 6.10.80.1. 

43 Clement's appreciation for broad study did not escape contemporary scholars. Dragos 
Andrei Giulea, “Apprehending ‘Demonstrations’ from the First Principle: Clement of 
Alexandria’s Phenomenology of Faith,” JR 89:2 (2009): 187-213, esp. 194-198. Peter Har- 
rison, “Science, Eastern Orthodoxy, and Protestantism,” Isis 107:3 (2016): 587-591, esp. 588. 
Matyas Havrda, “Galenus Christianus? The Doctrine of Demonstration in Stromata VIII 
and the Question of its Source,” vc 65 (2011): 343-375, esp. 344-354. Osborn, Clement of 
Alexandria, 199-201, 203-206. 

44 Whence his phrase, pedetéte Cv (“exercise living”; Stromateis 5.14.106.1). Cf. Stromateis 
5.2.14.1. 

45 Stromateis 5.3.17.3; 5.12.82.3—4; 5.13.83.1; 6.18.166.3. Blowers, Drama, 15, 37. See also Alexan- 
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No wonder whoever completes this course is the “polymath gnostic,” the “holy 
gnostic,” a holy sage,*® that is, a genuine exemplar of the third kind of people, 
divine (in Clement’s own words as well as Plotinus’).*” Thus, “gnostic tradition’ 
amounts to a holistic process of existential transformation and intellectual 
advancement, leading to spiritual perfection and a comprehensive grasp of 
reality.*8 

Taking a closer look at this process, it begins with catharsis, one’s purifi- 
cation and change of life, then progresses from the “little mysteries of the 
teaching” (tà pxpà pvorhpia didacxadtas) to the “great mysteries of the uni- 
verse” (tà peyda nepi THV cuUTevTwWV) and then to divine vision.*9 This termi- 
nology evokes the Platonic trajectory mentioned earlier. That said, Clement’s 
programme does not follow a oneway sequence, from the earlier stages to the 
final ones. Advancement is collateral and inclusive. For example, purification 
remains an ongoing task, not being confined to the beginning of the process; 
there is no end to it. Accordingly, the “holy gnostic” is committed to cathar- 
tic exercises throughout life5° and does not abandon the scientific knowledge 
reached before becoming contemplatively proficient. Indeed, Clement assures 
us that Abraham the gnostic pursued astronomical interests even after he 
reached divine knowledge.*! The same goes for faith. While it guides one’s early 
steps, it does not become redundant later on; in its mature form, it operates as 
a theological instrument and way of thinking.5? Thus, personal virtue, learn- 


der Golitzin, Et Introibo ad Altare Dei: The Mystagogy of Dionysius Areopagita, with Special 
Reference to Its Predecessors in the Eastern Christian Tradition, AV 59 (Thessaloniki: Patri- 
archikon Idruma Paterikon Meleton, 1994), 266-268. For a very recent iteration of these 
principles, see Foltz, Byzantine Incursions, 36-37. 

46 = Stromateis 1.13.58.2; 1.23.153.2—5} 2.5.20.2; 5.1.8.5-6; 6.12.103.1-104.1; 6.8.65.1,6; 6.10.82.1. 

47 Clement speaks of three kinds of people: beasts, human beings, and gods, of which the 
“gods” are utterly transformed by the divine encounter (Stromateis 7.6.95.1-2). In turn, 
Plotinus’s “third kind” (tpitov yévoc) of people are “divine human beings’ (8eiot évOpw701) 
who possess a clear vision of the “higher radiance” (dw atyànyv) (Plotinus, Enneads 5.9.1.16- 
21). 

48  Swcatocdvyv peta edoeBods Emtotypys (“righteousness together with a reverent science’; 
Stromateis 1.7.37.6). See Costache, “Christian Gnosis,” 260-261. For the gnostic’s divine 
sight, see DeConick, “Traumatic Mysteries,’ 25. 

49 Stromateis 5.11.71.1-4. Cf. Stromateis 1.24.159.3; 4.1.3.1} 5.11.70.7-71.4; 7.12.78.4. See Lilla, 
Clement of Alexandria, 163-169 and Laura Rizzerio, “L’ accés a la transcendance divine 
selon Clément d’ Alexandrie: dialectique platonicienne ou expérience de |’ ‘union chréti- 
enne’?” REA 44 (1998): 159-179, esp. 160-164. The gnostic progression corresponds to what 
Wilson Nightingale (Spectacles of Truth, 83-92) calls Plato’s “private theoria 

50  Stromateis 4.25.161.1; 6.7.60.1-3. See Méhat, Etude, 373-388. 

51 Stromateis 6.10.80.3. 

52 Moth Toivuv ý yvOatc, yvwoth SE ý MlotIc Cela tvi drcorovbig te xat dvtaxoAovlig yivetar 
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ing, and the skills acquired during the preparatory stages continue to condition 
one’s becoming throughout life, but evolve in proportion to the gnostic’s own 
advancement. 

The complexity of the process becomes even more obvious in that 
epoptics—or the highest vision—goes off the charts, transcending both learn- 
ing and purification. Learning and purification prepare the “holy gnostic” for 
epoptics and, as we just discovered, continue to work throughout the process. 
But the epoptic stage neither draws on them nor is it their cumulative outcome. 
As Guy Stroumsa has showed, in its highest form Clement’s “Christian phi- 
losophy” declares independence from all learning.5? The highest vision is not 
reducible to study, analysis, and thinking. It is a “state of eternal and unchang- 
ing contemplation” (Ew Bewptag dtdiov xal &vaMoiwtov),54 an encompassing, 
pure light which 
enlightens those who are pure,” facilitating the “comprehension of the truth.”56 


nu 


gracious, and divine mode of knowing.” It is “divine wisdom, 


As it is not the outcome of previous phases, this kind of insight might occur 
any time during the process, not only at its end. Mirroring the experience of 
Philo’s deified Moses,5” Clementine epoptics traverses the threefold curricu- 
lum, including its second stage. Further notes about it are in order. 

In terms of natural philosophy, epoptics amounts to “contemplating and 
comprehending” (énontevew xai nepwvoeiv) the “great mysteries of the universe” 
through the “primary meaning” (mpwtyv vóna) of nature’s unity and plural- 
ity.58 As discussed in Chapter Two, the “primary meaning”—or the “measure 


(“gnosis becomes faithful and faith becomes gnostic by way of a divine order and reci- 
procity of sorts”; Stromateis 2.4.16.2). ote ý yvatg dvev niotews 08’ H niotiç ğvev YuwTEwS 
(“neither knowledge without faith nor faith without knowledge”; Stromateis 5.1.1.3). See 
Giulea, “Apprehending,” 202-203, 210-212. Here, Clement borrows Aristotle’s identifica- 
tion between contemplation and theology. See Wilson Nightingale, Spectacles of Truth, 
236. 

53 GuyG. Stroumsa, The Scriptural Universe of Ancient Christianity (Cambridge, MA and Lon- 
don, England: Harvard University Press, 2016), 61. 

54  Stromateis 6.7.61.3. 

55 ý ddatc ths 8eodweytov ywwaews (“the gift of God-given knowledge”; Stromateis 8.1.2.1). See 
Matyas Havrda, The So-Called Eighth Stromateus by Clement of Alexandria: Early Christian 
Reception of Greek Scientific Methodology, PA 144 (Leiden and Boston: Brill, 2016), 135-137. 

56 Selections (Eclogae propheticae) 32.3. For an analysis of this state, labelled “noetic knowl- 
edge,” see Foltz, Byzantine Incursions, 37-38. 

57 Litwa, “The Deification of Moses,” 9-22. Runia, “God and Man,” 53-63. Gedaliahu G. 
Stroumsa, “Moses’ Riddles: Esoteric Trends in Patristic Hermeneutics,” in Interpretation 
in Religion, ed. Shlomo Biedermann and Ben-Ami Scharfstein (Leiden: Brill, 1992), 229- 
248. 

58 — Stromateis 5.11.71.1-6. 
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and number of all things”®°—is not an impersonal law. It is the personal source 
of “holy gnosis” and its supreme object, Christ, the Son of God who “grants 
and reveals” (mapadobeica xal dnoxaAvg§eton) the “science and understanding” 
(emtoth uy xai xat&An tc) “of things that are and will be” (tdv dvtwv te xal Eco- 
yevwv).6° Here, nature’s numbers, measures, or patterns—refractions of the 
“primary meaning” within the creation—perform a double function, securing 
cosmic order and pointing to its source. In so doing, they facilitate a complex 
grasp of the cosmos as such and together with its divine source. That this is 
so becomes transparent in epoptic perspective. The “holy gnostic” is able to 
grasp the universe together with its creator, or, to paraphrase Luc Brisson, the 
mathematical structure of reality together with its source, the divine mathe- 
matician.®! More poetically, as Young would have it, Clement’s gnostic lies down 
on a dock by the lake alongside the incarnate creator, looking up “into a moon- 
less night at the wonder of the emerging stars.”®? In short and in this context, 
epoptics amounts to perceiving reality from a theological, Christ-centred van- 
tage point. This perception does not include, however, as Alexander Golitzin 
aptly observed, a complete grasp of the divine source, which Clement duly 
acknowledges as transcendent to all things created.® 

A theological perception of created reality is also possible before the epoptic 
experience. Faith itself seeks to understand the physical universe. In Clement's 
words, “travelling through the beings accessible to the senses (81a tv aic@ytav 
odevoucn), faith leaves behind (any) assumptions (about reality) and presses 
forward towards an authenticated (knowledge of things), to reside in the truth 
(ig mhv dAnPetav xatapéver).”64 So understood, faith is a way of seeking under- 
standing. It is an epistemic factor, not an assumption (d7dAyiptc), which sub- 
jects all things to scrutiny. As an intellectual tool—elsewhere called “scientific 
contemplation” (Gewpla émtatypovixy)®>—it operates in dialectic manner.®© It 


59  Exhortation 6.69.2. 

60 = Stromateis 6.7.61.1. For Christs epistemological centrality, see Lollar, Contemplation of 
Nature, 107-11 and Osborn, “Clement and Platonism,” 420-422. 

61 Luc Brisson, “Plato’s Natural Philosophy and Metaphysics,” in A Companion to Ancient Phi- 
losophy, ed. Mary Louise Gill and Pierre Pellegrin, BcP (Blackwell Publishing, 2006), 212- 
231, esp. 217. See also Costache, “Meaningful Cosmos,” 108-110, 16, 119, 129, for Clement’s 
linking the numbers of nature and the Logos, their source. In the same vein, Itter, Esoteric 
Teaching, 150-155 and Rizzerio, Clemente di Alessandria, 75-76. 

62 Young, The Shack, 109. 

63 Golitzin, Et Introibo, 261-262. 

64 Stromateis 2.4.13.3. See also the phrase Tij¢ Tv Aw deyii¢ Emia HUN nioty (“faith is the sci- 
ence of the principle of all things”; Stromateis 2.5.24.2). 

65 Stromateis 7.16.102.2; 8.1.1.3. 

66 Stromateis 1.5.32.4; 3.18.110.3; 6.1.1.1; 8.1.1.1. See Giulea, “Apprehending,” 198-202 and Lilla, 
Clement of Alexandria, 132-136. 
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is an instrument by which the mind investigates reality in search for a secure 
(dxpevdy¢) understanding of the universe. Clementine faith anticipates the sci- 
entific reason of modern times. 

Against this backdrop, the “gnostic tradition,” faith, and the contemplation 
of nature are inseparable. After all, “holy gnosis” is the “science and understand- 
ing of the beings that are, will be, and have been,” together with the manner 
in which “they are, will be, and have been.”6” By accessing the wisdom of the 
tradition, the gnostic person “knows and comprehends everything” (návtwv 
eriotyova elvar xal návtrwv meptAnrtixdv),68 the numbers, the measures, the 
patterns of nature. Their perception is intense and ample, exceeding the com- 
mon norm. This happens because Christ, the creative Logos who possesses all 
understanding® and whose teaching is foundational for “holy gnosis,” reveals 
to the gnostic what “the (created) beings presently are, what the future things 
will be, and how the things that have been brought into being have come to 
be.””° In short, “gnostic tradition’ facilitates the gnostic perception of the cos- 
mos in its dynamic development from the past, through the present, into the 
future. 

I must now turn to Clement’s methodological presuppositions of natural 
contemplation. 


1.2 Methodological Prolegomena 

In his seminal work on Clement's philosophical background, Salvatore Lilla 
proposed that, overall, contemplation is about seeking the invisible beyond the 
visible side of reality.” If that is the case, then, the Clementine gnostic would 
match “the Greek theorist” who, as Wilson Nightingale states, “distanced him- 
self from the world in order to achieve a proximity to metaphysical objects.’”? 
As we shall soon discover, this view is not entirely accurate. I already suggested 
that by making recourse to the natural sciences—especially Aristotelian physi- 
cal categories—Clement displayed a profound appreciation for the world. The 
gnostic therefore iterates Plato's own interest in the cosmos,”? but examines it 


67 Stromateis 6.7.61.1-2. 

68  Stromateis 6.8.68.2. 

69 Stromateis 6.8.70.2. 

70  TEpİ Te TAV ÖVTWV WC EoTI, TEpİ TE TV LEMOVTWY WÇ ËTTAL, MEPL TE THY YEYOVOTW WÇ EYEVETO 
(Stromateis 6.9.78.5-6). Monfrinotti, Creatore e creazione, 106, found a similar stance in 
Exhortation 6.5. 

71 Lilla, Clement of Alexandria, 169. 

72 Wilson Nightingale, Spectacles of Truth, 10. 

73 For Plato’s cosmological interests, see Brisson, “Plato’s Natural Philosophy,” 212, 217-219 
and Wilson Nightingale, Spectacles of Truth, 23-24. 
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through the naturalistic lens of Aristotle’s physics. In short, the “holy gnostic” 
engages the world in order to understand it and the beings within it, “whether 
the one or the many, to end by (apprehending) the universe.” Blowers, Laura 
Rizzerio, and Matteo Monfrinotti confirmed that Clement found value in con- 
templating nature in itself, not only in transit towards the invisible.” I agree 
with this assessment. After all, according to him the true initiates into the mys- 
teries of existence survey both God and the heavens.’ The prerequisites of 
Clement’s contemplative method—to which I turn in what follows—give us 
a fair idea as to why his approach is irreducible to seeking the invisible, the 
outback of reality. 

According to Clement, the “philosophers among us,’ the gnostics, pursue 
“the wisdom of the maker and teacher of all, sc. the Son of God’s knowledge.””” 
This is not a quest for what lies beyond the stars, an eon hence. Christ's wisdom, 
or knowledge, unlocks reality as a whole, including the numbers and the pat- 
terns of nature. It follows that to prioritise Christ's knowledge is to learn about 
the universe from its own maker, not a matter of preferring things transcen- 
dent. As Plato’s eternal forms shed light upon the physical universe for whoever 
grasps them,” to prioritise Christ’s knowledge amounts to contemplating the 
cosmos from a theological vantage point. This, in turn, facilitates a deep com- 
prehension of reality. The logic of Clement’s approach is neat. Christ knows 
everything “from before the foundation of the cosmos;”’? by acquiring Christ's 
knowledge, the gnostic knows the universe as Christ does. 

So understood, Clement’s approach entails to consider reality through a 
double lens. There is the search for transcendent realities through the visi- 
ble ones—from below or bottom-up—where the analysis of the natural world 
leads gradually to theological contemplation. And there is the gaze upon the 
physical objects from the altitude of divine revelation—from above or top- 
down—where theology interprets the meaning of the cosmos described by the 
natural sciences. As we saw just above, and simply put, Clement’s method is 
complex, not one-way. It seeks to know Christ by contemplating the universe, 


74 ~~ Stromateis 6.8.69.3. 

75 Blowers, Drama, 318. Rizzerio, Clemente di Alessandria, 89, 98. Monfrinotti, Creatore e 
creazione, 185-202. Perhaps to a lesser extent, Itter, Esoteric Teaching, 150-155, maintained 
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76 = Exhortation 12.119.3 (det tovs odpavovs, “you shall see the heavens”); 12.120.4 (tos ovpavods 
xai Tov Gedv exontedout, “having a vision of the heavens and of God”). 

77 ~~ Stromateis 6.7.55.2. Cf. Stromateis 6.7.58.1-2. 

78 Brisson, “Plato’s Natural Philosophy,’ 213-214. 
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and also to understand the universe in the light of Christ’s knowledge. Grasping 
the invisible—here, Christ’s wisdom—through and beyond the visible is not 
the goal. To grasp the invisible is to look at the cosmos differently. Clement’s 
method anticipates what Maximus later called “symbolic contemplation” or 
“mystagogy,” which likewise considers the visible through the invisible and the 
invisible through the visible.°° 

All this is not of secondary importance for whoever pursues holiness. As 
untested data are unreliable, striving to know is crucial; in turn, knowledge 
must be both tested and encyclopaedic. Clement shared in the scepticism of 
the ancients regarding preconceived ideas and the information derived from 
the senses.*! Ignorance does not allow for the right use of things, whereas to 
use them correctly is the hallmark of holiness. Perfection demands that one 
knows the cosmos and as many things within it as possible because this is how 
one can make right use of them.®? It is the same with divine knowledge. To 
know about God from books or hearsay, and to know God truly, are two differ- 
ent matters. The saints know God truly. Accordingly, as representatives of the 
third kind of people the seekers of holiness strive to know God directly and per- 
sonally; they “hear the word of truth in a genuine and pure form.’®? Here, the 
opinions of people lacking intellectual and moral attainments do not matter. 
Such opinions are a matter of “drowning the soul’s vision in the hazy ignorance 
pertaining to a worthless way of life.”84 

To escape ignorance is therefore paramount. And to escape ignorance one 
must pursue the gnostic curriculum, which bolsters intellectual and moral 
progress, facilitating the acquisition of true knowledge and holiness. We 
already know that training and personal transformation enable one to discern 
the nature of things and to understand the universe.®® 


80 The Mystagogy 2.46-51. 

81 Fora distinction between commonly acquired (xowâç) or untested knowledge and labo- 
riously acquired (é€a1pétw¢) or genuine knowledge, see Stromateis 1.1.3.1-2. The ancients 
knew long before Clement about the dangers of untested knowledge. Patricia Curd, “Par- 
menides and After: Unity and Plurality, in A Companion to Ancient Philosophy, 34-55. 
WK.C. Guthrie, A History of Greek Philosophy (Cambridge University Press, 1969), 2:1-80. 

82  Stromateis 2.19.97.1; 3.6.52.1; 3.10.69.3; 4.13.94.3—4; 4.22.139.1; 6.14.112.1. 

83 Stromateis 5.1.13.2. 

84  Stromateis 1.28.178.1. For Clement's dislike for ignorance, see Méhat, Etude, 294-326. See 
also Kovacs, “Divine Pedagogy,” 7, for Clement’s treatment of lazy students who did not 
dare to know. 

85  Stromateis 5.12.78.2-3. See Russell, The Doctrine of Deification, 131. This stance echoes 
Philo’s Moses, who, being unified within himself, perceived the oneness of things. See 
Litwa, “The Deification of Moses,” 16. 
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Clement identified the above elements in Moses’ life, whose personal trajec- 
tory illustrates the gnostic experience. The prophet acquired an encyclopaedic 
education—embracing Chaldean, Egyptian, and Greek learning—which pre- 
pared him for the superior grasp of reality.8® In like manner, the gnostics 
undergo the complete disciplinary curriculum, studying music, arithmetic, 
geometry, astronomy, dialectic, and philosophy. These disciplines equip them 
with skills for exploring the cosmos and the higher things.®” Nevertheless, as 
in the prophet’s case, natural contemplation requires more than the scientific 
or disciplinary research from below. The usefulness of the curricular sciences 
notwithstanding, the goal of the gnostics is to consider the world and natural 
phenomena from the creator’s vantage point, that is, from above.®* To compre- 
hend reality requires, together with scientific expertise and dialectical prowess, 
theology in its highest form. 

There is no contradiction, here, between faith and reason or theology and 
the sciences. As they coexist in Moses’ experience, they work analogously 
and in cooperation, as faith and dialectic do.8° For example, astronomy is not 
opposed to theology. Together with studying “the form of the universe, the bear- 
ing of the sky, and the movement of the stars (nepi te oyýuaTtoç TOD navtòç xai 
gopds obpavod ths Te THY otpwv xIVyoEWs),” astronomy “brings the soul in the 
vicinity of the creative power (nànoiaitepov tH xtiCovoy Suvdpet teocdyouge thv 
poyyv).’9° Investigation of the physical world includes an interest in its meta- 
physical cause. Clement is not original here. As we saw in the introduction to 
this chapter, to integrate scientific information and philosophical interpreta- 
tion was already the norm of the age. Osborn noted, similarly, that Clement 
inherited an understanding of guctoAoyia that did not mean knowledge of the 
natural world solely; physics took natural phenomenaas “signs of transcendent 
reality.” 

Against this backdrop, the study of nature advances from assessing the cos- 
mic order to the consideration of its intelligible principles, and from the latter 
to the contemplation of their divine source, the creator. The following pas- 
sage, an interpretation of Abraham’s three-day journey to the mountains at Gen 
22:3-4, partially exemplifies this process: 


86 = Stromateis 1.23.153.2—5. 

87  — Stromateis 1.5.32.4; 6.10.80.1-5. See Lilla, Clement of Alexandria, 169-172. Rizzerio, Clemente 
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The first day (represents) the sight of beautiful things (in nature); the sec- 
ond (signifies) the soul’s desire for what is best (t@v àpiotwv emdupte);92 
the third (corresponds to) the mind which discerns spiritual things (tà 
mTvevpatixe), for the Teacher who rose on the third day opens the eyes of 
(our) understanding ... It was only right for him to see the place from a dis- 
tance, since God’s location (h ywpa toô Oeod) is inaccessible—that place 
of which Plato learnt from Moses that it encompasses all things and the 
universe, and which he called the space of the forms (ywpav isedv).93 


Thus interpreted, allegorically, Abraham’s journey epitomises the gnostic expe- 
rience. The patriarch progresses from contemplating the natural order of 
“beautiful things” to the vision of “spiritual things”®> through the midpoint 
of “desiring what is best,” or the ethical stage. But the “spiritual things” are 
not the creator. The passage does not refer to seeing God, the apex of epoptic 
experience; instead, it outlines the curricular study of the cosmos. This refers to 
physics, ethics, and the finer discernment of reality, theological in nature; note- 
worthy, here, is the reversal of the first two stages, demanded by the patriarch’s 
personal trajectory. Specifically, Abraham progresses from scientifically explor- 
ing the beauty—the order—of the visible world to a noetic perception of the 
spiritual, invisible realities, in the light of Christ’s resurrection. The reference to 
Christ might seem anachronistic, but, as we learnt from Chapter Two, Clement 
identifies Christ with the eternal Logos who operates throughout history. Either 
way, here, Christ’s resurrection is not the goal of contemplation; it is presup- 
posed, it is an element of the method, the theological lens through which the 
“holy gnostic” perceives reality. It is a transfigured lens, allowing for the simul- 
taneous grasp of the seen and the unseen sides of the universe. Accordingly, 
the “spiritual things” or the invisible realities are “God’s place,”®” but not God, 
serving as an interface between the creator and the visible creation. Rendered 


92 I prefer Stahlin’s version tôv dpiotwv émtOupia (“desire for what is best”) to Le Boulluec’s 
rendition dptatys émOupic (“desire for improvement”). I am grateful to David Runia for the 
discussion that led to this decision. What matters is that the ethical sense of the phrase 
does not change. 

93 Stromateis 5.11.73.2-3. See also the comments of Alain Le Boulluec in sc 279, 251-253. 

94 Tv xaAdv (Stromateis 5.11.73.2.3). 

95 TaTvEevpatixe (Stromateis 5.11.73.2.5). 

96 àpiotwv émOupric (Stromateis 5.11.73.2.4). 

97 NxXwWeA TOD Oeod (Stromateis 5.11.73.3.9—10). Cf. Golitzin, Et Introibo, 265. Elsewhere, Clement 
refers to the “powers” of God by which God can be known, though God’s essence tran- 
scends any human grasp. See Golitzin, Et Introibo, 262-263. 
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in Platonic language as “the space of the forms,’ the invisible realities are the 
foundational principles of the physical universe. They coincide with the marks 
of the Logos—the divine numbers, measures, and patterns of nature, earlier 
mentioned. 

Even without addressing divine vision, the above passage is directly rele- 
vant to my purposes. By considering both the visible and the invisible sides 
of created reality, the sage, Abraham, takes stock of nature from various angles. 
While the “first day” refers to physics in a narrow sense, the “second day” of 
ethics paves the way for a higher grasp of reality—pertaining to the “third 
day”—metaphysical and christological in nature. The “first day” stands for the 
disciplinary study of nature, from below; the “third day” is the last stage of phys- 
iology, the divine insight into the creation, the view from above. This approach 
is not singular. The same goes for another passage where Abraham considers 
reality from a combined, astronomical and theological, lens.?? It is in the light 
of both passages that one should discern Clement’s lament about the limita- 
tions of the naturalistic approach, deprived of theological insight.!°° Rather 
than denying scientific research, he advocated a broader take on reality. 

Turning to the other end of the spectrum, the theological viewpoint is not 
a matter of adhering to set assertions. It integrates various factors, from the 
highest divine vision to doctrinal discourse, from faith to scriptural to liturgical 
insights. When they combine, these factors produce a worldview from above, 
revelational. Through this lens, divinely perceived through the eyes of godlike 
beings—the gnostics—the universe is richer than its constituents; there is a 
meaningful side to all things. We know from Chapter Two about this percep- 
tion. Clement alludes to it when he states that God’s presence on Mount Sinai 
made manifest the workings of providence within the universe: “that descent 
upon the mountain is the revelation of the divine power (at work) through- 
out the whole of the cosmos.”!°! But this is not the only relevant reference. 
Elsewhere we read that by contemplating God and God’s Logos, the Son—‘“the 
first cause and the cause engendered by it”!°2— the gnostics “firmly grasp the 
stable, unchangeable, and immovable principles (dyetamtwtoug xal dxtvytous 
Adyous)” of beings.!03 Once they reach God, the coherent infrastructure of all 


98 yxweav isedv (Stromateis 5.11.73.3.10). 

99 ~— Stromateis 5.1.8.5-6. 
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things becomes apparent to them. It is thus, from the theological vantage point, 
that they know “the creation in its entirety ... from the establishment of the 
world to its end.”!°4 These excerpts confirm the conclusion derived from Abra- 
ham’s three-day journey concerning gnostic contemplation as a complex grasp 
of reality. 

This evidence contradicts Lilla’s view that the “holy gnostics” use curricular 
sciences in order to sever their ties with the body, the earth, and the visible 
cosmos in spiritualist fashion, to be completely absorbed in divine contempla- 
tion!°5— or in the “glittering realms of supernal radiance” beyond the physical 
reality, to paraphrase another of Lovecraft’s phrases.!0° As he was not against 
the sciences, Clement was not against the body or the cosmos either. We know 
from Chapter Two that for him the cosmos is harmoniously structured and the- 
ologically meaningful, and that the human body itself is a tuneful instrument 
on which the Logos plays the cosmic song. By showing so consistent an interest 
in understanding the universe, Clement articulated a genuine theory of natural 
philosophy—one that expressed itself in Platonic and Stoic idioms, but which 
nonetheless communicated Christian wisdom. 

I draw this section to a close by considering another passage where the two 
perspectives on the cosmos intersect, from below and from above. Here is the 
text: 


According to the rule of truth pertaining to gnostic tradition, the dis- 
course on nature (@vctoAoyia)—or rather the highest vision (¢nonteta)— 
begins with the exposition on cosmogony (xocpLoyoviag Adyou) and then 
ascends to the theological perspective (tò 9oAoyixdv Eidog).107 


The excerpt focuses on the curricular progress from physics, or physiology, to 
the vision of high things—epoptics or theology—by addressing the discourse 
on cosmogony. It is a reference to the three stages of natural contemplation, 
discussed earlier, description (physics), interpretation (cosmogony), and vision 
(theology). In words already familiar, the passage refers to advancement from 
the “little mysteries” to the “greater ones.”!°8 On closer inspection the passage 
also refers to both dimensions of Clement’s approach, from below and from 


104 mei te yevetews ANATNG ... EX KATABOANS xóopov Eig TEAOS (Stromateis 6.9.78.5.20—22). 
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above. While his allusion to the bottom-up curricular stages of physiology is 
transparent, the passage includes two new elements, both pointing to the top- 
down, theological approach. The first is the “rule of truth pertaining to the gnos- 
tic tradition” (ý) xatà tòv Tig dAnPEtas xavóva yvwotıxñs tapaddcews),!09 which 
denotes the theological framework of the entire process, anchored in divine 
revelation. In this context, the “highest vision” does not mean contemplating 
God; the epoptic view refers to seeing created nature from God’s vantage point. 
After all, this passage is about guctoAoyia, natural philosophy. This amounts to 
saying that physics and cosmogony in a Christian sense require a theological 
criterion. We already know that the epoptic lens is not only the end of the cur- 
riculum, but that it virtually accompanies the quest for knowledge from begin- 
ning to end. As such, in the above passage and elsewhere! Clement refers to 
a curricular progression within the epoptic, theological framework. The sec- 
ond new element is a scriptural allusion. In discussing this excerpt, Blowers 
and Bucur identified the theological dimension in the phrase “the exposition 
on cosmogony” (xogpoyoviaç Aóyov), which they interpreted as referring to the 
Genesis narrative of creation.” I concur. The theological framework is scrip- 
tural, drawing on the text on the origins of the universe. 

Therefore, two factors denote the theological framework within our pas- 
sage. One is the epoptic lens—subjective, personally acquired, and tradition- 
ally authenticated—and the other is the scriptural narrative—which supplies 
the process with an objective, written dimension. It is within this framework 
that the “holy gnostic” pursues the scientific, rigorously curricular exploration 
of nature. These findings confirm my assessment that, in Clement, cosmology 
and theology together with faith and science are inextricably fused. The same 
goes for the literary context of this passage. Both before it"? and in the next 
portion of the text," indeed, the context prefaces cosmological investigations 
by overviews of theology and references to the narrative of creation. 

In summary, building upon ethical criteria, gnostic physics or natural con- 
templation requires adherence to scriptural wisdom, awareness of the avail- 
able scientific information, and theological insight. Accordingly, the gnostic 
explores the cosmos in scientific fashion—or relies on the science of others— 
and interprets it theologically within the authenticated framework of the nar- 
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rative of creation. Anticipating Basil, whose contributions I review in Chapter 
Five, Clement construes the sciences and scriptural faith as complementing 
each other. The best way to articulate his views is by identifying them, respec- 
tively, with analysis and interpretation, or description and understanding. 


1.3 Performing Natural Contemplation 

After examining the prerequisites of Clement’s physics, I must now turn to nat- 
ural contemplation proper. It takes the form of a structured process within the 
threefold curriculum. I already stated my conviction that the second curricu- 
lar stage, physics, accommodates three more steps: description, interpretation, 
and vision. In a passage discussed just above, these stages correspond to phys- 
iology, cosmogony, and theology."*+ In what follows I address the content and 
the purposes of these steps, after which I exemplify their workings by analysing 
select passages from Clement’s works. While the elements lie in the open— 
scattered especially throughout Stromateis and Selections—the reconstruction 
of the method belongs to me. Clement deploys it without bothering to present 
it systematically. 

For descriptive purposes, the “holy gnostics” draw upon the established sci- 
entific view of the universe, nature, and phenomena, seeking to understand 
what they are and, possibly, how they work. To obtain an accurate descrip- 
tion of reality and thus overcome confusion, they must work with the avail- 
able methods and data. Collecting information and analysing it constitutes 
the first element of the method. In turn, interpretation means to translate 
scientific information into a faith-based worldview. This entails considering 
things through the lens of the mindset, values, and aspirations of the inter- 
preters. In principle, interpretation requires the framework of the scriptural 
doctrine of creation. We discovered in Chapter Two that several early Chris- 
tian theologians—before Clement and after him—preferred to consider reality 
from an equally useful viewpoint, the church’s experience in the liturgy. Either 
way, through the method’s second step, scientific cosmology, or physics more 
broadly, becomes integral to the Christian worldview. This view of interpreta- 
tion is not the same as Rizzerio’s sense of interpreting the visible through the 
lens of the intelligible,"5 which corresponds to the third stage of physics in my 
rendition of the system. Scientifically aware Christians of mature faith could 
readily succeed up to this point of the contemplative process. Vision, however, 
is the province of the “holy gnostics,” the polymaths who reach spiritual perfec- 
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tion. This is because vision entails a panoramic grasp of reality, a divine bird’s 
eye view. And this is at hand only for those who, communing with God and 
becoming deified, consider the world through transfigured senses. Only they 
who attain God’s vision—the epoptic stage—can succeed in cosmic vision. 
Having accomplished the last stage of the curriculum and being possessed of 
such unusual capabilities, the “holy gnostics” comprehend the whole and the 
parts, the past, the present, as well as the future of the universe. The grasp of 
reality they acquire—to paraphrase Lovecraft again—winds out of sight in all 
directions." 

In my reconstruction, the first stage, corresponding to the first day of Abra- 
ham’s journey," includes the application of a consistent method, worthy of 
the name of science. Gnosis is, after all, the “science of reality as it is” (emiampn 
tod dvtog avto) obtained in “agreement” (cbuqwvoc) with the researchers who 
consider the various parts of the physical world." Science emerges where the 
subject, the researchers, and the object, reality, meet. To articulate this phe- 
nomenological bridge between the subject and the object, Clement differenti- 
ates four branches of physics: science (¿niotýhun) as research or experimental 
science of things as they are and how they are (Euztetpia); the theoretical science 
of grasping the species, general and particular (eSyatc); the science of relations, 
establishing how things hold together within the cosmos (cdvects); and under- 
standing the intelligible side of reality (voyots)."9 This concern for the method 
places him among the pioneers of science in late antiquity. 

Against this multidisciplinary backdrop, the premiss of the method is that 
the nature of things can be described, but not understood, or at least not fully. 
In Clement’s words, 


The explanatory definition regarding the essence (ovctac) of a given thing 
cannot grasp (neptAaBetv) the thing’s nature with precision (dxptac); 
instead, it produces a description of the essence through the most impor- 
tant traits (ciðôv; of the species), roughly establishing (its definition) upon 
the quality (mot6tyt1) of the essence.!2° 


116 Lovecraft, “Dagon,” 25. 

117 Stromateis 5.11.73.2-3. 

118  Stromateis 2.17.76.3. 

119 Stromateis 2.17.76.2. These distinctions evoke Plato’s views of science discussed in Brisson, 
“Plato’s Natural Philosophy,’ 215-216. For Clement’s scientific leanings, see Scott, The Life 
of the Stars, 106-107. 

120 Stromateis 8.6.21.6. See also the comments of Havrda, The So-Called Eighth Stromateus, 
240. 
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Together with employing the Aristotelian categories of essence and qual- 
ity?! the passage denotes the same epistemological scepticism noted above, a 
humble approach to reality. One might call this an apophaticism of nature,!2? 
tantamount to refusing to exhaust reality by way of definitions.!#3 This attitude 
might echo Plato’s sense that there is no true knowledge of physical reality, and 
that at best we understand this reality through a “likely account.”!#4 The nature 
of things can be known only by approximation, by conjecturing about its man- 
ifestations, never in itself. This is not far from the modern representation of the 
cosmos through models, mathematical or otherwise. In an address to the Prus- 
sian Academy of Sciences (Berlin, 27 January 1921), Albert Einstein famously 
observed that, “As far as the laws of mathematics refer to reality, they are not 
certain; and as far as they are certain, they do not refer to reality.”!75 Inciden- 
tally, Rizzerio showed that, elsewhere, Clement deploys mathematical models 
in order to secure a level of certainty.!26 But what matters more is that, in tak- 
ing Aristotle’s naturalism as a starting point, the method of Clement progresses 
towards a Platonic perception of reality. The two sides of the method match the 
four disciplinary approaches to a tee. 

What conditions Clement’s prudent attitude are epistemological and onto- 
logical factors, such as the mind’s uncertainties and reality’s complex structure. 
Human mind is unstable and unreliable (see tò &BeBatov tç Stavoiac), while 
nature entails discrepancy and inconsistency (see dtaovic).!2” In an ontologi- 
cal sense, the physical universe unfolds by way of a complex web of differences 
and connections: “within the cosmos as a whole, the totality of the parts both 
differ (Stapépytat) from one another and preserve their relationship (ty oixet- 
ótta StagvAdttet) with the whole.”!?® Reality’s components simultaneously 


121 Aristotle, The categories 2au—14; 8b25-26. 

122 What inspired my phrase “apophaticism of nature” is Lossky’s point that theology must 
adopt “a sort of apophaticism” in regards to the cosmos. See Mystical Theology, 91. 
Florovsky already suggested the same when he spoke of the “mystery of creation.” See 
Georges Florovsky, Aspects of Church History, Collected Works 4 (Belmont, MA: Nordland 
Publishing Company, 1974), 39-62, esp. 59. 

123 Here I echo Yannaras view of apophaticism as “refusal to exhaust knowledge of the truth 
in its formulation.” Christos Yannaras, Elements of Faith: An Introduction to Orthodox The- 
ology, trans. Keith Schram (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1991), 17. 

124 Iam grateful to David Runia for the Platonic connection. 

125 Albert Einstein, “Geometry and Experience,’ quoted in Alice Calaprice, The Ultimate 
Quotable Einstein (Princeton and Oxford: Princeton University Press, 2011), 371. For a sim- 
ilar understanding, see Barnes and Lewis, The Cosmic Revolutionary’s Handbook, 12. 

126 Rizzerio, “La transcendance divine,” 164-167. 

127 Stromateis 8.7.22.1-2. See Havrda, The So-Called Eighth Stromateus, 241-243. 

128 Stromateis 1.13.57.5. 
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converge and diverge. The inconsistency of nature further weakens our unre- 
liable perception of the universe as unity and difference. Accordingly, and in 
an epistemological sense, science examines what differs (xat eiS0¢) and what 
is unitary (xa6’ dAov) in nature.!29 But an ultimate equation, accounting for 
reality’s fundamental algorithm where unity and diversity cohere, is inconceiv- 
able. Thus, whether epistemologically or ontologically seen, reality is not easy 
to grasp in a single formula. Hence Clement's scepticism. 

Noteworthy is that the “holy gnostics” consider reality as veritable scientists, 
methodically. Given reality’s twofold aspect—as diversity and unity—they 
approach it from corresponding angles, analytically and synthetically. Analysis 
and synthesis are another way of referring to the methods earlier mentioned, 
namely, empirical or experimental science, the science of relations, and under- 
standing.!30 A typical example of analysis, accounting for cosmic diversity, is 
the Aristotelian division of reality into the earthly zone and the translunar 
region or the physical universe. Thus, in an attempt to translate the scriptural 
heaven and earth, at Genesis 1:1, by way of cultural categories, Clement dis- 
criminated between “things earthly and celestial things.”!#! A typical example 
of synthesis, accounting for cosmic homogeneity, or unity, refers to the scien- 
tific discovery that the parts of the universe are made of the same stuff. They are 
ovate bAtcat (“material essences”).!32 This double approach echoes the Platonic 
method of gathering and dividing,!°3 also employed, we discovered in Chapter 
Two, by Irenaeus. 

In the light of the above, the first stage of natural contemplation presup- 
poses awareness of the available sciences and the ability of researchers to 
explore and describe the world rigorously.154 The second stage, in turn, con- 
sists in the interpretation of the universe within the framework of scriptural 
theology or more broadly the faith-based worldview. In a previously analysed 
passage, this phase is signified by a reference to cosmogony.!95 But my discus- 
sion of musical metaphors and analogies in Chapter Two covers better this part 
of Clement’s curriculum. For this reason, I provide below only a few additional 
examples. 


129 Stromateis 2.17.76.3. 

130 © Stromateis 2.17.76.2. 

131 Selections 3.1. 

132 Selections 2.3. 

133 Phaedrus 265de; Philebus 16c-17a. Later centuries associated this method with the “Chal- 
cedonian logic” mentioned in Chapter Two. See also Costache, “Transdisciplinary Carats,” 
151-154. 

134 For other examples, see Rizzerio, Clemente di Alessandria, 261-266. 

135  Stromateis 4.1.3.2. 
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I begin with a scriptural antecedent, which gives Clement an opportunity to 
exercise the first two stages in one go. The passage in question is the rewriting 
of Gen 1:2-3 (the emergence of light or order out of chaos) at 1Pet 2:9 (God's 
people’s transference from darkness to light). The gnostics draw upon this 
antecedent when they consider the transition of believers from spiritual death 
to life analogous to matter’s movement from darkness to light or from chaos to 
order. As the divine will organises the universe, so the “saviour’s teaching” and 
the gift of “baptismal regeneration” save the believers.!36 In Clement’s words, 
“bringing us out of disorder, the Lord illumines us and leads us to an unclouded 
light, wholly immaterial.”!3” This sentence speaks of the cosmos only implicitly: 
the rebirth of believers clarifies the phenomena associated with the begin- 
ning of the universe. What matters is that their experience is a hermeneutical 
lens for deciphering cosmogony. But their spiritual rebirth further heralds the 
eschatological destiny of the cosmos. As they experience God’s “wholly imma- 
terial,” uncreated radiance—in the here and now—the same “unclouded light” 
will one day permeate the universe in its entirety. Corresponding to Ignatius’ 
liturgical cosmos, the church and the universe correspond to one other. The 
undisclosed assumption behind Clement’s understanding is that the universe 
and humankind are connected, thus the anthropic principle. In Chapter One 
we encountered a similar conviction in the Disciple’s thinking, Clement’s con- 
temporary. We retain that the “holy gnostic” discerns a nexus between the 
church and the cosmos, reminiscent of what Joshua Lollar studied as the rela- 
tion between temple and cosmos.!38 

This correspondence between the church and the cosmos facilitates the 
interpretation of the universe from a scriptural vantage point. Drawing upon 
the Scriptures, the “holy gnostics” perceive the world as a continuous doxol- 
ogy addressed to the creator. What prompts this representation is a string of 
passages and allusions, from the song of the three youths in Lxx Dan 3:36-40 
to Gen 1:1-2 to Ps 102:20.!89 Behind this doxological perception of reality lies 
the related assumption—discussed in Chapter Two—that the cosmos is the 
very song of the Logos, embodied revelation.4° This perception also echoes 
Irenaeus’ approach and anticipates Athanasius’ textual universe. The cosmos 


136 Selections 5.2. 

137 Selections 5.3. 

138 Lollar, Contemplation of Nature, 106-107. 

139 Selections 1.1-5. This approach corresponds to his broader take on the Book of Psalms, 
encountered in Chapter Two. See Exhortation 1.2.4; 1.4.4; 1.6.1; 1.6.5; 1.7.3. See Lorenzo Per- 
rone, “La presenza della Genesi nelle Omelie sui Salmi di Origene,” Adamantius 23 (2017): 
147-166. 

140 Exhortation 1.2.2; 1.5.2; 1.8.2. See Costache, “Meaningful Cosmos,” 108-11, 125-129. 
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as both revelation and doxology mediates access to the divine the way an icon 
does. In Clement’s words, as the gnostics infer humankind’s unity from the fact 
of being made in God's image, “through (contemplating) things created” they 
“revere God’s energy and will”! They view the cosmos, reverentially, as theo- 
phany or hierophany therefore, as a privileged locus for meeting the divine. I 
already mentioned in the introduction to this book that I take the established 
terminology of hierophany and theophany in their widest of senses, cosmolog- 
ically. 

Turning to the third stage and as I pointed out earlier, in putting on the mind 
of Christ (cf. Phil 2:5) the “holy gnostics” grasp reality in a manner beyond the 
ordinary. In the Abraham episode, this stage appears as contemplating real- 
ity in the light of Christ’s resurrection.!*? It is a view of things from above—a 
reversed epoptic as it were, which, instead of aiming at God’s mystery, glances 
at the cosmos from the divine vantage point. This vantage is primarily chris- 
tological. As the cause and the measure of all things,!*3 Christ possesses the 
full knowledge of the universe.!44 By communing with him and by undergo- 
ing transformation, the gnostics access reality the way the “Son of God”45 
and the angels do.!46 They are therefore endowed with the unusual capacity 
to grasp, at a glance, the parts and the whole, the present, the past, and the 
future of the universe.!*” Although Clement maintains silence about what can 
one understand about the universe in this fashion,4* important hints are at 
times discernible. One such hint is the reference to seeing all the times and 
the ages intersecting within the present, simultaneously."9 This piecing things 
together significantly differs from the usual process of discovering common 
denominators and relationships gradually. The gnostics display an extraordi- 
nary, divine-like sense-perception, a synchronous grasp of the whole and its 
parts; this is a recurrent motif within the Christian tradition, east and west.150 
As Clement tells us, 


141 Stromateis 7.14.86.2. 

142 Stromateis 5.11.73.2-3. 

143 Exhortation 1.5; 6.69; Stromateis 1.29.182.2; Selections 18.2. 

144 Stromateis 6.8.70.2. 

145 Stromateis 6.8.68.2. As Osborn, Clement of Alexandria, 199, pointed out, the gnostics know 
in a “lordly” fashion. 

146 Selections 57.5. See Bucur, “Hierarchy,” 27. 

147  Stromateis 6.9.78.5. 

148 According to Itter, Esoteric Teaching, 163-164 and Kovacs, “Divine Pedagogy,” 17—24, this 
strategy of silence is consistent with Clement's view that this kind of insight is reserved 
for advanced seekers. 

149 Exhortation 9.84.5-6. 

150 This grasp of reality also features in Adomnan of Iona’s (d. 704) description of Columba’s 
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It is through a new eye, a renewed hearing, and a new heart that the Lord’s 
disciples speak about, hear, and approach all things visible, audible, and 
comprehensible: that is, spiritually (mvevpatias), with faith and under- 
standing (dtd tig mictews xai cvvegews).15! 


This spiritual insight denotes the transformation of those who commune with 


God.!5? That it requires transformation is obvious elsewhere, as the “holy gnos- 


tics” surmise the unity of the creation from their own tranquility. Specifically, 


inner personal peace and the beautiful harmony of the contraries within the 


universe mirror each other.!53 But this extraordinary grasp of reality is neither 


perfect nor complete; as in Paul’s case, it ever spirals, asymptotically, towards 


perfection and completeness.'5+ What matters is that, while the first two stages 


bridge science and theology, vision transcends both. Rizzerio’s theory that 


Clement allowed for a disciplinary acquisition of supreme gnosis!55> does not 


151 


152 
153 


154 


155 


(d. 597) ecstatic vision. Through grace and in a special state of mind, Columba saw 
the whole cosmos “unified as a single ray of the sun” (veluti uno solis radio collectum). 
Columba 1.1 (see also 1.35). While Adomnan’s depiction reminds one of a starship entering 
the hyperspace—of contemporary science fiction—Columba was completely still during 
his vision. This perception is not unique. In eastern Christianity, Diadochus of Photiki 
(d. ca. 500) metaphorically referred to the spiritual perception of the world as aerial, 
diaphanous, and luminous. Here is the relevant passage: “having the soul’s contempla- 
tive part ever clear, we must persist in unwaveringly cultivating our divine visions (Oeioç 
Oewphpac), seeing what pertains to the light in the air’s light (¿v dépt pwtd¢ Tà tod Qwtd¢ 
opavtac); this actually is the light of true gnosis.” Texts 75.13-16. In Chapter Five we shall 
discover several more examples from throughout the tradition. The source of this tradi- 
tion could be Origen’s reference to “the righteous (who, eschatologically,) will no longer 
shine differently, as before, but will all be as a single sun (ol mé&vteg we el¢ HAto¢).” Com- 
mentary on Matthew 10.3.2-3. Typically, Origen was more interested in the destiny of the 
church—the community of believers—than in the cosmos. In Chapter Two we discovered 
his similar rendition of Clement’s theme of the polyphonic instrument in anthropological 
key. 

Stromateis 2.4.15.3. For a synthesis of relevant patristic positions, see Foltz, Byzantine 
Incursions, 112-114. 

Exhortation 1.4.3; 10.93.1; Selections 56.7. 

Stromateis 4.6.40.3. Here, again, Clement could have borrowed from Philo’s Moses, deified 
and beautiful. See Litwa, “The Deification of Moses,” 18-19. 

In his words, “not as perfect in knowledge, but as called to perfection” (The Pedagogue 
1.6.52.3). For Clement’s indebtedness to Pauline epistemology, see Osborn, Clement of 
Alexandria, 197-198. Furthermore, Osborn (Clement of Alexandria, 208-211) provided a 
very useful map of the journey to higher knowledge. Cf. Kovacs, “Divine Pedagogy,’ 9-10 
and Méhat, Etude, 499-504. 
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hold water. Curricular disciplines structure the search for God, but have noth- 
ing substantial to say either about the divine per se or about the divine sense- 
perception of the gnostics. 

To conclude, Clement was committed to what he called “gnostic tradition” 
and “ecclesiastical gnosis.” He was also highly educated, fully adhering to the 
principles of classical paideia, which he articulated along the lines of the tri- 
partite curriculum. This curriculum prescribed advancement from ethical for- 
mation to natural contemplation to the supreme vision. Clement developed 
the contemplation of the natural world into another triadic pattern, that is, 
description, interpretation, and vision. This proves that, for him, the contem- 
plation of nature is not about escaping the world. It is the desire to com- 
prehend it better and more fully by deploying disciplinary tools, the percep- 
tions of faith, scriptural wisdom, and the ability to survey all things divinely. 
While description and interpretation offer an accurate—but common—view 
of the universe, vision amounts to revelational insights, perhaps associated 
with extrasensory and ecstatic experiences. In outlining these stages, Clement 
produced the first known Christian theory of natural contemplation. 

As interesting as this contemplative framework might be, it should not be 
considered apart from its protagonists. Central to it are the figures of the saintly 
persons—dubbed “holy gnostics’—having their perfect illustration in scrip- 
tural figures such as Abraham and Moses. The “holy gnostics” also display 
features of the classical sage and the Platonic mystic, but recalibrated to the 
scriptural view of holiness. As polymaths and saintly persons, the Clementine 
gnostics remain deeply interested in the cosmos, which they grasp in a theo- 
centric perspective and through extraordinary insights. This, obviously, makes 
for a special case of the early Christian view of humankind within the cosmos. 
Its echoes permeate later monastic tradition in regard to the saints who change 
the world according to the measure of their own transformation.!56 

It is these parameters of natural contemplation filtered through the expe- 
rience of the “holy gnostics” that marked Clement’s descendants in the tradi- 
tion in various ways. And while his immediate intellectual heir, Origen, both 
disliked him and took a different approach to contemplation, the later Alexan- 
drian theologians notably iterated Clement’s approach. 


156 Costache, “John Moschus,” 28-33; “‘Adam’s Holiness in the Alexandrine and Athonite Tra- 
ditions,’ in Alexandrian Legacy, 322-368, esp. 337-340. 
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In many ways, Origen’s!5’ contributions represent for scriptural exegesis what 
Clement’s input represents for the encounter between Christianity and the sci- 
entific culture of their time. The same breadth of knowledge and the same 
charismatic genius transpire through his immense literary output,!°* as they do 
also in Clement’s case. But while Clement considered a wide variety of topics— 
not deciding upon scriptural exegesis as his primary goal—Origen resolved to 
survey the same terrain through the lens of scriptural wisdom.? Accordingly, 
he chose exegesis as the setting of his theological and spiritual investigations.!©° 
He did so to such an extent, that, as Peter Martens proved, scriptural exegesis 
became integral to his own spiritual journey.!*! There are exceptions, of course, 
such as his polemical treatise Against Celsus and the overwhelmingly complex 
Principles. What is remarkable about these works, however, is that even here 
Origen turns to the Scriptures, time and again, to substantiate his views.!6? His 
scriptural horizon governs the way he sees the cosmos—that is, in exegetical 
fashion, through the mirror of the sacred page.!® It is from this literary ground 
that he contemplates the world within a complex framework, theological, spir- 
itual, and eschatological. 


157 His biography is established in great detail. John Behr (ed. and trans.), “Introduction” to 
Origen: On First Principles, okCT (Oxford University Press, 2017), vol. 1:xv-viii, esp. xvii-xx. 
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1985), 17-61. Jean Daniélou, Origéne, Gc (Paris: La Table Ronde, 1948), 19-40. Heine, “The 
Alexandrians,’ 121-122. John A. McGuckin, “The Life of Origen (ca 186-255)” in The West- 
minster Handbook to Origen, ed. John Anthony McGuckin, wHcrT (Louisville and London: 
Westminster John Knox Press, 2004), 1-23. 
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159 Fora brief comparison between the two men, see Chadwick, The Early Church, 100-101. 
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temporary scholars agree. Behr, Christian Theology, 1:163—-201. Peter C. Bouteneff, Begin- 
nings: Ancient Christian Readings of the Biblical Creation Narratives (Grand Rapids: Baker 
Academic, 2008), 96. Crouzel, Origéne, 83-84. Fearghus O Fearghail, “Philo and the 
Fathers: The Letter and the Spirit,’ in Scriptural Interpretation in the Fathers: Letter and 
Spirit, ed. Thomas Finan and Vincent Twomey (Dublin and Portland: Four Courts Press, 
1995), 39-59, esp. 56. Andrew Louth, The Origins of the Christian Mystical Tradition: From 
Plato to Denys, second edn (New York: Oxford University Press, 2007), 53. Lyman, Christol- 
ogy and Cosmology, 40-41. 
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That said, as his writings demonstrate, Origen’s attention is not exclusively 
turned towards things on high and contemplative prospects. Nor is he an arm- 
chair theologian. While his discourse is anchored in scriptural wisdom, ascetic 
experience, and the eschatological condition of the world, it does so with a 
view to conversing with the ideas of his time.!6* His works are written for liv- 
ing audiences, not for the purposes of abstract knowledge; they address the 
issues and the concerns of his first readers; they should not be examined in 
isolation from those concerns.!© By all intents and purposes, Origen was a pas- 
torally committed churchman who aimed at strengthening—and rectifying, as 
the case may be—the faith of his fellow believers, serving ultimately their spir- 
itual wellbeing, progress, and transformation.!66 Accordingly, throughout his 
corpus of writings he unequivocally affirms people’s calling to advance towards 
perfection—stage by stage—from basic existence to purification to charismata 


164 Crouzel, Origéne, 207-209. Daniélou, Origéne, 85-108, 208-211. Charlotte Kockert, “Didy- 
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to glory.167 He also believes that there are many paths leading to perfection or 
holiness,!®* whose common factors are conversion and prayerfulness.!69 

All the same, against the backdrop of his overriding concern for holiness 
and things spiritual, Origen has much to say about the world and humankind’s 
relation with it, scriptural wisdom being instrumental towards articulating his 
views. In what follows, I first discuss the methodology of his most controver- 
sial work, Principles, together with his own spiritual profile, and then turn to 
his Song and Homily and the contemplative exercises to be found therein, and 
finish with a quick essay of the contours of his cosmos. 

These and other sources indicate that central to Origen’s thought is a strong 
connection between the contemplative person and natural contemplation. As 
for Clement, so too with Origen: the implicit and explicit subject of all experi- 
ences is the holy person, whom he calls the “perfect” or “spiritual.”!”° No wonder 
the space he allocates for the classical threefold schema,' which shapes the 
holy sage. But, considered through the lens of his late antique biographies— 
corroborated by internal evidence and contemporary research—it appears 
that what primarily informs his relevant views—as much as in Clement's 
case—is his own spiritual trajectory.!”* In turn, his own saintly life, magni- 
fied by his extensive training in the heuristic pedagogy of the ancients, pro- 
foundly shaped his literary output. No wonder his works generally address 
readers capable of both assessing the issues of the spiritual life and of profit- 
ing from the intellectual nuances of his pedagogical approach.!”3 For example, 
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168 Crouzel, Origéne, 181-199. 

169 Rusch, “On Being a Christian,” 321-322. 

170 Crouzel, Origéne, 139-140, 160. 

171 Louth, Origins, 56—60. Michael Vlad Niculescu, “Spiritual Leavening: The Communication 
and Reception of the Good News in Origen’s Biblical Exegesis and Transformative Peda- 
gogy, JECS 15:4 (2007): 447-481, esp. 465-468. 

172 Gregory Thaumaturgus acknowledges his sainthood. Address 2.10.17-20; 2.13.31-35; 
4.40.33-34 (tepd¢ avy, “holy man”); 6.84.76 (Getog ğvðpwroç, “divine man”); 10.131.26 (tov 
paxdptov adtod Biov, “his beatific life”); 11.135.16 (cops, “sage”). The same goes for a number 
of scholars. Mario Baghos, “The Conflicting Portrayals of Origen in the Byzantine Tradi- 
tion,” Phronema 30:2 (2015): 69-104, esp. 85-103. Boulnois, “Chronique,” 358-359. Henri 
Crouzel, “Introduction” to Grégoire le Thaumaturge: Remerciements, 11-92, esp. 76-78. 
Crouzel, Origéne, 163-166. Mihaly Kranitz, “Tracce del Monachesimo Primitivo nell’anakh- 
ôreô di Origene,’ in Origeniana Octava, 2:1009-1015, esp. 1014-1015. Torjesen, “The In- 
spired Interpreter,” 295. Joseph Trigg, Origen, ECF (London and New York: Routledge, 1998), 
14. 

173 Gregory Thaumaturgus, Address 6.73-80. Only advanced students could appreciate Ori- 
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gen’s “saintly teachings,’ Gregory later added (Address 19.204.2-3). Enrico Dal Covolo, “Sac- 
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as Kéckert noted, his largely lost Commentary on Genesis was written for his 
most advanced students.!”4 That Origen’s later detractors and accusers were 
not equipped for this kind of discourse!”>—which accounts for his posthumous 
condemnation—is not the concern of this study. 


2.1 A Methodological Prelude 
As mentioned above, the treatise of immediate interest here, Principles,!”® is 
the most controversial of Origen’s writings. It became so very soon after he 
published it, creating more of a stir than his earlier released Commentary.!”” 
Readers who knew him personally, or who underwent the corresponding train- 
ing, assessed Principles as it should have been, critically and heuristically,” 
and against the backdrop of his other writings.!”? But his late antique detrac- 
tors read it in isolation from the corpus and—taking its discourse at face value, 
abstractly and simplistically, as a dogmatic statement—found it to be a ground 
for suspicion and condemnation. No wonder soon after Origen’s death Pam- 
philus demanded that he and his ideas be treated fairly.18° Contemporary schol- 
ars are in agreement.18! 

The accusers took offence at what they considered to be his definitive pro- 
nouncements on the preexistence of souls, the eschatological restoration of 


erdozio dei Fedeli, Gerarchia della Santita e Gerarchia Ministeriale in alcune Omelie di 
Origene,” in Origeniana Octava, 1:605-6u, esp. 606, 608. Crouzel, Origène, 84, 86, 210-212, 
219-221. Lyman, Christology and Cosmology, 45. Peter W. Martens, “Interpreting Atten- 
tively: The Ascetic Character of Biblical Exegesis according to Origen and Basil of Cae- 
sarea,” in Origeniana Octava, 2:1115—1121, esp. 120-1121. Michael Vlad Niculescu, “Changing 
Moods: Origen’s Understanding of Exegesis as a Spiritual Attunement to the Grief and the 
Joy of a Messianic Teacher,’ in Origeniana Decima, 179-195, esp. 179-181. Trigg, Origen, 9—10. 

174 Köckert, Christliche Kosmologie, 224. 

175 Pamphilus, Apology 13.1-8. 

176 Fora detailed presentation of this work, see Behr, “Introduction,” xx-lvi. Crouzel, Origène, 
219-222 discussed the unsystematic nature of the treatise. See also Peter W. Martens, “The 
Modern Editions of Peri Archon,’ JECS 28:2 (2020): 303-331, esp. 304-306. 

177 Scholars believe that Principles was supposed to prove the theological and hermeneu- 
tical grounds of his exegesis of Genesis. Behr “Introduction,” lv. Trigg, Origen, 17-18. For 
analyses of Commentary, see Kockert, “Didymus and Origen,” 407—418; Ronald E. Heine, 
“Origen’s Alexandrian Commentary on Genesis,’ in Origeniana Octava, 1:63-73. At 66-67, 
Heine pointed out that Origen’s intentions in Commentary and Principles coincide. 

178 Mario Girardi, “Origene nell Giudizio di Basilio di Cesarea, in Origeniana Octava, 2:1071- 
1088. 

179 Crouzel, Origéne, 220-221, 236. Daniélou, Origéne, 8. Lubac, Histoire et Esprit, 33-34. 

180 Apology 9.8-1.6. 

181 Crouzel, Origéne, 344-346. Daley, Hope, 60-64. Daniélou, Origéne, 8. Lubac, Histoire et 
Esprit, 20-30. Lubac, “Introduction,” 7-19. Scott, The Life of the Stars, 121-122. Trigg, Ori- 
gen, 62-66. 
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the fallen world solely by God’s will, and the supposed dematerialisation of 
the body and the cosmos. That Origen never uses such a phrase as “the pre- 
existence of souls” and that his discussions took place in polemical contexts 
escaped their attention. Even apart from the matter of terminology, his teach- 
ing on preexistence is far from clear, meaning any given things in a variety of 
settings.!8? So also escaped the scrutiny of his critics that what he is contem- 
plating under the guise of the original noetic creation is not an immaterial 
world, but the progress of the church from its blueprint to its eschatologi- 
cal state. Indeed, contemporary scholars proved that the idea of the church 
is integral to the creation’s blueprint.!83 It also eluded such accusers that his 
profound sense of freedom, justice, and providence precludes for him the pos- 
sibility of God’s imposing restoration upon rational beings.!8+ A number of 
scholars supplied compelling evidence in this regard.!85 The accusers did not 
notice, moreover, that Origen preaches the eschatological transformation of 
all things—that is, changes of condition and shape—not their demateriali- 
sation.!86 Fortunately, this common misunderstanding is under attack too.!8” 
Nor did the detractors realise that his eschatology is scripturally grounded and 


182 Behr, “Introduction,” lxxx. Harl, Le déchiffrement du sens, 247-263. Harl, “Préexistence,” 
241-247. Kéckert, Christliche Kosmologie, 265-266. 

183 Benjamin P. Blosser, Become Like the Angels: Origen’s Doctrine of the Soul (Washington, DC: 
The Catholic University of America Press, 2012), 145. Crouzel, Origéne, 166-171, 267-342. 
Dively Lauro, The Soul and Spirit, 202-204, 209-21, 216-217. Harl, “Préexistence,’ 247—248, 
251. For a contrary view, see Trigg, Origen, 30-32. 

184 Book 3 of Principles discusses the many facets of creation’s freedom. For more suc- 
cinct articulations of the matters, see Principles 2.9.4.83-96; 2.9.6; 2.9.7.196—198; 3.1.1- 
24; 3.5-8.161-163,170-71. Cf. Commentary 7.70.22—74.18. In Principles 2.9.8, we see Origen 
expanding on the need of purification in the here and now, without which there is no way 
of progressing in the future ages. 

185 Blowers, Drama, 107. Crouzel, Origéne, 84-85. Daley, Hope, 58-59. Daniélou, Origéne, 207- 
211. Harl, “Préexistence,” 252. Jaeger, Early Christianity, 65. Lollar, Contemplation of Nature, 
17-8. Lyman, Christology and Cosmology, 80. Scott, The Life of the Stars, 133-136. Mark 
S.M. Scott, Journey Back to God: Origen on the Problem of Evil (Oxford University Press, 
2012), 66-72, 75-78, 161-166. 

186 Principles 1.6.4. For a related anthropological discussion, see Principles 2.3.2. Furthermore, 
in Principles 2.3.7 he discusses three possible futures of the universe (bodiless, transfig- 
ured, and as the outermost sphere of the saints). 

187 Blosser, Like the Angels, 111, 122, 220, 267. Gabriel Bunge, “‘Créé pour être’: A propos d’ une 
citation scripturaire inapercue dans le Peri Archon d’ Origene (111, 5,6); Bulletin de Littér- 
ature Ecclésiastique 97:1 (1997): 21-29, esp. 22-24. Daley, Hope, 51-53. Samuel Fernandez, 
“La fine e la Genesi: Rapporto tra escatologia e protologia nel De principiis di Origene,” 
Adamantius 23 (2017): 167-180, esp. 174-175. Anders-Christian Jacobsen, “Origen on the 
Human Body,’ in Origeniana Octava, 1:649—656, esp. 654-655. Kéckert, Christliche Kos- 
mologie, 259-262. 
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complex, both “realised” in the here and now, and pointing to the end times.188 
Origen’s eschatology is not, to paraphrase Lovecraft, awestruck at “glimpses into 
a past beyond conception,”!® focused on the future retrieval of things that had 
been lost before the world was made. And again as Lovecraft would have it, his 
worldview amounts to “glimpses of the ways that were and the ways that might 
be, as of the ways that are.”!9° Finally, the critics never grasped his very posi- 
tive view of matter’s goodness, incompatible with the idea that it needs to be 
eradicated.!*! Nevertheless, these accusations, eddying eccentrically from the 
end of the third century onwards, led to his “ecumenical” condemnation in the 
sixth century. What prompted the anathema were the questionable grounds 
that certain monastic milieus—more or less sophisticated—claimed to have 
drawn on his teachings.!%? This resulted in the destruction of the original text 
of Principles, which reached us only in Rufinus’ Latin adaptation, with a few 
Greek fragments surviving here and there.!% 

Contemporary scholars have exposed the political rationale behind Origen’s 
posthumous condemnation; they also brought out the anachronistic approach 
of his late antique and medieval accusers who judged his views through the lens 
of later doctrinal orthodoxy.!%* More serious, I propose, is that the detractors 
assessed Principles without grasping Origen’s heuristic pedagogy. These matters 
are all the more important in that central to the criticisms levelled at Origen to 
this day are what his ancient critics took for outright metaphysical and cos- 
mological statements. His views, I contend, cannot be treated at face value, 
but require heuristic deciphering, that is, the same method by which they had 
been delivered to his students. They also require the awareness that his think- 


188 Daley, Hope, 48-50, 54-55. In turn, Emanuela Prinzivalli, Magister Ecclesiae: Il dibattito su 
Origene fra III e IV secolo, SEA 82 (Roma: Institutum Patristicum Augustinianum, 2002), 
66-70, argued that what largely shapes Origen’s eschatology is his refutation of millenni- 
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190 Lovecraft, “The White Ship,” 60. 

191 Blosser, Like the Angels, 43-45. Daniélou, Origéne, 208-21, 215. Kéckert, Christliche Kos- 
mologie, 278-293. Lyman, Christology and Cosmology, 58. Rusch, “On Being a Christian,” 
324. 

192 Elizabeth A. Clark, The Origenist Controversy: The Cultural Construction of an Early Chris- 
tian Debate (Princeton University Press, 1992), 85-158. The most comprehensive dossier of 
Origen’s defenders and accusers can be found in Prinzivalli, Magister Ecclesiae. 

193 Behr, “Introduction,” xx—viii, Ixxxix—xcvi. Martens, “Modern Editions,’ 306-330. Mc- 
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ing arises from a perception of Christianity as existential, ethical, and practical 
philosophy, not as an ideology.!% This is to say that his views prioritise what 
Pierre Hadot calls “philosophy as a way of life” to the ideological aspect of the 
discourse.!° It is for this reason that consideration of his method is paramount. 

It is noteworthy that, recently, scholars have begun to question the 
metaphysical appraisal of his thinking, instead describing his approach as 
hermeneutical.!9” Kéckert demonstrated that Origen’s cosmology stems from 
his exegesis of Gen 1,!°8 not from philosophical assumptions. Others showed 
that his worldview centres upon Christ, the church, and the destiny of the 
saints, not on metaphysics.!%9 In turn, Behr put forward that within Principles, 
gradually, physics makes room for a theory of spiritual knowledge, the com- 
prehension of which only the reader's own holiness can access.?0° He also con- 
vincingly argued against the current scholarly trend of ignoring the abundant 
scriptural material Principles consistently engages.?°! So many clarifications 
demand that we look again at Origen’s thinking in Principles through a very 
different lens. 

First, there is the meaning of his speculations. According to his disciple, Gre- 
gory Thaumaturgus (d. 270), Origen was eclectic, drawing upon the ideas of 
various philosophical schools,*°? without ever surrendering to his sources.23 
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Modern scholars confirm this assessment. It has been observed that while the 
Pythagorean, the Platonic, and the Philonian systems give a certain frame- 
work to his cosmology,” generally his worldview is not reducible to any given 
philosophical antecedents.?°° At least, not in regard to its foundations and its 
conclusions. Without disregarding the philosophical framework, the best way 
of decoding Origen’s thinking is by examining the scriptural passages from 
which he infers his stances, together with the perspective in which he inter- 
prets them. Scholars have long established that, consistently, his grammatical 
analyses pave the way for his spiritual thinking, or, I would rather say, for explor- 
ing holiness.2°6 More recently, we saw above, it has become apparent that his 
spiritual thinking points towards the church as the overarching context for all 
other topics, including the holy life. In short, his speculations, stemming from 
his exegetical engagement with Scripture, amount to discussing church life as 
the nurturing of holiness. 

Second, there is his way of dealing with the faith. Far from proposing a didac- 
tic discourse on faith from beginning to end, Origen discriminated between 
authoritative and conjectural items. The items appear under the headings 
of “apostolic preaching” (predicatio apostolica) and “ecclesiastical preaching” 
(ecclesiastica predicatio); the latter refers to theological reflection.2°’ He 
unpacks the apostolic preaching in succinct, expository form—sometimes as 
credal stances?0*—while theological reflection develops the ideas in amazing 
spirals. Cosmological speculations feature only within the reflective parts of 
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the discourse, not as authoritative exposition.?°9 It is against this backdrop 
that Origen discerns between what is certain and uncertain in the Christian 
faith. Certain and authoritative is whatever the apostles taught explicitly. By 
contrast, the theological development of what the apostolic preaching left 
as mere hints and pointers is uncertain.*!° Thus, it is certain that the cos- 
mos “was made, beginning to exist at a given time” and that it is heading 
towards dissolution because of its inherent corruptibility. Uncertain are the 
hypotheses regarding what preceded the created cosmos and what comes after 
it; on these counts, there is no authoritative preaching.” In Origen’s foot- 
steps, interestingly, while the doctrine of creation appears in later creeds in 
minimal formulae, cosmology has not become the object of normative teach- 
ing.2!2 

Third, there is the function played by curricular disciplines. While theo- 
logical reflection upon enigmas and pointers cannot match the authority of 
the apostolic doctrine, Origen does not see this activity as insignificant. For 
the purposes of developing and clarifying ideas, what Henri Crouzel desig- 
nated as Origen’s théologie en recherche or théologie en exercice employs tools 
borrowed from a range of disciplines, literary, philosophical, and scientific.?! 
To decipher difficult scriptural passages requires curricular disciplines such 
as astronomy, geometry, grammar, music, and rhetoric, as well as philosoph- 
ical aptitude.?!* It is the disciplines that facilitate discernment of the topics 
under consideration, whether ethical, physical, or theological in nature.2 This 
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multidisciplinary approach does not rob theology of its tasks; in fact, the disci- 
plines are transformed through being used together with theology and within 
a theological setting.?!° Either way, diligent disciples are expected to consider 
“the elements and the fundamentals” of the apostolic preaching by way of 
“clear and rigorous arguments.”?! Logic and dialectic are paramount here. This 
approach echoes Clement’s conviction that one must progress from basic faith 
to mature understanding, and that advancement is impossible without dialec- 
tical skills and arduous study. More important is that Origen refrains from 
presenting “worldly science” and his own hypotheses as authoritative teach- 
ing.218 

Fourth, there is the rationale behind his hypotheses. Origen presents cos- 
mological speculations as uncertain, tentative hypotheses, which should be 
taken prudently. Sometimes he presents multiple solutions from which the 
reader can choose what seems plausible. The example of his three eschato- 
logical possibilities outlined in Principles 2.3.7, earlier mentioned, is a perfect 
illustration.2!9 As we shall see in Chapter Six, Gregory of Nyssa emulated his 
approach. One might wonder what induced him to propose logical dilemmas, 
multiple answers, and philosophical hypotheses in the first place. I believe that 
the answer lies in his teaching activity, which was shaped by ancient, heuristic 
criteria. As in Clement’s case, his intellectual forays are not intended for lazy 
students, whom he does not welcome anyway.2° His hypotheses are aimed at 
advanced students, who understand the discourse’s heuristic underpinnings.?7! 
Origen is convinced that this strategy is consistent with the way Genesis depicts 
the making of the world, using images, metaphors, and purposeful inconsisten- 
cies.?22 Also, that it matches the protocols of apostolic preaching. He observes 
that the apostles encouraged the “more diligent” seekers to discern “in the Holy 
Spirit” the reasons behind their statements.??3 He trains his disciples accord- 
ingly, to discern the truth behind parables and enigmatic statements. They are 
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not to take things at face value; they have to strive to understand better that 
they might advance spiritually.22* Principles is illustrative of this heuristic gym- 
nastic.225 

There is no evidence that Origen’s detractors noticed his prudent approach 
or his heuristic strategies aiming at the intellectual and spiritual progress of his 
students. Nor did they realise the significance of his distinction between certain 
and uncertain teachings. Instead they preferred to pick out certain passages— 
overall highly metaphorical in nature—which they presented, shorn of their 
respective contexts, as so many statements of metaphysical conviction. In 
the long run, these came to be stigmatised as downright heresies. In turn, as 
Clement before, distant disciples of Origen such as the Cappadocians and Eva- 
grius deployed identical heuristic devices. I shall return with examples in Chap- 
ters Four, Five, and Six. 

In this light, I repeat my conviction that we must revise our understanding of 
Origen’s discourse on immaterial preexistence, original uniformity, restoration, 
and eschatological dissolution. We must begin by questioning the assumption 
that his ideas amount to a metaphysical system, literally speaking. For the sake 
of consistency, his heuristic commitment to transcend allegorically the “letter” 
of whatever texts he had to hand—scriptural and otherwise—must be applied 
to his own literary output. Fortunately, as we saw earlier, scholars already head 
that way, questioning the metaphysical nature of his stances. These, however, 
are but cracks in the wall.226 The next logical step is to assess his discourse in 
allegorical fashion, which I tentatively propose to do in what follows. 
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2.2 Allegorical Discourses and Hallowing Perceptions 

My following proposal draws upon Vlad Niculescu’s approach, with a some- 
what different focus.22” From within a non-reductionist framework, Niculescu 
challenges both the metaphysical understanding of Origen’s logocentric 
worldview and the validity of a spiritualising hermeneutic. Origen, he states, 
perceives the historical and the textual incarnations of the Logos as mes- 
sianic, not metaphysical, events. His hermeneutic is embodied and holistic. 
It communicates a messianic message replete with formative and transfor- 
mative dimensions; there is nothing idealistic and spiritualist about it. This 
hermeneutic leaves no room for abstract landscapes and disembodied entities. 
Niculescu’s proposal accords with what increasingly more scholars—we saw 
above—believe about Origen’s approach to scriptural narratives, that ponder- 
ing them aright is an event of transformation which ultimately leads to the 
experience of holiness. 

It is from this understanding that I take my cue. In short, I propose that 
we examine Origen’s worldview as a metaphorical narrative of the holy life— 
specifically the experience of contemplative saints—not primarily and literally 
as a metaphysical system or a cosmological myth. We saw above that his cos- 
mology takes the form of an eschatology which, in turn, betokens the progress 
of the saints from the earthly life to the divine one.??8 In another text, per- 
haps the clearest passage of this kind, the usual cosmic reverses and advances 
become a transparent parable of the holy life. Here it is: 


If satiety ever takes hold of one who stands on the highest and perfect step 
(of the ladder of ascent), I am of the view that he would not be excluded 
(from the divine presence) and fall immediately. Instead, he of necessity 
would flow down by degrees and (only) partially. Thus, if sometimes it 
might happen that a brief failure occurs, he can recover and turn to his 
senses. He would not rush headlong entirely. (Instead, ) he would recall his 
steps and return to his (previous) condition, being able to retrieve what 
was lost through negligence.??9 


The text discusses the gradual fall of a saint and the possibility of repentance 
or return. No room for metaphysical events and cosmic catastrophes—or for 


227 Niculescu, “Origen and Logocentrism,” 48-53, 56-58. 

228 Principles 2.3.7.435—438. 

229 Principles 1.3.8.243-248. See also Principles 3.5.4.77-80, stating the need to contemplate 
creation’s beginning from the vantage point of the eschatological consummation of all 
things as experienced by the saints. 
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the supposed fall from ontological uniformity into diversity. The saint exem- 
plifies what Origen overall presents as the “preexistent” or rather, as Kéckert 
aptly proposed,?*° the preeminent creation. The story of what was lost and will 
be retrieved is the story of the saints. One gets the same sense when reading, 
elsewhere, that while all rational beings are one by nature, insofar as they are 
created,?! their diversity is a fundamental given. It is just that when they are 
attuned to one another by the acquisition of virtue—or by communing with 
the divine—their diversity ceases to be problematic. What renders diversity 
dissonant is rational creation’s centrifugal movement, the Fall, or sinfulness as 
an ongoing human trend.?°? The restoration of rational creation at the escha- 
ton, accordingly, is not to an initial state of uniformity. Restoration is submis- 
sion to Christ, the source and centre of all.2°3 It is due to their reference to 
Christ, in whose image they are made and remade, that the rational beings—or 
the saints—acquire likeness to God and existential uniformity, likeness. While 
they remain what they are by nature, the more they advance in godlikeness, 
or become christomorphic, the more they look alike. Either way, the sense that 
this eschatological trajectory of the saints is the subtext of Origen’s protological 
story of cosmic uniformity is inescapable.” After all, as K6ckert pointed out, 
for him the saints populate the prehistory of the universe, both in heaven and 
on earth.?35 I would propose that the saints are the metaphorical prehistory of 
the universe, the “preexistent” world being about advanced minds, not places. 
To paraphrase Neil Gaiman, Origen’s “preexistent” reality is “made of mind, not 
world.’236 We retain that the eschatological destiny of the saints hides behind 
the veil of a protological cosmic metaphor. 

A range of elements seem to corroborate my interpretation. Echoing Princi- 
ples 1.8.1-2, his disciple Gregory suggests that Origen’s stances on preexistence, 
restoration, and dematerialisation refer to the spiritual journey metaphori- 
cally.237 In the same vein, Torjesen has taken Origen’s myth of the soul’s descent 


230 Köckert, Christliche Kosmologie, 265-266. 

231 Principles 1.8.118-2.26. 

232 Daniélou, Origène, 212-214. 

233 Principles 1.6.2. See Behr, “Introduction,” lix-lx, lxviii-ix. 

234 Behr (“Introduction,’ lxiii-lxiv) points out that Origen infers the beginning from the 
eschatological glory of the creation. 

235 Köckert, Christliche Kosmologie, 257-258, 303-307. 

236 Neil Gaiman, Anansi Boys (HarperCollins, 2005; ebook), 790. 

237 Gregory Thaumaturgus, Address 6.85-92, offered insights into this strategy through the 
analogy of Jonathan and David's relationship, by which he meant his own friendship with 
Origen, whom he saw as a superior man and a saintly teacher. Gregory’s story includes all 
the details of Origen’s metaphorical narrative regarding the initial theocentric life of the 
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and ascent as an indirect way of addressing the spiritual relationship between 
teacher and disciple.?38 In turn, Blowers showed that for Origen natural con- 
templation—which is irreducible to the intellectual skills acquired through 
study—is entirely about the insights of “the spiritually and ascetically dili- 
gent.”239 Lastly, Benjamin Blosser showed that the scope of Origen’s specu- 
lations is moral or ethical, not cosmological.24° These elements point to the 
conclusions that, first, Origen presents reality as the saints perceive it, and 
that, second, his cosmology amounts to an allegory of the holy, contempla- 
tive life. Thus, his cosmology is covert “hagiology,” here understood as a dis- 
course on the life of holiness. It is a metaphorical discourse on saints and 
their existential experience, which he depicts in the apocalyptic hues of the 
soul’s—or the mind’s—journey backwards and forwards through the cosmic 
regions. Indirectly, a very recent study of scriptural parables and metaphors 
lends further substance to my proposal by showing how everyday life can be 
used for conveying cosmological and eschatological messages.?4? As steeped 
in Scripture as he was, Origen must have been aware of this use of images; he 
reversed it, presenting the holy life through cosmological and eschatological 
metaphors. 
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Origen is neither original here, nor the last one to think in this manner. 
Clement’s “interiorised apocalypticism” surely paved his way by depicting 
progress in holiness as ongoing transformation occurring within a cosmic 
scenery.243 We shall soon discover, in Chapter Four, that Evagrius picked up 
Origen’s strategy, depicting the holy life in the corresponding terms of a grand 
cosmic narrative. But this motif, modified, also features in Athanasius’ specu- 
lations on the paradisiacal experience. Elsewhere I showed that, as in Origen, 
he addresses the original fellowship of the saints as purified, virtuous, and 
Christ/Logos-centred people, exhibiting similar behaviours.2“* Certain differ- 
ences are nevertheless apparent. While his depiction of Antony mirrors the 
ideal on which Origen reflected,**5 in Gentiles his saints do not bear the phys- 
iological marks of sameness. Also, he makes no recourse to the cosmological 
myth, placing Adam and his saintly company squarely in the scriptural par- 
adise, whence holy Adam fell. But holy Adam and the paradisiacal fellowship of 
the saints are keenly interested in contemplating God and the cosmos. I return 
to these matters, partially, in Chapter Four. What matters for now is that, despite 
the variations, Origen’s views and those of his predecessors and heirs converged 
in seeing the holy life against a cosmic backdrop—sometimes as a cosmic jour- 
ney. A question remains, however, regarding the reasons behind this approach. 

What prompts Origen to adopt protocols of oblique gestures and indirect 
speech is, I believe, the heuristic method he deploys within the curriculum of 
ethical formation, intellectual training, natural contemplation, and theology. 
His disciple Gregory supplies detailed accounts of his complex approach.?46 
Especially the second stage entails intricate mind games—“in a Socratic man- 
ner”247__with which students are to grapple on their own, together, and in the 
presence of their master.?48 It is my view that Origen follows the same peda- 


243 For this aspect of Clement’s thinking, see Bucur, “Hierarchy,” 19-24, 27-42; “The Other 
Clement of Alexandria: Cosmic Hierarchy and Interiorized Apocalypticism,” vc 60:3 
(2006): 251-268. 

244 Costache, “Adam’s Holiness,’ 329-333. Athanasius’ Gentiles 2-5 actually seems to sum- 
marise Origen’s views. 

245 Costache, “Adam’s Holiness,” 335-337. Neil et al., Dreams, 83-84. 

246 Gregory Thaumaturgus, Address 7.97.33-99.50} 9-115-1-126.58 (ethical formation by way of 
exhortation to virtue); 7.100.50-106.87 (Socratic, intellectual formation by way of uncon- 
ventional and rigorous discourse); 8.109.96—114.27 (physics, natural contemplation as a 
stepping-stone for theology). As for Clement, however, Origen’s first two stages—ethics 
and physics—nurture each other. Gregory shows that one of the functions of natural con- 
templation is to catalyse the acquisition of virtue. Address 9.115.1-6. 

247 Gregory Thaumaturgus, Address 7.97.84. 
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disciples in spiritual fashion. Crouzel, Origéne, 174-176. Harl, Le déchiffrement du sens, 
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gogy in his writings, and in Principles particularly, and that our reconsideration 
of his metaphysical and cosmological speculations should start with this point. 
Central to our effort must be the task of grasping his take on the holy life. 

Origen’s sense of the “christomorphic” uniformity of the saints must have 
originated in his witnessing the rise of “holy men” in late antiquity. According 
to Brown, late ancient “holy men” did look alike, sharing a certain sameness 
due to their reference to Christ and to the virtues.2#9 Origen’s idea regarding 
the uniformity of the saints therefore stems from a social phenomenon of his 
age, when holy men and women could be seen in the flesh. Some of them were 
known as contemplative. It is the unity and the sameness of the saints which 
is the content of his parable about creation’s primordial uniformity. But Origen 
has much more to say about the saints and natural contemplation. 

Mirroring Clement's holy gnostics and anticipating later views of holiness, 
the focal point of Origen’s natural theory are the saintly contemplatives. Only 
the saints climb up the high mountains of trinitarian vision.2°° Likewise, “the 
angels and the divine powers” read the “celestial letters” of the cosmos.?°! If 
these “divine powers” are the same as Clement's “gods,” exemplars of the third 
kind of people, then once again Origen speaks here about the saints. 

This conclusion accords with Crouzel’s point that the opacity of cosmic 
and scriptural symbols dissipates in proportion to the spiritual progress of the 
contemplative persons.?52 Whether interpreting Scripture or contemplating 
nature, the saints display uncommon perceptive aptitudes—literally, a “divine 
sense” (sensum diuinum).*53 The saints attain this heightened cognitive state by 
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way of arduous purification and “many struggles.”?54 Purification opens them 
to divine grace,?55 to the Spirit's presence,?56 enhancing noetic acuity. As such, 
the senses grasp more than they would do naturally, even the divine presence 
and the light transcending all things.25” The quest of the saints for knowledge 
culminates in mystical union with the divine, an asymptotic process of closing 
in on God yet never fully grasping him.?5° Yet the encompassing grasp of real- 
ity of the saints takes much more than their efforts, from below; it is a response 
to Christ’s revelatory initiative. As in Clement, Christ himself—‘“the truth and 
the life of all things which exist”?5°—leads the saints from above to the supe- 
rior understanding of things.*®° It is in Christ’s light that the saints perceive, 
for example, the place of cosmic diversity within the divine plan for the cre- 
ation.?®! It is this profound perception of reality that shapes Origen’s cosmic 
allegory. 

In short, Origen’s metaphysical and cosmological speculations disclose 
themselves as metaphors of the holy life, welling up from the saints’ profound 
grasp of reality. In order to decipher these metaphors, Origen’s own thinking 
must be sifted through the allegorical lens he himself uses in his analysis of 
things, from written texts to God’s creation. In order to do so readers might 
need to undergo the transformative process his disciples—indeed the saints 
whose experiences he ponders—are expected to tackle. And while readers will 
continue to take Origen’s cosmological myths at face value, this other narrative, 
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regarding the holy life, can no longer be ignored. As we shall see in Chapter 
Four, the same goes for Evagrius’ speculative discourse. 

I must now turn to Origen’s articulation of natural contemplation through 
the scriptural lens—a logical outcome of discussing the saints as interpreters 
and as contemplative persons. 


2.3 Natural Contemplation in the Mirror of Scripture 

As his disciple Gregory informs us, Origen would train his students not only 
by scriptural exegesis, but also by way of examining the natural world.?®2 What 
we know from his own writings, that he adhered to the tradition of natural con- 
templation, confirms this testimony. 

Origen understood physics as a way of retrieving the fullness or “mystery” of 
reality—as Crouzel put it?63—by tapping its invisible dimensions. He looked 
at the cosmos as he read any scriptural narratives. Thus his physics follows 
the trajectory of typological or spiritual exegesis, progressing from visible sig- 
nifiers to their invisible correspondents.”® It proceeds from what is seen to 
the unseen, from the corporeal to the incorporeal, from the obvious to the hid- 
den. It is by no means, however, a matter of bypassing the visible. To reach 
the “unseen and hidden” side of reality is impossible without probing the “vis- 
ible and manifest” complexity of the universe. The physical cosmos is not 
meaningless therefore; it is full of “images,” or, in the terms of contempo- 
rary chaos theory, patterns, and of mathematical measure theory, fractals.2® 
Whether we call them images, patterns, or fractals, they invite our attention 
and, if we respond, they stir us to read the cosmos more deeply.26° As Fyo- 
dor Dostoievsky would say, “everything on earth is a riddle” and it is “here 
[that] the shores converge”; these riddles are where “all contradictions live 
together” and the patterns cross paths.?67 Either way, these meaningful signs— 
what Origen calls “the likeness and the proportion’ of unseen and heavenly 
things—suffuse the universe, securing a bridge between its visible and invisible 
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dimensions.”® This nexus is the métier of natural contemplation. Several para- 
graphs later, Origen summarises his approach as follows: 


From things visible we can know the invisible things, from the corpo- 
real the incorporeal ones, and from the obvious the hidden. Specifically, 
when we grasp the manner in which the divine wisdom established it, the 
creation of the world itself teaches us about the invisible things through 
visible things and images, transporting us from the earthly realms to the 
celestial ones.?69 


To perceive the cosmos as an articulate whole, visible and invisible, goes hand 
in hand with accounting of the divine wisdom which permeates it. As we read 
elsewhere, while divine wisdom is not easy to grasp,?”° we are not left with- 
out clues. This isn’t a matter of inferring much, yet proving little, to paraphrase 
Lovecraft again.?”! Catch as catch can. The clearest proof of wise organisation 
is the fact that the constituents of the universe are connected or—in the words 
of contemporary cosmology—finely tuned. A haphazard creation is not the 
outcome of wisdom. Natural contemplation therefore involves grasping both 
creation’s complexity and its God-given, wisely crafted order. It is from here 
that the contemplative person begins to apprehend the fullness and the mys- 
tery of the cosmos. 

Accordingly, the quest for the invisible, the incorporeal, and the hidden does 
not signify a preference for the ethereal dimensions of reality only. The phys- 
ical world is not left behind for the sake of its invisible side. By stressing the 
invisible, in Platonic fashion, Origen means to draw a comprehensive map of 
the world. That this is so becomes clear in his refutation of materialism, which 
deprives the cosmos of its noetic side and represents the divine corporeally.?”2 
Otherwise, we already know that he rejects the possibility of a purely imma- 
terial creation.?’$ The invisible, the incorporeal, and the hidden are implicitly 
part of reality’s complex whole, but people are oblivious of them. To draw atten- 
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tion to them is to draw attention to cosmic fulness and complexity. As such, 
to grasp these elusive aspects of reality requires contemplation of the “earthly 
realms,’ not their abandonment for the sake of strange new worlds. That con- 
templation does not mean bypassing the natural world becomes clear through 
a string of metaphors to be found elsewhere in Origen’s writings, where we read 
that the soul which “has the intuition of the world’s ornament” discerns the 
maker of all through the “beauty of the creations.” As beauty stirs it to mar- 
vel and to praise, the soul draws life through the windows of the eyes.?”4 In 
the terms of contemporary astrophysics, beauty corresponds to the light that 
our eyes collect from our surroundings so that, to paraphrase Barnes and Lewis 
once more, “we form a mental picture of the world’ in its complex whole.?”> To 
gaze above and beyond the world, therefore, is not about disregarding its mean- 
ingful order and beauty; it’s not about forsaking it. And cosmic beauty rewards 
us, nurturing the human soul—perhaps as much as introspection does?”6— 
because it is pregnant with images and symbols, or meaningful patterns, as we 
saw earlier. 

Origen returns to matters of natural contemplation in the same context, 
when he speaks of Christ summoning the soul to move away “from carnal 
things to the spiritual, from visible things to the invisible, and from the Law 
to the Gospel.’?”” The passage mentions again the need to transcend the car- 
nal and the visible in order to reach the spiritual and the invisible. What differs 
from the previous passage is the last part of the sentence—on the transition 
from the Law to the Gospel—which clarifies the situation. Moving towards 
the Gospel does not entail abandoning the Law, but rather, seeking the Law’s 
“higher” sense, namely, the Gospel, which elucidates the Law’s hidden message. 
Understood from within its depths, we read elsewhere, Scripture is Gospel in 
its entirety.?’§ Origen illustrates this conviction throughout his many writings 
by interpreting the Old Testament as a Christian book.?”9 
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The significance of all this for natural contemplation is immense. As with 
the Law and the Gospel, one moves away from carnal and visible things, not 
to abandon them, but in order to grasp their fuller sense. Their fuller sense 
emerges only in the light of spiritual and invisible realities. Moreover, the fuller 
sense—which corresponds to the divine principles of beings—facilitates the 
right way of using created things.?°° It is clear then that what guides Origen 
in matters of natural contemplation are his scriptural insights. After all, he 
emphasises that Scripture and the cosmos communicate “wisdom of a similar 
sort.”281 It should not come asa surprise that for him, the Book of Genesis is the 
best lens through which to contemplate the cosmos.?®? In taking Genesis as his 
launchpad, he draws upon Clement’s approach.?83 These findings corroborate 
Blowers’ point that Origen looks at the cosmos through the lens of Scripture.284 
Relevant is that the passage examined here confirms what we discovered about 
the search for invisible, incorporeal, and hidden things. 

On this note, I must now turn to one of the most fascinating examples of 
contemplating the world—or rather its making—through the scriptural lens. 
This contemplative exercise is found in Homily. Initially delivered live, in Cae- 
sarea, to regular church audiences, as Origen did not allow for notes to be taken 
during preaching Homily reached us in a thoroughly redrafted form.?®> Here, 
his peering at the cosmos through the Genesis creation narrative becomes an 
opportunity for mapping the spiritual journey. The methodological comple- 
mentarity between Homily and Commentary has been recently established.2°° 
What matters is that Origen’s approach in Homily corroborates my proposal 
that he concealed hagiology as cosmology. Blowers noted the spiritually for- 
mative discourse of this writing, but did not analyse it.28” Allan Johnson and 
Gaetano Lettieri have recently analysed important parts of the text.288 
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Here then is an overview of Homily, indispensable for grasping the subtlety 
of Origen’s approach. The prologue identifies the Logos/Christ as the “begin- 
ning” of Gen 1:1, as someone, not as an event. Recent analyses point out that in 
Homily cosmology is framed christologically.2®9 This is not the only time it takes 
Christ as a vantage point for considering Genesis.?9° Then the prologue sum- 
marises the text concerning the “one day” of creation. Taken literally, in this 
“one day” occurs the naming of light and darkness as day and night. From a 
spiritual viewpoint, however, the text teaches that while this “one day” is atem- 
poral, the following days illustrate the flow of time.*°! Origen’s analysis of the 
“days of creation” almost invariably follows this structure. Each section gives 
one or more scriptural quotation(s), which it interprets literally and spiritually. 
Literal interpretations are usually short. In some cases, literal interpretations 
are either absent or reduced to one sentence.”9% This confirms the received 
opinion that—in the form it reached us—Homitly is not the discourse Origen 
addressed to general church audiences; it could have been repurposed for his 
less advanced students as an exercise in the heuristic fashion of interpretation. 

Against this backdrop, Origen suggests in Homily that two discourses inter- 
weave throughout the Genesis narrative of creation: the cosmological or cre- 
ational, and the anthropological or spiritual. The cosmological discourse is 
obvious. It refers to the establishment of heaven and earth; the separation 
of light from darkness; the firmament separating the waters; the earth’s ris- 
ing from the waters; the objects that populate the celestial regions; the living 
beings that populate the waters and the atmosphere; and the earth populated 
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with animals and humankind. The second discourse—hidden—focuses on 
anthropological matters, that is, on the human being’s virtuous, spiritual, and 
divine remaking. Origen’s spiritual discourse follows the order of the scrip- 
tural narrative closely, but takes it as a cryptic lesson. This lesson focuses on 
believers having to choose between the spiritual and the material ways of life, 
or between virtue and sin;?9? practising discernment and pursuing practical 
and intellectual virtue;2%* and finally, participating in the trinitarian sabbath 
of divine grace in a union matching that between Christ and his church.?95 An 
example: as God placed stars in the firmament believers must identify the stars 
within their hearts, namely, the virtues.?% I cannot refrain from pointing out at 
this juncture that Origen’s double discourse is far more realistic and appropri- 
ate than one might think. Contemporary technology allows us to contemplate 
images of the human brain and the universe as overlapping structures. More 
specifically, the neural map of our brain and the cosmic web of galaxies show 
the same filamentous structure. Of course, Origen could not have been aware 
of the advancements of modern era, but he devised a comparable model. He 
read into Genesis a mirroring image of humankind and the world, as micro- 
cosm and macrocosm, widespread in late antiquity. In doing so, he arrived at 
conclusions which largely correspond to our current perception of reality. On 
this note, I must now return to other matters pertaining to his Homily. 

Roughly, the anthropological discourse mirrors the familiar threefold 
schema of the spiritual journey, advancing from ethics to physics to enoptics, 
or divine vision.?9” This schema corresponds to reading Scripture bodily, psy- 
chically, and spiritually. These outlines overlap perfectly. The bodily reading 
matches ethics, the psychic one contemplation, and the spiritual one enop- 
tics. Against this backdrop, in Origen’s spiritual interpretation of the Gene- 
sis narrative, the first three days denote the acquisition of practical virtue 
and, hermeneutically, Scripture’s bodily meaning; the next three days denote 
advancement in contemplation, corresponding to Scripture’s psychical mean- 
ing; finally, the seventh day—divine union—corresponds to the spiritual 
meaning. In Chapter Four I shall discuss a very similar approach in Evagrius’ 
Gnostic 18. 
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It is noteworthy that by organising the material in this fashion Origen does 
not disregard the scriptural text, the “letter,” and its order. Believers who turn 
away from evil parallel God’s activity of differentiating the elements; their 
advancement in virtue and contemplation matches God’s work of populating 
the cosmic regions with beings; their union with God corresponds to the divine 
sabbath in the world.?98 Thus, Origen shows that on a deeper level the scrip- 
tural narrative of cosmogony encodes a profound spiritual anthropology—and 
we already know that human transformation is his main interest. This way of 
looking at Genesis must be the source of Origen’s encoding of spiritual anthro- 
pology in the (or as a) cosmological story. 

Lettieri discerned pointers to spiritual anthropology very early on within 
Homily, for example where the heavens signify the human nous (or mind), 
or “the spiritual human being.”?9° On this ground and related occurrences, he 
concluded that the cosmology of Homily is “in fact anthropology, ontology of 
the subject, physics of the intellectual and free subject, within which the sky 
and the earth are allegories of the human being’s parts.”300 His view of Homily 
corroborates my observations on Origen’s cosmological encoding of hagiology 
in Principles, especially since it is Principles that conditions his understand- 
ing of Homily. That said, while I concur with Lettieri’s assessment that Homily 
focuses on human transformation, I would not reduce its message to the spiri- 
tual discourse only. Yes, we know that spiritual anthropology is central here— 
and transparently so. But Origen’s literal interpretations—albeit quantitatively 
modest compared to the spiritual ones—attest to the cosmological dimension 
as much as they do to the narrative’s explicated meaning. 

Origen’s approach in Homily is complex and multilayered. Through such a 
wide and deep lens, the story of creation proves to be more than first meets 
the eye. The closest physical analogy would be the light spectrum, which 
extends far beyond what the human sight can grasp. Similarly, while the scrip- 
tural narrative outlines the cosmic order, on a certain level, surreptitiously, 
it speaks of humankind’s spiritual remaking. Accordingly, Origen highlights 
the invisible side of the textual spectrum—its message pertaining to spiri- 
tual anthropology—without sacrificing attention to the literal and the cosmo- 
logical. Origen’s hermeneutical presuppositions earlier discussed—regarding 
the Old Testament and the Gospel, together with the visible and the invisible 
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aspects of the world—apply to Homily too, at least when one considers it in 
its entirety. Lettieri missed the importance of these presuppositions, possibly 
because he interpreted “day one” primarily from the viewpoint of Principles.“ 
And, we saw above, the cosmology of Principles is not what one might take it 
to be. 

Before we go on, I must briefly discuss how Homily addresses natural con- 
templation. It is noteworthy that it does not mention these terms directly. 
Whatever it says, especially about the earthly environment, is by summaris- 
ing Gen 1 and parallels. As such, it echoes Clement’s method of considering 
the cosmos through the scriptural lens, but with a difference. Clement strongly 
affirmed the necessity of scientific exploration—as we noted above, and as 
Origen himself did elsewhere—but Homily does not follow this course.3° It 
is true that its “literal” parts refer to the cosmos and its inhabitants, but they 
do so by pondering what Scripture has to say about them. At face value, there- 
fore, Homily does not offer a rigorous method of contemplating the world in 
itself. However, it depicts the universe as meaningful, full of lessons for believ- 
ers. Through the scriptural lens diligent believers—and one might legitimately 
assume that Origen also intends his students—discover in the cosmic order a 
map which shows what they are supposed to become, and how to do so. In the 
terms he uses in Principles, they discover the world as a school for souls??? and a 
ground where salvation is obtained.3°* Homily delivers the same wisdom in its 
own way. As Johnson pointed out, it presents “the things of earthly creation as 
stages on the way of a heavenly journey.’>% This amounts to more than to learn 
from the cosmic school about ourselves. The world invites us to walk through it 
on the way to perfection, following the roadmap the spiritual meaning of Gen- 
esis draws for us. 

Origen’s scriptural insight into cosmic order echoes the textual universe of 
Irenaeus. It also anticipates the method that led Athanasius to affirm the “syn- 
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tactic” nature of the world. As Johnson discovered, his “narrative universe” 
accommodates many stories of human and cosmic becoming,®°¢ all pointing 
to creation’s transformation—in parts and as a whole—into what the creator 
designed it to be. In Homily, it is upon these stories that Origen’s natural con- 
templation focuses. It is these stories that he invites his students—as saintly 
interpreters—to consider. He might not be as intensely interested in the cos- 
mos as Clement before him, but his scriptural lens is equally important for 
articulating the early Christian worldview. 

In the last leg of my analysis, I sketch the contours of Origen’s cosmos. What 
does he have to say about the world as such? 


2.4 The Shape of the World 

Origen’s universe is far from simple. As Daniélou characterised it, it is une vision 
totale du monde, or a comprehensive view of reality.3°” We saw above that cer- 
tain scholars describe it as a Platonic worldview, vertically structured. As such, 
his cosmos would pour downwards, from immateriality to materiality, and then 
turn upwards again, from materiality to immateriality. It is true that vertical 
schemas can be discerned everywhere in his writings, but they neither exhaust 
the shape of his universe nor circumvent his opposition to an immaterial cre- 
ation. Asa rule, such vertical schemas operate within exegetical contexts where 
the sacred texts themselves demand advancement to higher meanings—with 
Homily being a perfect illustration of this approach—but not to describe a 
supposed displacement of materiality with immateriality. As contemporary 
scholars have discovered, Origen’s interests are in hermeneutics and exegesis, 
not metaphysics. His vertical models therefore are hermeneutical, not cosmo- 
logical or ontological. The analogy of the two Testaments, earlier discussed, is 
illuminating in this regard. As the Old Testament is not abolished by the rev- 
elation of its higher meaning in the New Testament, so to highlight the loftier 
regions of the universe is not to affirm its dematerialisation. After all, the visi- 
ble signs, images, and patterns within it internally connect with their invisible 
correspondents on a continuous basis. An immaterial world would also con- 
tradict Origen’s twofold anthropology. While the outer person and the inner 
person may be differentiated, yet they remain inseparable; the human being 
is, consequently, irreducible to either of its two sides.3°° As the human being, 
so the universe. We shall soon discover, indeed, that the human being has a 
kinship to the entire visible and invisible universe. 
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As Köckert explained, Origen’s vertical schemas disclose the existence of 
two different sides of reality, inner and outer, visible and invisible.3°9 These 
schemas are not about obliterating one side in order to affirm the other. Accord- 
ingly, after explaining the meaning of the word “cosmos” as both world and 
ornament, or beauty, Origen shows that it applies to the earth as much as to 
the universe in its entirety—heaven and earth, visible and invisible, material 
and spiritual, transitory and perennial.?!° The universe consists of a series of 
spheres, planetary and fixed, including the outermost one, which the saints 
inhabit.3" It is never an incorporeal reality, the outcome of a vertical move- 
ment away from the density of matter. 

On closer inspection, Origen’s universe resembles our own expansive uni- 
verse, which follows the arrow of time. One would say, a horizontal universe—a 
contingent cosmos of movement and change, of becoming and transformation, 
heading towards its eschatological telos.3!2 Anticipating Maximus’ famous tri- 
adic outline of the creation evolving from the beginning through the middle 
towards the final consummation,?! Origen outlines the cosmic trajectory as 
follows: 


As for the beginning (initium) and the end of time, as well as for the 
middle, it is reasonably said that they mean the beginning (initium) of 
this visible world ... the middle being its temporal span, while the end is 
that which he hope for, namely, the transformation of heaven and earth. 
Concerning what is hidden, for he or she who understands—whom God 
taught wisdom—true knowledge of the beginning (initium) refers to that 
which neither the times nor the ages can grasp. Furthermore, the mid- 
dle truly is the present state of things, while the end truly refers to future 
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things, namely, the perfection and fulfilment of the universe. All these can 
be inferred and gathered from things visible.3!* 


This passage frames cosmic existence—literally, the middle—between its inef- 
fable origin and the expected consummation of all things. While the last sen- 
tence corroborates what we discovered in several places already—cosmic 
meaningfulness—more important here is the idea of a melioristic universe. 
Despite its humble beginning, due to its ungraspable origin the universe moves 
towards improvement and fulfilment. No room for either extinction or imma- 
teriality. A contrast between origin and beginning seems to be needed here, 
although Rufinus uses initium in all cases. Related passages suggest the useful- 
ness of such a distinction. Elsewhere we learn that the universe has its origin in 
the ineffable blueprint located within the mind of the Logos, which prescribes 
the course of its unfolding (middle) and finality (end).3" Similarly, Song speaks 
of the changes which occur in the middle as conditioned by “older and eter- 
nal years,”3!6 namely, the preexistent blueprint. Conversely, the beginning is 
the leap into existence of the universe out of nothing.?!” As Behr and Kéckert 
pointed out, Origen was aware of the difference between created and uncre- 
ated, thus of the cosmic upsurge from nothingness.?!8 However, as we read else- 
where, the beginning itself is not simple, referring to successive divine actions 
such as creation, making, and moulding.?!9 As for the middle, it is the temporal 
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journey of the universe towards the perfection which it never possessed, but 
for which it was created in the first place.32° Origen adopts a similar position 
elsewhere, in a passage where he describes divine providence imbuing the cre- 
ation’s beginning, middle, and end.32! I take this opportunity to note that the 
passages referred just above add to the proofs I reviewed in the foregoing, con- 
tradicting the view that Origen believed in the immaterial perfection of the 
universe before its material beginning.3?2 

When the two models, vertical and horizontal, combine, what results is a 
cruciform representation of reality. Given the centrality of Christ—the Logos 
incarnate and crucified—in Origen’s worldview, the cruciform symbolic here 
should not come as a surprise. All things in their widest extension corre- 
spond to the centre of all things. This understanding did not escape Crouzel’s 
notice.323 But, again, while the cruciform model confirms the complexity of 
Origen’s worldview, irreducible to the vertical schema, this is not the only way 
of looking at his cosmos. 

Origen’s is also an anthropic universe. For him, humankind is coessential 
with the earth and its inhabitants, as well as with the spiritual heavens and 
the celestial bodies.3?4+ The whole of the creation therefore is homogenous; the 
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anthropic principle confirms this fact. It is for this reason that humankind’s 
ultimate destiny—transfiguration—corresponds to and heralds what the uni- 
verse will experience eschatologically.325 Maximus echoes this idea, too.376 The 
link between human nature and cosmic nature, furthermore, makes it possi- 
ble for human beings to affect the world. The universe shares in our tragedies 
and in our hopes.%2” As we already know, Diognetus anticipates this percep- 
tion. The homogeneity of the human and cosmic creation corroborates Origen’s 
rejection of a purely immaterial universe. Cosmic harmony and the homo- 
geneity of all things visible and invisible exclude the possibility of ontological 
differences within the creation. Related, Behr showed that Origen’s worldview 
depicts reality as visible and invisible, therefore scripturally, not metaphysi- 
cally, as an amass of ontologically different layers.328 As the human being is 
both visible and invisible, so too is the universe. 

Homogeneity does not mean lack of diversity. On purpose, God created all 
things by species, number, and order.329 While they are one creation, and thus 
homogenous, the visible and the invisible exist in different modes. As Origen 
says of the Song of Songs’ author, 


he knows the substance of the world (substantiam mundi), and not only 
the visible and corporeal aspect, which is obvious, but also the incorpo- 
real and invisible one, which is hidden. He also knows the elements of the 
world (elementa mundi), not only those which are seen, but the unseen 
too, together with the characteristics of both.33° 


This brief reference to the “substance of the world” (substantia mundi) shared 
by the creation’s visible and invisible dimensions, and to the fundamental ele- 
ments (elementa mundi) pertaining to each, is as physical as it can be. It simul- 
taneously affirms creation’s infrastructural homogeneity and superstructural 
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diversity. It also documents Origen’s awareness of the microphysics available 
to him, using the terms of substances and elements.3*! As we read several 
lines later, the different substances and elements pertaining to the visible and 
the invisible do not efface creation’s overall imperfection, corruptibility, and 
changeability.332 The two passages seem to anticipate, respectively, quantum 
physics, with its perspective of the shared infrastructure of all things, and the 
relativistic universe of movement and change. Either way, this naturalist rep- 
resentation of the world is at variance with Origen’s supposed spiritualism. We 
shall soon see that Athanasius similarly affirmed the natural instability of the 
world. But what matters for now is that Origen’s worldview affirms cosmic mul- 
tiplicity just as much as homogeneity, which are never separate.333 The cosmos 
is complex. 

These are not the only places where he affirms cosmic complexity. Else- 
where, in Principles, we read that the world is a body composed of many parts, 
all of which are held together by God’s power and reason as though by a soul.334 
But their infrastructural unity does not mean uniformity. Multiplicity will still 
exist—we read yet elsewhere—in the eschatological condition which the cur- 
rent state of the universe prefigures.33> The statements reviewed here comple- 
ment each other in regard to the internal interconnectedness of the universe. 
Specifically, Song refers to the natural infrastructure of the cosmos, whereas 
Principles to God’s permeating activity. 

As with other early Christian authors whose thought I engage in this book 
(see Chapters Five and Six), Origen does not perceive these different explana- 
tions as problematic. The multilayered and diverse cosmos tends towards unity 
both naturally and supernaturally, that is, synergistically. It goes the same for 
the invisible, or the spiritual dimension of the world, and for the visible, or 
its material dimension. As we read within the same context in Principles— 
in a passage which echoes and develops Clement's view of the pacified saints 
who can grasp cosmic unity—rational beings work “to complete the fullness 
and perfection of one world” in that “the very variety of minds tends to one 


331 The same goes for his repeated reference to the earth as spheric (Principles 2.3.6.333,336). 
Scholars noticed Origen’s interest in physics, taken as a starting point for contemplation. 
Crouzel, Origéne, 143. Kéckert, “Didymus and Origen,” 415. Scott, The Life of the Stars, 14- 
115, 117-119. 

332 Song 3.210.17-20. Principles 3.6.5.106-121. 

333 Harl, Le déchiffrement du sens, 240-243. Scott, The Life of the Stars, 117. 

334 Principles 2.1.3.47-50,57-58. For other descriptions of cosmic diversity, see Principles 
2.1.1.8-13; 2.9.3. A distinct echo of this view can be found in Maximus (The Mystagogy 
7549-558). 

335 Principles 2.1.3.67-68. 
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goal, perfection.”336 That they do of their own accord, as well as summoned 
by God’s wise and ineffable activity, which restores and energises their natural 
tendency.%” By tuning unto their natural aptitudes—themselves divine gifts— 
God safeguards their freedom and facilitates their harmonious cooperation. 
But the gentle nudges by which God leads the spiritual beings towards unity 
signify a more profound activity, running in the background of the universe. It 
is divine providence, which operates on a cosmic scale: 


One power which binds together and surrounds the diversity of the whole 
world, aiming to bring diversity to the movement of one activity, lest 
the world’s immense work be dismantled by the disagreements of the 
souls.338 


Divine providence, here, amounts to a unifying force which prevents the cos- 
mos from being affected by the dissensions between the rational beings.3°9 
The importance of this sentence is great. First, it points out the divine activity 
unfolding in the infrastructure of the universe, which secures cosmic coher- 
ence. Second, cosmic diversity does not disappear, but the divine input attunes 
the particular aptitudes and movements of the created beings to each other, 
so that all things work together with all things, as one creation; Irenaeus’ and 
Clement’s lyre analogies seem to be present in the subtext. Third, the ratio- 
nal or spiritual beings—the souls, the saints—make an impact upon the cos- 
mic matrix—the anthropic principle again—their disagreements registering 
as forces which undermine the unity of the world.340 Fourth, and in the light 
of the previous lines, by restoring and reorienting the movement of the spiri- 
tual beings, divine providence sustains creation’s natural movement. It follows 
that providence is a complex framework wherein natural movement, freedom, 
and divine activity converge, or synergise, for the purposes of maintaining 
creation on its way towards perfection. Marguerite Harl was right to point 


336 Principles 2.1.2.30-32. 

337 Principles 2.1.2.26—28. For the intersection of divine and natural factors within the cre- 
ation, as natural contemplation grasps them, see Daniélou, Origéne, 294-295. 

338 Principles 2.1.2.32-34. 

339 This isan unusual way of showcasing providence. For the broader views of Origen on prov- 
idence, always polemically articulated, see Behr, “Introduction,” xxxvii-viii; Silke-Petra 
Begjan, “Celsus the Epicurean? The Interpretation of an Argument in Origen, Contra Cel- 
sum,” HTR 94:2 (2001): 181-206, esp. 193-197; Lyman, Christology and Cosmology, 52-53; 
55-57; Scott, Journey Back to God, 2-3, 21-23, 37-39, 60-61. 

340 The fall is proof of this impact. Cf. Principles 2.1.1.14-25. 
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out that Origen’s holistic physics refers to the threefold relationship between 
God, rational creations, and the cosmos.34! 

Even this brief survey of Origen’s universe emphasises the impossibility of 
reducing his worldview to the vertical schema alone, or, worse, of assessing 
it in terms of a metaphysical spiritualism. Origen’s universe is complex and 
multilayered. Differences do not mean separations. Ontological homogene- 
ity is what binds all things together, naturally, while cosmic order receives a 
continuous divine input in the form of providence, supernaturally. Thus per- 
ceived, the world illustrates within itself all that pertains to the human being, 
who is equally complex. No wonder Origen could not conceive of a different 
eschatological destiny of the universe and of humankind. With or without my 
earlier suggestion that his cosmological speculations are a masked hagiology, 
humankind’s final glory will be shared by the whole of the creation. No room 
is left, therefore, for an immaterial world in which literally angelic humans will 
dissolve into the ethereal horizons of the spirit. 

Last, but not least, in the above we noticed clear signs of a complex method, 
where scriptural insights, theological views, and scientific information con- 
verge into the articulation of a nuanced representation of reality. This interdis- 
ciplinary method gives us important hints as to the steps Origen’s students were 
to take in order to attain his understanding of things. Contemporary scholars 
must take the same steps. 


3 Conclusions 


With Clement and Origen, early Christian thought reached a level of sophisti- 
cation unprecedented in the tradition, with the notable exception of their con- 
temporary, Irenaeus. What they endeavoured to achieve, paraphrasing 
Crouzel’s observation,?#? is the “conversion of human intelligence” so that it 
can deploy its tools for communicating faith. A wonderful exchange occurred 
as a result of their efforts. Through converting intelligence and culture, they 
created an important instrument for Christian mission, which facilitated their 
successful engagement of trends and ideas. The same instrument led them to a 
deeper understanding of their own faith. Regardless of what subsequent gen- 
erations had to say about their endeavours, they inaugurated a Christian way 
of thinking without which later theology would have been impossible. 


341 Harl, Le déchiffrement du sens, 234-238. 
342  Crouzel, Origéne, 346. 
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More relevant to my purposes here, Clement and Origen were pioneers 
in terms of positioning the Christian worldview at the crossroads of scrip- 
tural wisdom, theological criteria, philosophical speculation, and scientific 
information. While the two pursued distinct avenues, both were remarkably 
accomplished in this area. They shaped natural contemplation into an inter- 
disciplinary undertaking. Together with natural intelligence and diligent study, 
however, contemplative undertakings require a willingness to implement 
change, to improve personally. This last part is consistent with their Christian 
conviction that believers are called to renewal and transformation, and with a 
classical pedagogy which demands that people better themselves. Accordingly, 
the contemplative person becomes the centre of natural contemplation. What 
must have given to both authors a further impulse to focus upon the virtuous 
person—the saint—is another contextual factor, the rise of the “holy man” dur- 
ing their own time. 

As a result, their approach to natural contemplation is not only methodolog- 
ical, it is also—if not more so—personal in its interests. The contemplation of 
the natural world is not so much about the rigours of pursuing an objective 
approach to things. It is about bridging the subject, or the contemplative per- 
son, and the object, or reality, the viewer and the viewed; it is about bringing 
them to harmony. The perfect illustration of this approach is Origen’s double 
map, the explicit one of the universe and the implicit one of the human being, 
sketched in interpreting the Genesis creation narrative. But the perfect embod- 
iment of this method undoubtedly remains Clement’s “holy gnostic,’ whose 
achievement amounts to bridging the self and the whole within one experi- 
ence. 

I must now turn to similar developments in Athanasius and Evagrius. My 
conclusions to Chapter Four will have an important bearing on our understand- 
ing of what I discussed here. 


CHAPTER 4 


Contemplation of the Natural World: The Fourth 
Century 


Athanasius of Alexandria and Evagrius of Pontus, whose works I explore in 
what follows, found inspiration in the trailblazing contributions of Clement 
and Origen. What they say about natural contemplation therefore has a famil- 
iar ring. However, there is nothing dull about their input. Given the new con- 
text within which they wrote—the rise of Egyptian monasticism—their works 
make for interesting reading. Indeed, their views are shaped by the ascetic 
trends of the time. Athanasius had a great interest in monastic life, both for 
personal and for pastoral reasons. No wonder the Egyptian monastic milieu 
provided him with some of his characteristic ideas. In turn, Evagrius, himself a 
monk, blended the Christian intellectual tradition and the desert experience. 
Both revered Antony, the emblematic figure of fourth-century monasticism, 
whom they portrayed as a master of natural contemplation. Antony’s percep- 
tion of the cosmos as “another scripture” must have confirmed their enthusi- 
asm for Clement and Origen’s contributions in this area. Moreover, both iter- 
ated Clement and Origen’s stances on natural contemplation in order to artic- 
ulate the exploits of contemporary ascetics in acceptable cultural forms. Both, 
finally, refined further the view, discussed in Chapter Three, that the virtue of 
the contemplative person guarantees success in the contemplation of the nat- 
ural world. With them, therefore, the holiness of the person is integral to the 
approach advocated. This concern becomes so important for Evagrius, that he 
reckons natural contemplation central to the experience of holiness and a sig- 
nificant signpost for the monastic journey. It is from this point that I surmise my 
reconstruction of Evagrius’ worldview—in the second half of this chapter—by 
which I challenge the established view regarding his vested interest in meta- 
physics. But first, I turn to Athanasius, the importance of whose contributions 
Evagrius himself acknowledged. 
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1 Athanasius 


We already know from Chapter Two that in matters cosmological Athanasius 
drew on the wisdom of his traditional predecessors.! In what follows we shall 
discover further proofs of this same approach in regard to natural contempla- 
tion. These instances paint a different portrait of the man, who is currently 
seen as opposing contemplative exercises. Some scholars have believed that 
his interest in creation ex nihilo and in the ascetic management of the body 
prevented him from appreciating philosophical exercises of this kind.? Their 
data are undoubtedly correct, but the evidence discussed below raises ques- 
tion marks about the conclusion. It will soon become obvious that Athanasius’ 
prudence did not lead him to dismiss contemplation. 

As Louth demonstrated, in his early writings such as Gentiles, although not 
in Incarnation, Athanasius depended on Origen’s teachings.? Elsewhere I have 
shown that even later works such as Life replay the views of Origen, either 
directly or by way of considering Antony’s wisdom.‘ In another study, further- 
more, I proposed that certain particularities of his discourse actually evoke the 
earlier figure of Clement’s “holy gnostic,” especially the ascetic and contempla- 


1 For this part of the chapter, I borrow material from three earlier contributions, “Adam's Holi- 
ness,” “Christian Gnosis,” and “Logos si creație,” which I supplement with new insights and 
recent bibliography. 

2 David Brakke, Athanasius and the Politics of Asceticism, OECS (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1995), 
145-146, 160, 198. Andrew Louth, “Later theologians of the Greek east,” in The Early Christian 
World (2017), 587-605, esp. 591; Origins, 73-74, 76, 192. Lyman, Christology and Cosmology, 132. 
Perhaps because of not using the term “philosophical” frequently, Athanasius’ name does not 
feature in the list of Hadot (Philosophy as a Way of Life, 128-129) of early Christian theolo- 
gians interested in the philosophical life. That said, Hadot (Philosophy as a Way of Life, 131, 
133, 135, 139) identified Athanasian Antony as a philosophical figure. If Athanasian Antony 
was a genuine philosopher, Athanasius’ philosophical leanings cannot be ignored. 

3 Louth, Origins, 75-76. Cf. Georges Florovsky, Aspects of Church History, Collected Works 4 
(Belmont, MA: Nordland Publishing Company, 1974), 54 and Prinzivalli, Magister Ecclesiae, 
197-200. 

4 See Neil et al., Dreams, 87-88, 90, 96, 114. In the same vein, Girardi, “Origene,” 1081-1083. For 
the direct link between Athanasius and Antony, see Charles Kannegiesser, “Antony, Athana- 
sius, Evagrius: The Egyptian Fate of Origenism,” CCR 16:1 (1995): 3-8, esp. 6-7. For the Ori- 
genian outlook of Antony’s letters, see Samuel Rubenson, The Letters of St. Antony: Origenist 
Theology, Monastic Tradition, and the Making of a Saint, sac (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 
1995), 60-61, 66-67. See also Augustine Casiday, “‘All Are from One’: On St. Antony the Great’s 
Protology,’ StM 44:2 (2002): 207-227, esp. 211-220. Together with demonstrating the impact of 
Origen’s thought upon Athanasius’ earlier and later works, Kannengiesser cautioned against 
appraising Antony as Origenist; for him, Antony drew on ancient Egyptian layers of the tra- 
dition, which informed the approach of Origen only partially. See Kannengiesser, “Origen’s 
Doctrine,” 889, 896-899. 
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tive outlines of that figure.5 What matters is that he continued Clement and 
Origen’s tradition, which, as I discussed yet elsewhere, provided him with fit- 
ting intellectual tools for articulating the ascetic experience of Antony and his 
monastic entourage. His profound familiarity with Egypt’s monastic milieus 
is well documented,’ and there is ample evidence that in certain matters he 
borrowed the views of Antony and other representatives of desert spirituality.§ 
His contemporaries were aware of his vital interest in the contemplative life.9 
Indeed, together with drawing on earlier traditions, much of his discourse on 
gnosis and contemplation draws on the desert experience. His relevant contri- 
butions cannot be underestimated. It seems to me that Evagrius’ articulation 
of the desert experience in Alexandrian terms—discussed in the second half 
of this chapter—received some impetus from the contributions of Athanasius. 
After a brief discussion of his views of desert ascetics as embodying the “holy 
gnostic,” I consider elements of natural contemplation in his writings. 


11 Ascetic Life and Natural Contemplation 
Adam and Antony serve as examples for the Athanasian iteration of Origen’s 
saintly person or what Clement called the “holy gnostic.” These linked figures 
illumine Athanasius’ understanding of the contemplative ascetic. Therefore, 
grasping the significance of these figures will be instrumental towards under- 
standing his view of natural contemplation. 

Louth pointed out that both Athanasius and his hero, Antony, seem very lit- 
tle concerned with contemplation.!° But we briefly saw in Chapter Two that 
the portrait of Athanasian Antony is still of a philosopher.” Antony under- 


5 Costache, “Christian Gnosis,’ 261-262. Cf. Brakke, Athanasius, 17-56. Also in the foot- 
steps of Clement, he admired the contemplative and prayerful achievements of ascetic 
women. David M. Gwynn, Athanasius of Alexandria: Bishop, Theologian, Ascetic, Father, 
CTC (Oxford University Press, 2012), 12—116. Neil et al., Dreams, 88, 109. 

6 Costache, “Adams Holiness,” 325-339. There is indication that Athanasian Antony resem- 
bles the traits of Origen’s martyr depicted as an ascetic. See Kranitz, “Monachesimo Prim- 
itivo,” 1012-1014. Cf. Brakke, Athanasius, 198, 202-244; Neil et al., Dreams, 83-84, 86, go. 

7 Brakke, Athanasius, 1-2 etc (the entire work documents this connection). Gwynn, Athana- 
sius, 11, 15, 105, 11-119. Neil et al., Dreams, 72, 80, 12. Thomas G. Weinandy and Daniel 
A. Keating, Athanasius and His Legacy, MT (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 2017), 65-67. 
Neil et al., Dreams, 72, 86-93. Rubenson, The Letters of St. Antony, 60, 62-64, 132-144. 
Brakke, Athanasius, 14, 82. Weinandy and Keating, Athanasius and His Legacy, 58, 66. 

10 Louth, Origins, 76. 

11 Costache, “Adam’s Holiness,” 334-335. Gwynn, Athanasius, 16, 150-152. J. William Harm- 
less, “Monasticism,” in The Oxford Handbook of Early Christian Studies, 493-517, esp. 498- 
499. Arthur Urbano, Jr., “‘Read It Also to the Gentiles’: The Displacement and Recasting of 
the Philosopher in the Vita Antonii? CH 77:4 (2008): 877-914, esp. 910-912. 
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takes spiritual exercises,!* trains his focus,!? and has visionary experiences.!* 
He is a Christian sage,” a “holy gnostic” by all intents and purposes, whose 
wisdom exceeds everyone else’s.!6 The reference of Evagrius to Antony deci- 
phering the book of nature, analysed in the second half of this chapter, corrob- 
orates Athanasian Antony's contemplative profile. This should not come as a 
surprise. At the time, Egypt’s hermitages and monasteries were widely known 
as “divine houses of contemplation.”!”” Either way, the profile of Athanasian 
Antony perfectly matches Hadot’s transformed and contemplative philoso- 
pher!8 leaving no doubt that there is more to Athanasius than scholars cur- 
rently agree. The interplay between Adam and Antony within his discourse 
confirms it. 

Athanasian Antony is by no means foreign to contemplation and his mir- 
ror image, Athanasian Adam, displays similar gnostic attributes. These include 
contemplative traits. Meijering aptly characterised Athanasian Adam as a “Pla- 
tonic mystic” and a “Christian ascetic”! And since Adam's portrait encodes 
the experience of Antony and his monastic company—as I have shown else- 
where#°—Antony is that very philosopher. They are inseparable and mirror 
each other. Thus, Antony and his monastic confréres decode Adam’s paradisi- 
acal experience, while Adam discloses crucial elements pertaining to Antony’s 
desert philosophy, shared by his entourage.”! All that is attributed to Adam 
applies to Antony, and all that is attributed to Antony applies to Adam. Adam 
of Gentiles and Antony of Life connote one another, overlap, and complement 
each other. They are the obverse and the reverse of the medal. It follows that, 


12 Life 5.5.29-30; 55-3.9—10. See Brakke, Athanasius, 231 and Neil et al., Dreams, 83, 88, 92. 

13 Life 39.5.23-24, 43.3.8, 51.5.19-20. 

14 Life 10.1.3-4; 66.1-3.1-10; 84.2.7. See Neil et al., Dreams, 105-109. 

15 ~— Life 14.2-3. 

16 Life 72-80. 

17 Gregory the Theologian quoted in Gwynn, Athanasius, 163. 

18 Hadot, Philosophy as a Way of Life, 81-125. 

19 Meijering, Athanasius, 17; Orthodoxy and Platonism, 5, 8-9 (here he uses the phrase “Pla- 
tonic philosopher’). Cf. Brakke, Athanasius, 146-147. For Athanasian Antony’s philosoph- 
ical figure, see Columba Stewart, “Monastic Attitudes toward Philosophy and Philoso- 
phers,” SP 44 (2010): 321-327, esp. 323-324; “The Encounter of the Early Church with the 
Greek and Roman World: A View from Monastic Theology,’ CTSAP 61 (2006): 1-13, esp. 7-8. 

20 Costache, “Adam’s Holiness,” 327-329, 332-333, 335-337. The identification of Adam and 
Antony within the Athanasian discourse casts new light upon the discussion, summarised 
by Louth (“The fourth-century Alexandrians,” 280), that Life is Hellenistic in its outlook. If 
Adam is Antony, then Gentiles and Life propose the same message and the latter treatise 
is as Athanasian as the former. 

21 Brakke, Athanasius, 152. 
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since Adam is a contemplative ascetic, so Antony is too. Their stories intersect 
more than once. Here are further details. 

Athanasian Adam endeavours to know God as well as created reality. By 
nature, the human being desires to know the Father and the Logos through 
whom he creates everything and through whom he speaks. But the sheer onto- 
logical gap between the created and the uncreated means that the attainment 
of divine knowledge is difficult: “God, the demiurge of the universe and the 
king of all, exists beyond all nature and human perception.’ To facilitate con- 
nection, God configured Adam through Christ in the image of God’s Son.?3 
It is thus that, in principle, Adam has direct access to God’s Son, nothing 
within his nature obstructing noetic sight.2* Maintaining existential compati- 
bility with the object of contemplation is nevertheless paramount. Adam must 
cultivate God’s likeness by purifying his heart in ascesis*® and become gra- 
ciously empowered.?® This leads to his soul mirroring the divine?’ and form- 
ing God’s representation within itself.° It is thus that Adam can grasp things 
heavenly.” To his achievement contribute both his fellowship with the saints 
and his adopting a lifestyle like theirs.3° In referring to the communion of 
the saints—we saw this earlier—Athanasius envisages Antony and his ascetic 
company. The confluence of the two stories results in an original iteration of 
Clement's “holy gnostic” and of Origen’s saintly person. While the views of the 
early Alexandrians inform Athanasius’ portrayal of Adam, it is Antony who 
inspires it. 

That this is so finds indirect confirmation in Athanasian Antony’s glorious 
figure at the end of a protracted retreat, which evokes the blessed status of 
Adam in paradise: 


22 dpEev yàp Tod mavtoc Symoupyoc xai MauBactreds Odc, ó UmEpexewa náons odaiac xai dvow- 
Tivys Ertwotas rdpxwy (Gentiles 2.5-7). 

23 Gentiles 2.7-8,17. Here, Athanasius echoes Origen’s position. Crouzel, Origéne, 130-137, 
161-162. 

24 Gentiles 2.15-16. For God’s direct contemplation, see Meijering, Athanasius, 19. 

25 Gentiles 2.15-35. For Adam’s purified heart, see Pettersen, Athanasius, 40-44. For further 
notes on purification and divine contemplation, see Brakke, Athanasius, 188 and Robert- 
son, Christ as Mediator, 177-181. 

26 Gentiles 2.13. See Hill, Athanasius and the Holy Spirit, 13-15 and Weinandy, Athanasius, 13- 
14. 

27 Gentiles 2.33; 34.25. Cf. Louth, Origins, 77-78. 

28 See tis nepi Ood pavtaciac (“pertaining to God’s representation’; Gentiles 2.11-12). For this 
meaning of gavtacia, see Neil et al., Dreams, 96 n. 155. 

29 Gentiles 2.19—21. 

30 Gentiles 2.12,30-31. 
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Looking like one who is mystically initiated and a bearer of God, Antony 
emerged as though from the innermost sanctuary. This was the first time 
he revealed himself, out of the fortified encampment, to those that came 
to him. And as they gazed on him, they wondered at seeing the state 
in which his body was found, just as they knew him before seclusion— 
neither fat because of lack of exercise nor weakened because of fasting 
and combating demons. And the state of his soul was pure.*! 


This passage highlights the inner and outer health of the hermit, as an echo 
of Adam who “lived a happy, truly blessed, and immortal life.’3* Antony’s 
purity illustrates Adam’s purity. His luminous figure and his intimacy with 
the divine match Adam’s own. His mystical initiation corresponds to Adam’s 
pristine divine instruction. In both cases, purity, knowledge, and glory are the 
outcomes of ascetic endeavours enhanced by divine grace. And although in 
this case the reference to Adam’s paradisiacal state is indirect, other monas- 
tic sources state it explicitly. Elsewhere I have shown that a string of examples 
from Sayings affirm again and again the possibility of iterating Adam’s expe- 
rience through ascetic undertakings.3? In like manner, Antony’s achievements 
illustrate Adam’s blessed condition. What matters is the perfect match between 
the Athanasian depictions of Antony and Adam, in terms of purity, spiritual 
knowledge, and participation in the divine. 

Knowing God is not, however, the only object of the contemplative ascetic. 
Taking his cue from Clement and Origen, Athanasius proposes two comple- 
mentary approaches. The earlier outline of divine knowledge in paradise cor- 
responds to the view from above, which establishes a theological vantage point 
for the contemplation of nature. At its core, as we just discovered, are the divine 
image and the mirroring power of the pure heart, graciously enhanced. But 
Athanasius also outlines a gradual approach—from below—beginning with 
natural contemplation and ending with theological vision. Gentiles 2, which 
focuses on matters epistemological under the guise of Adam’s story,3* does not 


31 Life 14.2.6-3.14. For notes on this passage, see Neil et al., Dreams, 83. Cf. Life 67.4.u-13; 
67.5.17-6.25. 

32 Gentiles 2.15. 

33 Costache, “Adams Holiness,” 338-339. 

34 The “gnostic” dimension of Gentiles 2 is inescapable; so is Adam’s portrait therein. The 
list of relevant terms and phrases on display there is rich: ¿nivoa (thought; 2.6); 9ewpy- 
THY xai EmictHYova (contemplative and knowledgeable; 2.9); ëvvoiav xai yvaaw (concept 
and knowledge; 2.11); pavtacia (imagination, here the capacity to represent reality, notion; 
2.12); Belov yvOow (knowledge of the divine; 2.16); 8ewpéw (to contemplate; 2.16); xatavoćw 
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present the relevant material in logical order, but four steps in this trajectory 
can be discerned. To these I must now turn.?5 

The text indicates the first stage when it depicts Adam as “contemplative 
and knowledgeable of the beings” (tôv dvtwv Bewpnthv xai niothpova),36 a 
researcher, as it were. As with Clement’s Abraham, the “holy gnostic” par excel- 
lence, Adam examines nature by combining contemplative and curricular 
tools. Perceived through a multifocal lens, the universe is orderly and harmo- 
nious.3” Its order is meaningful. We read elsewhere that “the whole cosmos 
consists in reason, wisdom, and science” (Adyw xai copia xal EmiatHuN ouvEe- 
otyxe).38 This must be a paraphrase of LXX Ps 18:1-2, but it also reminds us of 
Clement’s numbers and Origen’s patterns discussed in Chapters Two and Three, 
together with the Disciple’s connected universe discussed in Chapter One. The 
second stage of natural contemplation focuses on finding proofs of God’s prov- 
idence in the universe. As we read, “Upon perceiving it, [Adam] exceedingly 
admires his [God’s] providence towards the universe.”®9 Echoes from Origen 
reverberate here. This stage draws on faith, favouring a theological grasp of the 
creation. But Adam’s delighting in the marks of divine providence still anchors 
contemplation in the epistemological endeavours of the previous stage. One 
contemplates theologically what one discovers about the world through sci- 
entific research. The analogies considered in the last section of Chapter Two 
explain how this works: as the lyre points to the musician who plays the song, 
the ordered universe denotes its maker’s wisdom and providence. 

The third phase is Adam's accession to gnosis—which corresponds to the 
beginning of Clement's reversed epoptic—and is about perceiving the cre- 
ation through a divine lens. To grasp the divine attributes is primarily a gift 
from above, an outcome of divine revelation. As we read, God “granted him [sc. 
Adam] the concept and knowledge of his own eternity.’*° The passage does not 


(to understand; 2.18); Sdvapis tod vod (power of the mind; 2.21); nSduevog (one who sees or 
realises; 2.26); Gewpia (vision; 2.26); xatontpičesða (to behold as in a mirror; 2.33). 

35 To describe these four phases, I draw on Costache, “Adam's Holiness,” 328-329. An echo of 
this approach features in the discourse of Abba Moses recorded by John Cassian. See his 
On the Holy Fathers of Sketis and On Discernment, in ®iAoxadia, ed. Macarius of Corinth 
and Nicodemus of the Holy Mountain (Venice, 1782), 1:79. 

36 Gentiles 2.9. 

37 Gentiles 4.21-22. See Meijering, Athanasius, 115. 

38 Gentiles 40.20. 

39  dmEpexTANTTETAL dé xatavoðv THY OV adTOD Eig TO Mav npóvorav (Gentiles 2.18-19). Contra 
Lyman (see Christology and Cosmology, 139-140), Athanasius did not downplay the role 
of providence. 

40 — Bods AVTA xai TH¢ Stag KiSdTI TOS ëvvorav xai yvOow (Gentiles 2.10-11). 
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go beyond this statement. But grasping God’s eternity is another way of real- 
ising the nature of the universe, that it is created, providentially maintained, 
and therefore not eternal. Athanasius is clear about the natural weakness, flu- 
idity, and mortality of the cosmos, which makes it wholly dependent on divine 
mercy.*! In Chapter Five we shall see that Basil adopted an identical position. 
In this light, the contemplative person grasps the loving relationship between 
the universe and its maker. Finally, the fourth stage, epoptic by all intents and 
purposes, is to attain the “gnosis regarding the divine,’** which refers to con- 
templating God the Logos and rejoicing in him.*? This experience corresponds 
to Athanasian Antony’s “finding enjoyment in the contemplation of divine real- 
ities,’*4 which, incidentally, lends further support to my conviction that Adam 
of Gentiles 2 is configured after Antony’s towering figure. But what matters is 
that this final stage of Adam’s quest amounts to the incomparable elation of a 
supernatural experience. As Dostoievsky articulated the culminating outcomes 
of natural contemplation, “a joy without which the world cannot stand and 
be.”45 

In summary, contemplation proceeds from understanding the world to 
searching for the divine traces within it to realising the creator’s difference from 
the creation to the knowledge of the creator, as the Father’s Logos. One must 
remember, however, that what makes these four stages possible are the theo- 
logical and monastic prerequisites of being created in God’s image, graciously 
endowed, and ascetically purified**—precisely the qualities which Antony 
illustrated. As such, what Athanasius has to say about Adam’s contemplative 
undertakings draws on Antony’s experience. 

We cannot find in Athanasius a curriculum after the fashion of Clement, but 
his approach to natural contemplation is no less complex. Furthermore, corre- 
sponding to his Alexandrian predecessors, for him natural contemplation is not 


41 Gentiles 41.10-12,16-17. Recent scholars have remarked the significance of the Athanasian 
views of creation, providence, and the fragility of the universe. See Costache, “The Ortho- 
dox Doctrine of Creation,” 52, 55. Denis Edwards, How God Acts: Creation, Redemption, and 
Special Divine Action (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 2010), 10-11. Pettersen, Athanasius, 
24-26. Lyman, Christology and Cosmology, 138-139. For a general outline of his doctrine of 
creation, see Florovsky, Aspects of Church History, 49-60. 

42 Thy Tepi tod Yetov Yvdow (Gentiles 2.16). 

43 Gentiles 2.13-18. In commenting upon this passage Meijering (Athanasius, 17) refers only 
to the knowledge of the created beings. 

44 —- EXPE LEV TH TOV Gelwv Oewpia (Gentiles 2.16). 

45  Dostoievsky, The Brothers Karamazov, 107. 

46 These qualities reappear in Gentiles 30.6—10; 33.26—28; 34.12-26. Cf. Life 30.2.4—5, for their 
correspondences in the story of Athanasian Antony. 
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only about method; it is a matter of who the contemplative is. Whether he refers 
to Adam or to Antony, he always means the ascetically purified contemplative. 

I must now turn to his most characteristic treatment of the cosmos, briefly 
mentioned in Chapter Two: the textual representation. 


1.2 The Cosmos as “Another Scripture” 
As the fourfold outline suggests, natural contemplation requires skills and qual- 
ities comparable—and related—to those required for divine knowledge. 
Echoing the convictions of Clement and Origen discussed in Chapter Three, 
for Athanasius the human being is by nature equipped for the theological con- 
templation of the universe. As he states, “the body has eyes in order to see 
the creation (sig tò thv xtiow dpav), so that through its harmonious composi- 
tion (81d tH¢ mavappoviov tavtnç ovvtdEews) one can know the maker.”47 This 
natural equipment mirrors the divine image that makes possible the contem- 
plation of God, as we have seen above. But when “the soul falls away from the 
contemplation of good things,’*8 it can no longer contemplate; not success- 
fully anyway. Worse still, base passions and a corresponding misuse of nature 
altogether supplant people's innate interest in grasping reality; they become 
entangled with futile affairs.49 Being “held back by bodily encumbrances,” to 
paraphrase Lovecraft again,°° their cognitive aptitudes fall short. To know the 
cosmos theologically, to grasp the natural world in the manner described ear- 
lier, they must therefore acquire gnostic aptitude. What makes this possible are 
ascetic purification and contemplative exercises, by which they change their 
line of sight.5! The same is true of divine contemplation, which takes as its start- 
ing point the reverse, godwards turn.*? In both cases, the heart’s purity is sine 
qua non. The result of this renovation of life and perception is a genuine broad- 
ening of horizons, past the point of merely getting misty glimpses of the truth. 
Indeed, when people consider the universe in a gnostic way—after Adam’s and 
Antony’s manner—they see it as “another scripture,’ wherein they discern the 
“syntactic” relation of the creation with its creator. In what follows I discuss the 
outcomes of this way of looking at the world. 


47 Gentiles 4.21-22. 

48 =H boyy ånootâoa THs TEdS TA xaàà Bewelac (Gentiles 4.25-26). 

49 Gentiles 4.29-30. Brakke, Athanasius, 148, 154, 156. Hill, Athanasius and the Holy Spirit, 15- 
17. Weinandy, Athanasius, 15-17. 

50 Lovecraft, “Beyond the Wall of Sleep,” 44. 

51 Gentiles 30.10-13; 34.22—26; Life 20.9.31-36; 38.3.9-11. 

52 Gentiles 34.14-15. 
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The views of Athanasius are no more soteriological and no less cosmological 
than Clement’s and Origen’s,>? but cosmology pure and simple is not his main 
concern. Apart from the scriptural distinction between visible and invisible,>+ 
his universe does not have definite contours. The cosmos is, after all, a work in 
progress, the created being experiencing motion and change in all its parts and 
on all its levels.5> His interest is in depicting the cosmos as theologically mean- 
ingful, as “another scripture.’ The analogies discussed in Chapter Two—of the 
lyre and of the chorus®¢—while being integral to his search for the theologi- 
cal meaningfulness of the world, do not exhaust his view of the cosmos and 
of natural contemplation. For example, Gentiles 2-5, partially discussed above, 
speaks of spiritual perception as a prerequisite for both natural and divine con- 
templation. By contrast, the muddled sight pertaining to the passionate life 
obfuscates one’s grasp of reality. Athanasius returns to the contemplation of the 
cosmos in Gentiles 35—44,°” on which I focus in what follows. There, the argu- 
ment runs as follows: by keenly observing nature, believers—specifically the 
purified and contemplative ascetics—grasp the cosmic harmony and, through 
it, the relation of the world to its creator. Everything within the cosmos encodes 
a theological message which the contemplative ascetics are able to decode as 
though reading a book. 


53 See on this Lyman, Christology and Cosmology, 125, 140. 

54 Gentiles 34.9—-11 (invisible soul, visible matter); 42.3,33-34 (the universe is seen and un- 
seen); 44.26—27 (the Logos moves the visible universe as well as the invisible powers). This 
is the broader context for what Anatolios calls “unity-within-distinction” in Athanasian 
cosmology. Khaled Anatolios, Athanasius: The coherence of his thought (London and New 
York: Routledge, 2005), 49. 

55 Here is what Gentiles has to say. The soul moves by nature (4.8-9,32—33); the elements 
move (28.48-50); the life of the soul is movement (33.15); the sky and the celestial bod- 
ies move (35.30-40); God moves and enlightens all things (38.46—47); the orderly move- 
ment of the universe points to its creator (39.26—28); the movement of the universe is 
not irrational (40.18); the waters move within their bounds (42.1415); the Logos moves 
all things according to their natural properties (42.29,34-36); the Logos puts all things in 
motion according to their nature (44.16-19,25-29). Dumitru Stăniloae discussed in depth 
the dynamism of the creation in Athanasius, which, according to him, paves the way for 
the modern theologies of movement. Dumitru Stăniloae, “Studiu introductiv,” in Sfântul 
Atanasie cel Mare: Scrieri, first part, PSB 15 (Bucuresti: EIBMBOR, 1987), 5-26, esp. 19-25. 
See Costache, “A Theology of the World,” 209-212. 

56 Gentiles 38.35-47; 42.22—28; 43.1-7,27-32. 

57 Several scholars analysed these chapters. Anatolios, Athanasius: Coherence, 45-54. Meijer- 
ing, Athanasius, 15-144; Orthodoxy and Platonism, 31-38. Pettersen, Athanasius, 44-47. 
I cannot discuss here Gentiles 31.37—41 and 33.22—28, on scanning the invisible, possibly 
associated with ecstatic experiences. See on these passages Brakke, Athanasius, 250-252 
and Neil et al., Dreams, 109-113. 
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Here is how natural contemplation works. After grasping the diversity of 
the creation—its various layers and innumerable beings—the contemplative 
persons take stock of “the mutual need of the parts” (ý tv pepdv mpd¢ dAANAD 
xpsic).58 Their interdependence denotes incompleteness. In turn, the discovery 
of incompleteness leads to the realisation that the universe depends ontolog- 
ically on the Logos,5? the “creator and demiurge” of all.6° Note the use of the 
polysemous words momthç, meaning creator, poet, or author,®! and Snptovp- 
yós, signifying maker, producer, artist, or manufacturer of some sort. Accord- 
ingly, the contemplative persons discern two divine activities—creation and 
organisation—which denote two stages within the process of world-making. 
This distinction was common in the early Christian thought.® 

Related, the contemplative persons realise that the creator is an artist and 
the creation an artwork. This realisation leads them to perceive the creation 
as artistic expression of God’s intention and therefore as divine revelation. 
References to creator and creation as the artist and the artwork permeate Gen- 
tiles.63 Accordingly, and mirroring Clement’s Orpheus, Athanasius uses Phidias 
as an analogy for the creator.®* As any sculpture by Phidias points to its cre- 
ator, so does the world. The cosmos of Athanasius might be less musical than 
Clement’s, but it is still an exquisite work of art whose harmonious propor- 
tions reveal the creator’s artistic vision and message.®° For this reason, when 
the contemplative persons “look up to the sky, seeing its beauty and the light 
of the stars, they infer the existence of the Logos who adorns them.”® It is the 
same with the interdependence of the components of the universe. “Indicat- 


58 Gentiles 27.24. 

59 Gentiles 36-37. 

60  nomths xai ðnpovpyóç (Gentiles 27.16-19). Cf. Gentiles 38.22—-29,42—47. This is not the only 
place where creation’s natural imperfection comes to the fore. Cf. Gentiles 41.10-12,16— 
17. For creation’s dependence on the creator in Athanasius, see Behr, Christian Theology, 
2.1:179-180. 

61 The polysemy of romthçs played an important role in the Platonic tradition. Pelikan, What 
Has Athens to Do with Jerusalem? 67-87. Luc Brisson, Lectures de Platon, BHP (Paris: Vrin, 
2000), 209-218. Athanasius adhered to this very tradition. Meijering, Orthodoxy and Pla- 
tonism, 114-147. 

62 We encountered the same distinction in the Diognetian worldview and in Origen. For 
more examples, see Costache, “The Orthodox Doctrine of Creation,” 50-54. 

63 Gentiles 35.1-9,12-14; 36.1-24; 37.1-15} 38.1-5; 39-33-39. 

64 Gentiles 35.9—12. Cf. Clement, Exhortation 1.1.1; 1.2.4. 

65 Anatolios (Athanasius: Coherence, 48) pointed out that “the primary rationale for the cos- 
mos, according to Athanasius, is to communicate knowledge of God to humanity.” 

66  àvaßàéypavtag cig Tov odpavev xai ISdvtac Tov KdcLOV adTOd Kal TO TOV doTOWY PAC, rT evOv- 
peîoðar tov tadta Staxocpobvta Adyov (Gentiles 45.1-3). 
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ing and signifying” (yvwetCet xal onpaivet)®” the provident creator on whom the 
parts rely, interdependence leads the contemplative persons to a theological 
apprehension of reality. The findings of natural contemplation correspond to 
what Scripture teaches about creator and creation.®* Thus, the entire cosmos 
appears as a theological signifier, requiring syntactic analysis. 

Under the gaze of the contemplative ascetics, the meaningful web of created 
beings reveals its scriptural, syntactic, or narrative valences. The background 
of this perception is Athanasius’ Logos-theory.®® Central to this theory is the 
axiom that God’s Reason, or Word, is the source of creation’s rationality and 
semantic nature.’° Accordingly, the cosmos as the creation of the divine Rea- 
son represents a theological poem or a narrative that denotes its creator. Thus, 


Knowledge about God can be gained from visible things (&n6 tv pawope- 
vwy). By its order and harmony (81d tç thEEWS xal &ppoviaç) the creation 
signifies and proclaims (anpatvotang xai Bowens) its master and creator as 
though through letters (wonep ypo&upoct).”! 


Note the consistency of the Athanasian vocabulary in regard to rendering the 
meaningful aspect of cosmic reality; we already encountered the idea of a 
creation whose order and harmony signifies and proclaims the creator. This 
passage presents the world as “another scripture,” a book written in the divine 
alphabet of the Logos. The suggestion that the contemplative persons must fol- 
low hermeneutical principles to read the theological message encoded in the 
universe is inescapable.’* But, together with analytical skills, this hermeneutic 
presupposes personal purification and the contemplative acuity of the inter- 
preters. 

Interestingly, the excerpt under consideration does not mention any prereq- 
uisites with regard to knowledge. This might be so because of Athanasius’ desire 
to affirm the superiority of the Christian worldview to competing ideas,’ supe- 
riority marked by its availability to all believers. It goes the same for his views 
of the soul’s natural aptitude for introspection, which, even elevated by faith 


67 Gentiles 27.24-25. 

68 Gentiles 35.18-30 (quoting Rom 1:20 and Acts 14:15-17). 

69 The centrality of the Logos is obvious. See e.g. Gentiles 35.1-8; 40.23-27; 44-29-34. Scholars 
have not missed it. Anatolios, Athanasius: Coherence, 50-51. Leithart, Athanasius, 99-100. 

70 See Gentiles 40.19-22. 

71 Gentiles 34.29-31. See Blowers, “Contemplation of Nature,’ 154. 

72 Blowers, “Doctrine of Creation,” 917-921; “Contemplation of Nature,” 154. 

73 In Gentiles 23, faulty representations of reality led the ancients to polytheism, as a result 
of ignoring “the Father's true Logos, Christ the saviour of all” (esp. 23.39-47). 
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and grace, is still available to all.’* But the broader framework of Gentiles, we 
discovered already, shows that philosophical exercises such as introspection 
and natural contemplation require ascetic purification as well as theological 
insight.” Only in this way can the contemplative persons read the two books, 
namely, Scripture and the “other scripture,” the cosmos.”6 

To the eyes of the contemplative ascetics, the scriptural character of the 
cosmos emerges as a cúvtaķčıç™” (syntax, composition, coordination, conver- 
gence, or meaningful order) and a tdétc7® (order). These terms denote, more 
than the harmony of the universe, its narrative constitution. For example, a 
passage which we encountered earlier states that the human beings can “know 
the maker through this harmonious composition” (81d tS mavappovion TAUTS 
avvtdEews) of the cosmos.’ Composite order, cbvtaétc, is meaningful, syntactic. 
The use of the word ctvtaéts in a cosmological sense is a hallmark of Gentiles, 
where it also denotes various other things. It features in the plural “compo- 
sitions” with reference to patristic treatises;8° in regards to the invention of 
grammar;*! and as “right order” in the anthropological rendition of the analogy 
of the lyre.82 In these cases, together with order in general, obvtaéts signifies 
respectively information communicated (writings), meaning (grammar), and 
harmony (the sound of the lyre). In the first and the second occurrences, the 
word refers to texts and what makes the writing of texts possible, namely, gram- 
mar. In the third occurrence, it refers to the consonance of strings. These associ- 
ations are telling: the cosmological application of obvtaét¢ as meaningful order 
is thoroughly connected with books, grammar, and the harmony of strings. The 


74 Gentiles 30-34; Life 72-80. See Anatolios, Athanasius, 29, 39, 68 and Behr, Christian Theol- 
Ogy, 2.1:170-171. 

75 Introspection and vision require purification (Gentiles 30.2,13; 33.26—28; 34.15—-19,22-26). 
So does natural contemplation (Gentiles 2.15-35; 30.10—-13; 33-27-28; 34.22—26). See Neil et 
al., Dreams, 12-113. By establishing the correspondence between introspection and con- 
templation, Athanasius anticipates The Philokalia. For a succinct outline of the relevant 
philokalic message, see the fourth tale in The Way of a Pilgrim: Candid Tales of a Wanderer 
to his Spiritual Father, trans. Anna Zaranko, intro. Andrew Louth, Penguin Classics (Pen- 
guin Books, 2019), 81. 

76 Similarly, in the second tale, the Russian pilgrim refers to the grace which led him to under- 
stand both Scripture and nature in the light of The Philokalia. See The Way of a Pilgrim, 
26-27. 

77 Gentiles 4.22; 38.2-3 etc. 

78 Gentiles 34.30; 36.21; 37.19; 38.1,17,45 etc. 

79 Gentiles 4.21-22. 

80 ovvtářeç. Gentiles 1.13. 

8ı Palamedes “invented the meaningful order (ovvtačw) of the letters.” Gentiles 18.29-31. 

82 cúvtačıç 664 (Gentiles 31.30). I addressed other occurrences of this analogy in Chapter 
Two. 
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use of ctvtaétc, therefore, is not without significance for Athanasius’ natural 
contemplation, denoting the perception of a meaningful, narrative universe. 
This perception corresponds to the appraisal of created beings as letters. 

But this is not the only way in which the contemplative persons apprehend 
the meaningful order of the creation. Gentiles articulates the same percep- 
tion—alternatively and in liturgical perspective—as illumination, enlighten- 
ment. As did Clement—and Justin Martyr before him®?—Athanasius borrows 
the terminology of illumination from the baptismal rite of initiation, known 
as enlightenment, pwttapdc. Thus, the Logos is the “enlightener’®* of the uni- 
verse, “illumining all the visible and the unseen” reality.8> Accordingly, apart 
from being firmly preserved in existence, the whole of the cosmos is as “enlight- 
ened” as the initiated members of the church are.®¢ It follows that, as such— 
metaphorically baptised or illumined—the cosmos reads better, facilitating 
the access of the contemplative ascetics to its theological message. It is true that 
“llumination” could simply be a metaphor of light for the ordered universe and 
its beauty, but it also denotes meaningfulness and syntactic order. In Chapter 
Two we discovered that Athanasius construes salvation as enlightenment, that 
is, the deliverance of the creation from misrepresentation through the disclo- 
sure of its true nature.8” The correspondence of these two views is obvious. So 
illumined, the meaningful order of the universe proclaims the Father’s “glory 
and knowledge’ to all.88 Whatever the terms he uses, Athanasius perceives the 
cosmos as a theologically meaningful discourse. 

I must now turn to the mechanics of his cosmological hermeneutic. The 
meaningful structure of creation and the syntactic insights of the contempla- 
tive ascetics into the order of the universe draw upon the same source, Christ 
the Logos, who reveals divine wisdom. Where someone who has no fellowship 
with the Logos sees only res extensa, meaningless quantities, the contempla- 
tive persons—whom the divine Logos directly guides and instructs—see let- 
ters, patterns, and theological truths. As with the divinely taught Antony,®? the 
Logos teaches the contemplative persons to read the narrative of the cosmos 
as “another scripture.” It is thus that they discern both the message and its 


83 Apology on Behalf of Christians 61.12.2-3. 

84 Gentiles 44.17. 

85 Gentiles 42.3. 

86 Gentiles 41.24. 

87 Incarnation 15, 29, 31. Ina clearer manner, Incarnation 40.53-54 proclaims: “Christ arrived, 
plainly enlightening all things with his own light.” 

88 Gentiles 44.31-32. 

89 On the Logos guiding Antony, see Behr, Christian Theology, 2.1:256—257. 
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origin, the letter and its writer. This is another point where Clement's influ- 
ence becomes transparent. We know from Chapter Two that Clement sees the 
Logos as the source of cosmic meaningfulness and the teacher of humankind.% 
Likewise, as he develops his discourse from Logos-theory, Athanasius speaks of 
something more than the divine activities of creation and providence, namely, 
the guidance which the Logos gives to the contemplative ascetics towards 
grasping the theological depths of reality. Divinely led by the book’s own 
author, the Logos, they perceive the beings and their relations as so many letters 
and sentences. Also deriving from Clement, perhaps also from Origen, must be 
Athanasius’ treatment of natural contemplation as a form of scriptural inter- 
pretation. And since, as Blowers and Lollar proved,”! this treatment belongs to 
other authors too, the input of Athanasius represents the missing link between 
Clement, Origen, and later writers such as the Cappadocians, Evagrius, and 
Maximus. In the second part of this chapter I highlight Athanasius’ impact on 
Evagrius. 

Until then, it is noteworthy that, while Blowers referred to Athanasius several 
times, Lollar ignored his input completely. But the passage earlier discussed— 
on reading created beings as so many letters?*—fits the specifics of anagogic 
hermeneutic precisely. It goes the same for the musical analogies discussed in 
Chapter Two. What matters is that, as in traditional hermeneutics, for Athana- 
sius both the cosmic text and the contemplative interpreters operate within the 
parameters of divine inspiration.93 The cosmic text encodes the Word which 
the interpreters seek behind the narrative’s many words. 

A practical example of natural contemplation will clarify the dynamics of 
this process. Earlier I reconstructed this method based on Gentiles 2, but on that 
occasion I did not refer to scriptural hermeneutics. What I have discussed just 
above bridges the two representations. In what follows I return to the earlier 
model, simplified, as an anagogic progression from analysis to understanding. 
This modified schema entails two stages. 

First, the contemplative interpreters undertake to apprehend cosmic order, 
which corresponds to analysing the scriptural text. Second, they look for the 
theological meaning of order, which corresponds to the scriptural higher sense. 
We find this very approach towards the end of Gentiles, in another familiar 


go Clement, Exhortation 1.7.3. See Costache, “Being,” 58-59. 

91 Blowers, “Doctrine of Creation,” 917—921; “Contemplation of Nature,” 164-169. Lollar, Con- 
templation of Nature, 120-159. 

92 Gentiles 34.29-31. 

93 See Charles Kannengiesser, Handbook of Patristic Exegesis: The Bible in Ancient Christianity 
(Leiden and Boston: Brill, 2006), 182-188. 
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passage.9* There we read that the contemplative ascetics “look up to the sky, 
seeing its beauty and the light of the stars,” which amounts to realising cos- 
mic order.% After this first stage, they undertake to pinpoint the source of the 
ordered universe, “the Logos who adorns” all things.9° The passage sketches a 
progression from grasping the cosmic order to considering its divine source. 
Additionally, the contemplative persons identify the Logos as being together 
with the Father, whose “interpreter and messenger” he is.9’ The passage sug- 
gests a hermeneutical appraisal of the cosmos in two stages, but the items 
present within it lend support to my fourfold outline of natural contempla- 
tion. Specifically, the first stage of both schemas coincide perfectly, while the 
last three stages pertaining to the Gentiles 2 schema describe in detail the sec- 
ond stage of the schema based on Gentiles 45. It follows that both schemas 
unfold the usual hermeneutical trajectory from analysis to interpretation—or 
from grasping the textual foundations to understanding their significance in 
theological perspective. These findings show that Athanasian natural contem- 
plation indeed follows a hermeneutical pattern, which takes as a starting point 
the view of the cosmos as “another scripture.” 

Meijering noted the existence of a lengthy exercise of natural contempla- 
tion, hidden within the economy of Gentiles. According to him, the exercise 
begins in ch. 27 by discussing the natural laws, continues in ch. 4o by inferring 
the fundamental principle of the universe, and ends in ch. 44 by identifying 
the principle as the Logos of the Father.9* The schema in Gentiles 45 therefore 
seems to play the role of a conclusion to this expanded exercise. Meijering’s 
findings confirm my view that Gentiles contains exercises of natural contem- 
plation. 

In conclusion, Athanasius, in his quest to understand reality, deploys a range 
of approaches. His Logos-theory made him sensitive to the theological mean- 
ingfulness of the ordered universe, which, in turn, constitutes the object of nat- 
ural contemplation. While his contemplative method draws on established pat- 
terns, it further clarifies the need of hermeneutically decoding the narrative of 
that “other scripture,’ the cosmos. Athanasius remains faithful to Clement and 
Origen’s main assumption, namely, the virtue of the contemplative as sine qua 
non for true contemplation. Here, his contribution consists in the brilliant idea 
of modelling his contemplative ascetic after Antony and other desert dwellers. 


94 Gentiles 45.1-5. 

95 Gentiles 45.1-2. 

96 Gentiles 45.3. 

97 Gentiles 45.3-5. 

98 Meijering, Athanasius: Contra Gentes, 142. 
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I must now turn to another witness of this tradition, Evagrius, who contin- 
ued to render the experiences of his contemporary ascetics using traditional 
Alexandrian categories. 


2 Evagrius 


One of the most controversial early Christian theologians undoubtedly remains 
the erudite monastic from Pontus, Evagrius, who flourished in the second half 
of the fourth century. Within the succinct biographical sketch that preface 
his writings in The Philokalia, Nicodemus of the Holy Mountain, the editor of 
this important collection, introduces him as “Evagrius, the wise and eloquent 
man.”99 After studying with the Cappadocian fathers, he found spiritual shel- 
ter at Melania and Rufinus’ ascetic settlement near Jerusalem. He then spent 
his last years in the desert settlements of Nitria and Kellia as a disciple of both 
Macarii, the Egyptian and the Alexandrian.!° He distinguished himself to such 
an extent, that he was acknowledged as a spiritual master in his own right, both 
during his lifetime and later.!°! Historical circumstances led to his name being 
drawn into the whirlpool of ecclesiastical politics, causing the repeated con- 
demnation of his speculative thinking, posthumously, from the early fifth into 
the mid-sixth century.102 


99 ~=—- Bidoxadia, 1:39. 

100 Augustine Casiday, Reconstructing the Theology of Evagrius Ponticus: Beyond Heresy (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 2013), 19-27. A.M. Casiday, Evagrius Ponticus, ECF (London and 
New York: Routledge, 2006), 9-13. Luke Dysinger, Psalmody and Prayer in the Writings of 
Evagrius Ponticus, OTRM (Oxford University Press, 2005), 9-16. Antoine Guillaumont, Un 
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Cappadocian (and Origenian) Influence on Evagrius,’ GRBS 53 (2013): 17-137. Columba 
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The controversial points arose in his Chapters,!°3 written (as Clement's 
Teacher and Origen’s Principles) for advanced students and not to be taken at 
face value. Evagrius shared with Clement and Origen the view that the spiri- 
tually mature are to receive instruction through obscure and enigmatic state- 
ments, to challenge them and to sharpen their acuity of mind. After all, this 
kind of advanced student ever aspires to fuller and higher vistas of thought.1 
In turn, gnostic discourses and writings must be kept away from untrained, 
impassioned, and untamed audiences.!°5> However, later readers, whom Eva- 
grius would have undoubtedly dismissed from his school, took Chapters liter- 
ally and misunderstood their message. This treatment matches what the same 
readers and also others did with Clement and Origen’s corresponding works. 
No wonder all three were either accused or merely suspected of heretical think- 
ing. Not even the appreciation of great monastic writers such as Diadochus of 
Photiki, John Climacus, Maximus the Confessor, and Nicodemus of the Holy 
Mountain managed to change this stance.!°6 Fortunately, the situation differs 


Guillaumont, Un philosophe au désert, 77-95. Alexander Golitzin, “‘The Demons Suggest 
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JAAR 68:3 (2000): 537-568, esp. 538-540. David A. Michelson, “Philoxenos of Mabbug and 
the Simplicity of Evagrian Gnosis: Competing Uses of Evagrius in the Early Sixth Century,” 
in Evagrius and His Legacy, ed. Joel Kalvesmaki and Robin Darling Young (University of 
Notre Dame Press, 2016), 175-205. 
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Evagrius’s Monasticism,’ JECS 21:3 (2013): 363-390, esp. 371-372. Linge, “Leading the Life 
of Angels,” 542. Robert E. Sinkewicz, Evagrius of Pontus: The Greek Ascetic Corpus, OECS 
(Oxford University Press, 2003), xxxvi. This stance is unquestionably Platonic, possibly 
mediated by Philo. See Runia, Philo of Alexandria, 432-433. 

105 Gnostic 25; 35-36; Letter 1-2, 17 (in Casiday, Evagrius, 64—77). See Casiday, Evagrius 31-35 
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significantly in recent scholarship. Mirroring new developments in Clement 
and Origen studies, a range of scholars have unveiled profound sides of Eva- 
grius’ thinking, leading to a reinterpretation of the man and his work, though 
no less controversial.!°” 

In what follows I focus on his little studied work,!°8 Gnostic, which presents 
snippets of the life and activities of the advanced ascetic, including matters 
pertaining to natural contemplation and its prerequisites, such as catharsis and 
intellectual training. We shall see that these cohere with what Evagrius had to 
say in other writings. I conclude by a summary of his insights collected from 
throughout the corpus. While the work under consideration outlines method- 
ological matters, it does not discuss the outcomes of contemplation in detail. 
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Collegeville, MN: Cistercian Publications and Liturgical Press, 2013), 310, 312-313; “Con- 
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Asceticism: Eastern Christianity,’ in Christian Spirituality: Origins to the Twelfth Century, 
ed. Bernard McGinn and John Meyendorff (New York: Crossroad, 1989), 89-112, esp. 104. 
William Harmless, Desert Christians: An Introduction to the Literature of Early Monasticism 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 2004), 318-320. Kannegiesser, “Antony, Athanasius, 
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Evagrius and Gregory: Mind, Soul and Body in the 4th Century, ASPTLA (Farnham: Ash- 
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of the Soul,” in Evagrius and His Legacy, 73-95, esp. 74-76. See also David T. Bradford, 
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One should look elsewhere in order to retrieve his map of the world. That said, 
I propose that Gnostic represents the proper tool for decoding the otherwise 
enigmatic shape of Evagrius’ worldview—indeed the spirit of his speculative 
discourse. 


2.1 Introducing Gnostic and Its Sources 
Reconstructed by Antoine and Claire Guillamont from ten Greek manuscripts 
collated with fourteen Syriac codices and four Armenian,!©° Evagrius’ Gnostic 
constitutes the second part of a triptych with Monk and Chapters." Corre- 
sponding to its intermediary position, it combines matters of asceticism and 
matters of speculative thinking. As shown in the prologue to the first part of 
the triptych, the three tomes mirror the familiar tripartite curriculum, rendered 
as practical life (or, sometimes, right behaviour), natural contemplation, and 
theology."! Without the work mentioning either Clement or Origen, undoubt- 
edly Evagrius’ threefold pattern draws upon their curriculum of ethics, physics, 
and epoptics, or enoptics."? This correspondence is significant insofar as it 
documents his familiarity with the early masters, but comparing their shared 
interest in triadic patterns falls outside the scope of this study. 

Gnostic comprises fifty xepéAata or chapters of variable length,” of which 
only thirty are fully extant in the original Greek, plus one partially preserved 
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Hans-Ulrich Weidemann, NTOA 101 (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2013), 284- 
299, esp. 286-287. Golitzin, Et Introibo, 329-334. Louth, Origins, 99-100. Bernard McGinn, 
“Asceticism and Mysticism in Late Antiquity and the Early Middle Ages,’ in Asceticism, 
ed. Vincent L. Wimbush and Richard Valantasis (Oxford University Press, 1998), 58-74, 
esp. 65-66. Stewart, “Monastic Pedagogy,” 253-256. For what prompted Evagrius to not 
mention Clement and Origen, see Bunge, “Origenismus,” 43. For the impact of Clement 
on Evagrius’ natural contemplation, see Benjamin Ekman, “‘Natural Contemplation’ in 
Evagrius Ponticus’ Scholia on Proverbs,” SP 95 (2017): 431-439, esp. 436-438. 
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(i.e. no. 28), the rest are recovered from Syriac and Armenian translations. 
Building on Monk, the writing explores, as we see from its opening sections,""* 
aspects of monastic life that exceed the purview of mere asceticism. These 
aspects include contemplation, compassion, discernment, and prayer, repre- 
senting the distinctive qualities and activities of the “gnostic” (yvwotxóç), 
or the saintly teacher."5 Immediately relevant is the gnostic’s aptitude for 
natural contemplation (guvoh), "6 which depends on personal purity more 
than on anything else. Echoing the Alexandrian antecedents earlier discussed, 
from Clement to Athanasius, Evagrian contemplation is inseparable from the 
contemplative person.” Evagrius’ own traditional sources included, however, 
more than references to his Alexandrian forebears. 

Gnostic draws both on the lore of the Egyptian desert and on theologians of 
several traditions. In so doing, it develops the patristic foundations of Monk, 
whose introductory letter mentions the “sayings of the fathers” and “the teach- 
ing of the elders,”"8 and which ends by giving several monastic references." It 
is true that most chapters within Gnostic do not refer to sources—not even, 
as one might expect, monastic ones—but towards its end several masters 
are mentioned by name.!2° Evagrius must have produced these names in an 
attempt to legitimise his teaching, a strategy which probably imitates Basil's, 
his onetime teacher.!#! In what follows I consider his explicit references, mark- 
ing their significance for the topic at hand.!?? 

First mentioned are two of his early mentors, “Gregory the righteous” and 
“the pillar of the truth, Basil the Cappadocian.”!” There is debate regarding 


114 The first three chapters state the limited comprehension of a beginner in the practical life, 
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118 Monk prologue, 9.52-53. See also the reference to “the holy fathers who currently water 
me” in Monk epilogue, 8-9. 

119 Monk 91-94. The monastic figures mentioned here by name are Antony and the two 
Macarii. 
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121 Spirit 29.72—74- 

122 This part of the “Evagrius” section is based on my paper, “From Natural Contemplation to 
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the identity of Gregory, whether he is “the Theologian” from Nazianzus or the 
bishop of Nyssa. Recently, Ilaria Ramelli determined that Evagrius means Gre- 
gory of Nyssa, whom he considered his true mentor.!?4 This must explain why 
the name of Gregory, as the younger sibling, precedes Basil’s. By mentioning 
their names, Evagrius possibly suggests that, while his wisdom is monastic, the 
sophisticated Cappadocian theology also informs its intellectual articulation. 
The approach of the Cappadocians illustrates a normative grasp of Origen’s 
teaching that was represented in the desert, we have seen above, by Antony 
and his disciples.!25 After the two Cappadocians, Evagrius lists three local mas- 
ters, namely, “Athanasius, Egyptians’ holy luminary,”!6 “Sarapion, the angel of 
the Church of Thmuis,”!2” and “Didymus, the great and gnostic teacher.”!28 He 
must have genuinely believed in the correspondence of his views to those 
of his witnesses, but he could have also referred to them, strategically, to 
earn the approval of his adoptive environment. Of the three, the monastic 
milieu unreservedly respected the first two, while the intelligentsia—monastic 
and otherwise—held in high esteem the third author. Didymus was generally 
acknowledged as Origen’s heir in hermeneutical theology, even though after his 
death this recognition led to his memory being tarnished.!2° But the reference 
to Athanasius and Sarapion constitutes a double strike, so to speak, both being 
Antony’s ascetic disciples as well as erudite bishops. As disciples of Antony, 
they are not foreign to Origen’s legacy. In a veiled way, therefore, all five theolo- 
gians endorse the interest of Evagrius in the Alexandrian intellectual tradition. 
The shrewdness of the argument put forward through this choice of authors 
stares one in the face. 

Before reviewing Evagrius’ references, it is worth noting that he does not bor- 
row the quoted aphorisms from their works. The modern editors of Gnostic dis- 
covered that these sayings do not belong to any known writings of his sources. 
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Consequently, they assumed that apart from drawing on his personal acquain- 
tance with the Cappadocians!”° and, possibly, with Didymus,'*! he must have 
quoted from lost works of Athanasius and Sarapion.!52 These last two died 
before he reached Egypt. The possibility of his consulting lost works cannot 
be rejected, but this thesis of the editors is not the only possible explanation. 
Whether or not Evagrius was aware of writings now lost, his approach matches 
his ascetic environment. Being deeply immersed in monastic lore—for which 
the oral transmission of patristic sayings was paramount!*3—he must have 
received information from his desert teachers and fellow dwellers. The process 
of live transmission worked so well that he did not even need to know the five 
men directly. His drawing upon the desert tradition could be another form of 
soliciting the support of the Egyptian monks who treasured patristic wisdom. 
I must now turn to his five references. 

Evagrius discussed at some length, within the limited space allowed by his 
chapters, the views of his Cappadocian mentors. 

Gregory’s saying correlates the four cardinal virtues, namely, prudence, 
courage, moderation and justice, and the contemplative endeavours of the 
gnostics.!3+ Courage empowers them to uphold the truth.!°5 Moderation helps 
to disentangle what is genuine teaching of the Gospel’s first sower, Christ, from 
what is not.!6 In turn, prudence enables the contemplative minds to distin- 
guish the things that matter most, the things that are real, from lesser goods, 
plausible counterfeits and distractions, and to act accordingly. While the gnos- 
tics focus upon the “noetic and holy powers” as such—without seeking to 
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find their principles!*’— they must dismisses imaginary things.!°° Finally, jus- 
tice instructs the gnostics to share insights with others in proportion to their 
worthiness and preparedness. Advanced disciples receive the truth in obscure 
and enigmatic forms, to stir their interest and reflection, while simple people 
directly, for an immediate benefit.!°9 In short, together with disclosing matters 
of the advanced experience, the saying highlights the impact of ethical progress 
upon gnostic tasks such as contemplation and teaching. This saying confirms 
what we found out already, that personal holiness conditions, facilitates, and 
disposes to contemplation. 

Turning to Basil, Evagrius noted that he drew a line between the modus 
operandi of human and of divine knowledge (yvaats).4° Divine knowledge 
can be attained through illumination, or “God’s grace,” in proportion to 
one’s dispassion (&a&8etx) and “righteousness, gentleness, and mercifulness.’42 
Someone who attains divine knowledge perceives the mind’s ethereal light 
during prayer.!43 In turn, human knowledge requires “attentive study and sus- 
tained training”*4 instead of dispassion.!*5 The nexus between the two kinds 
of knowledge is implicit. The possibility of such a connection resonates with 
Basil’s polymath training and interdisciplinary method—discussed in Chap- 
ter Five—and the portrait of the gnostic in the writing under consideration, 
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addressed below, which displays analytical and contemplative features. By 
emphasising dispassion and virtue the passage aligns with the view that per- 
sonal worthiness and contemplation proper hold together. It also conveys the 
message that, having its source in divine illumination, true gnosis is irreducible 
to intellectual pursuits. As we shall soon find out, Evagrius upholds identical 
views. 

The aphorisms attributed to Athanasius and Sarapion, to which I must now 
turn, are briefer than the previous ones, but by no means dull. 

The saying of Athanasius warns the gnostics about evil attacks, exhorting 
them to discern their origin and to endure trials. Thus, “the gnostics (yywo- 
attxot) must know who blows against them and valiantly withstand all the 
tests” of their fortitude.!*6 The closing phrase, “with eagerness feed those who 
present themselves,”!4’ makes for an enigmatic metaphor. Within the economy 
of Gnostic, the phrase must mean compassionate teaching as a task for the 
spiritually advanced.!48 It would then signify that the gnostics—desert elders 
undoubtedly—should continue to teach despite any personal misfortunes. It 
follows that “those who present themselves” to receive the food of teaching are 
monastic disciples. Earlier we have seen Evagrius applying to himself the corre- 
sponding metaphor of being watered—or given water to drink—by the fathers 
who guided him." This interpretation accords with the ascetic literature of 
the time, which depicts disciples living together with their elders, from whom 
they received food and training.!°° It also fits Athanasius’ monastic interests, 
discussed in the first part of this chapter, perhaps even offering a fine summary 
of his depiction of Antony as a holy man seasoned in spiritual combat and as a 
teacher to eager novices. The saying might not speak of contemplation directly, 
but does so implicitly by referring to discernment. It is only as experienced in 
contemplation and discernment that the gnostics both withstand turmoil and 
become teachers for whoever wishes to learn. 

In turn, Sarapion’s wisdom addresses the impact of the virtues upon the 
endeavour of the gnostics to tame their nature. “Spiritual knowledge” (mvev- 
yatixy yvots) purifies their mind thoroughly, love heals their spirited part, 
while abstinence, finally, controls their unbridled appetite.15! Mind, the spirited 
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part, and desire are typical elements for Platonic anthropology.!>? But, here, in 
clear monastic fashion, the three elements feature together with the virtues 
which configure them into their ideal form, that is, spiritual knowledge, love, 
and abstinence. The passage does not refer to the gnostic experience directly, 
but, again, the context clarifies its meaning. Virtuously transformed, the gnos- 
tics are holy persons, gentle, kind, and wise—perfect illustrations of a monastic 
teacher, “the beautiful elder.”!53 Relevant is the image of the gnostics as trans- 
formed persons who attain “spiritual gnosis,’ undoubtedly including by way of 
contemplative exercises. 

Thus, the aphorisms attributed to both Egyptian theologians present the 
gnostics as monastic elders, personally transformed, insightful, and kind, dis- 
posed to offer guidance to those who seek it. 

Evagrius’ fifth witness is Didymus. The saying attributed to him is the most 
relevant of all to my purposes, since it treats natural contemplation explicitly. 
The passage recommends ongoing reflection upon “the principles of provi- 
dence and judgment” which permeate the universe and encode its meaning.!5+ 
Evagrius himself often refers to these divine activities, usually seeing judgment 
as diversifying created things and providence as unifying them.!55 This pas- 
sage therefore documents the direct influence of Didymus upon him.'*® That 
said, here, judgment and providence are responsible for creation’s diversity and 
spiritual progress.!5” At a closer look, the text mentions three different areas: 
ontology (“the differentiation (ðıapopå) of bodies and worlds”), ethics (&peth; 
“virtue”), and epistemology (yva@atc; “knowledge”).158 A reader subscribing to 


152 Cf. Phaedrus 246a-254e. Sarapion’s philosophical inclinations are well documented. Her- 
bel, Sarapion of Thmuis, 29, 32, 34, 53, 62. 

153 Seea related description of the gnostic teacher in Apophthegmata Patrum, Theodora 5 (PG 
65, 204A). 

154 “Always exercise within yourself the principles pertaining to providence and judgment 
(tods mepl mpovoiac xai xpicews Adyouc) ... and put these matters to test, for almost all peo- 
ple stumble because of them” (Gnostic 48.3—-4). 

155 Chapters 1.27; 4.89; 5.4; 5-7; 5.16; 5,23; 6.43; 6.59; 6.75; 6.76; Monasteries 132, 135 (text in 
Sinkewicz’ Evagrius of Pontus). See Guillaumont, Un philosophe au désert, 292-294. Kon- 
stantinovsky, Evagrius Ponticus, 55-56. Ramelli, Evagrius’s Kephalaia gnostika, lii, lx—ii, 
lxvii, xxxi—vi. Sinkewicz, Evagrius of Pontus, xxxvi-viii, 120-121, 135, 255, 263, 265, 266. 

156 Evagrius iterated the same idea in Chapters 6.59. 

157 As the text reads, “you shall find the principles of judgment (tovd¢ nepi xpicews Adyous) in 
the diversity of bodies and worlds, while those of providence (tod¢ mept mpovoiac) in the 
ways in which (believers) are led from evil and ignorance to virtue and knowledge” (Gnos- 
tic 48.4-7). 

158 Gnostic 48.5,7. 
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Aristotle's view that ontology and ethics are separate!®? would find this pas- 
sage perplexing. Elsewhere, Evagrius himself echoes the classical distinction, 
clarifying that virtue and gnosis are not natural givens.!©° That said, in the pas- 
sage under consideration the nexus between ontology and ethics is implicit, 
having to do with the equally implicit notion of the ascetically sharpened dis- 
cernment, which both fields presuppose. One could not perceive the “diversity 
of bodies and worlds” without a keen eye, without discerning things for what 
they are. Discernment, also, identifies the workings of judgment and provi- 
dence in the world. It is discernment, moreover, which enables the gnostic to 
understand reality (“knowledge”) and to advance spiritually (“virtue”). Ontol- 
ogy and ethics cross paths, finally, in that the gnostic who discerns reality and 
progresses spiritually has God as a goal, in whom all of his or her undertakings 
converge.!6 It is not important whether the idea of this nexus belongs to Didy- 
mus or Evagrius. Relevant is that it is consistent with the point made through- 
out Chapter Three and here, namely, the gnostic pursuit of ethical and spiritual 
advancement facilitates contemplation of the natural world. This conclusion 
accords with the message of Evagrius’ five patristic witnesses, that the gnostic 
experience entails two intertwined dimensions, transformative and intellec- 
tive. 

We shall soon discover that, by and large, the views of Evagrius correspond to 
his sources. Gnostic, undoubtedly, presents his way of articulating desert spiri- 
tuality from the vantage point of his five authorities.!6* I must now turn to his 
portrait of the gnostic. 


2.2 Insightfulness and Generosity 

The above patristic witnesses present the gnostics as ascetically transformed 
and enlightened persons, discerning, generous, and loving, guiding others by 
spiritual counsel. Evagrius himself subscribes to this understanding. That this 
is so transpires through Gnostic’s initial chapters, where he compares the spir- 
itually advanced and the mere ascetics. This comparison brings to the fore 
Evagrius’ actual topic, namely, the gnostics and their uncommon experience. 


159 Aristotle refused to blur the line between virtue and nature: “whereas by nature we are 
endowed with abilities, we do not become either good or evil by nature” (The Nicomachean 
Ethics 2.5; 1106a.g-10). 

160 Thoughts 41.1-13. Without spiritual progress, the human being possesses neither virtue 
nor advanced knowledge. 

161 This, precisely, is the meaning of Thoughts 41.11-13. 

162 Gribomont, “Monasticism,” 105, reached the same conclusion. 
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There is a great difference between “practical” monks (praktikoi) and gnos- 
tics (gnostikoi). “Ascetic monks perceive the principles of ascesis (Aóyovç npa- 
xttxov¢), but the gnostics will see gnostic things (yywottxd).”!63 While simple 
ascetics concern themselves with the prescriptions of everyday praxis, follow- 
ing rules, the advanced possess spiritual insight, grasping the purposes they 
serve. To paraphrase Asimov, simple ascetics have the knowledge, but not the 
understanding.!64 Understanding is the mark of the gnostics and what enables 
them to teach. As Evagrius prompts the gnostic aspirant: “understand (yvwptZe) 
the principles and the laws (tovds Adyoug xai tods vouous) pertaining to oppor- 
tunities, lifestyles, and pursuits, so that you can readily advise each person 
what is profitable.”!65 Contemplation therefore has pastoral outcomes, espe- 
cially for spiritual guidance and monastic pedagogy. William Harmless iden- 
tified these outcomes as the heart of Evagrius’ discourse.16 But what matters 
is that insights into the principles of things equip the gnostics with answers 
appropriate to the traits, habits, and needs of others. These insights also deter- 
mine the manner of how the gnostics teach. As we read elsewhere, “the gnos- 
tics present the discourse as salt to the impure and as light to the pure.”!67 
This seems to be an echo of Clement's concealment strategy, earlier men- 
tioned. 

Insightful contemplation—including of nature—is central to the gnostic 
experience, while the spiritually immature content themselves with observing 
rules and performing tasks. This difference has further ramifications. Ascetic 
persons focus on monitoring and moderating their sinful drives.!®* In turn, the 
gnostics—having mastered their own self!69—also lead others to healing and 
enlightenment.!”° The gnostics are neither selfish nor isolated from people. 


163 Gnostic 1. Cf. Gnostic 25. In Gnostic 13 he mentions “monks and worldly people,’ all in need 
of gnostic guidance. For a detailed discussion of these differences, see Harmless, Desert 
Christians, 346-354. For an overview of what Evagrius means by “practical” monks, see 
Guillaumont, “Etude,” 38-63. 

164 Asimov, Forward the Foundation (London: Bantam Books, 1994), 33, 36. 

165 Gnostic 15. Cf. Gnostic 17. For a detailed analysis of the gnostics as teachers, see Guillau- 
mont, Un philosophe au désert, 307-335. 

166 Harmless, Mystics, 142. 

167 Gnostic 3. The sentence glosses on Matt 5:13-16. See on this difference A. and C. Guillam- 
ont, “Introduction,” 26. Gnostic 14 gives an example of casting light on the pure. 

168 “Ascetics are those who only procure dispassion for the passionate side of their soul” 
(Gnostic 2). 

169 Gnostic 8; 32; 38; Thoughts 19; 40; Chapters 6.34. See Sinkewicz, Evagrius of Pontus, xxxiv- 
XXXV. 

170 Gnostic 3; 31; 33. 
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They minister to their fellow human beings, especially when they are afflicted 
by ignorance.!7! This happens although they do not seek company.!”4 

Evagrius returned to this topic by clarifying that ministering to others and 
insightfulness are deeply connected. The simple ascetics, unaware of the prin- 
ciples of things, have also no concern for the salvation of others.!”3 Igno- 
rance goes hand in hand with religious rigidity and with insensitivity to peo- 
ple. Conversely, knowledge and insight both qualify and prompt the gnostics 
to guide people spiritually. And as the gnostics advance in contemplation, 
they become increasingly malleable, approachable, and generous.!4 They give 
alms,!”5 heal,!”6 and provide sound teaching to all.!”” The latter is the hallmark 
of gnostic activity and what completes generosity in its practical sense. As we 
read, 


It is appropriate to teach both monastics and worldly people about the 
correct way of life (epi moAttetas op6fjc), and to partially clarify for them 
those concerning natural and theological notions (quowys Ù SeoAoy xs 
õóypata), without which there is no way of seeing the Lord.!”8 


What guides the teaching career of the gnostics is the curriculum, which, 
in turn, constitutes the very content of the teaching. Sound teaching refers 
to the curricular steps of personal transformation (mpaxtudm), contemplation 
(guava), and divine vision (§eoAoyimy).!79 


171 Gnostic 7; 10; 32; 36.3. 

172 Gnostic 1. 

173 TÒ pÈv yàp &yvooðvtóç Eotl ToÙç Adyous THV yivopévwv: TÒ dE uh) BovAouEevon návtaç dvOpwrous 
awOjvat xai siç extyvwow dAyPelac ¿Adei (“neither does he know the principles of things 
created nor does he desire that all people be saved and come to the knowledge of the 
truth”; Gnostic 22.2-4). 

174 Ae? dé ph oxvdpwrdv civar tòv yvwotixdy pdé Svonpdortov (“the gnostic must be neither 
severe nor inaccessible”; Gnostic 22.1-2). See Guillamont’s editorial notes on the words ni 
sombre ni d’un abord difficile (SC 356, 124). 

175 Gnostic 7. The original Greek of this chapter is lost. 

176 Gnostic 331-2. 

177 Gnostic 22.2—4. This chapter relates to what Evagrius later conveys about the insights of 
Athanasius into gnostic generosity (Gnostic 46.5). See Young, “Evagrius the Iconographer,” 
61-68. For the teaching calling of the gnostic, see A. and C. Guillamont, “Introduction,” 
26-28. 

178 Gnostic 13. Cf. Gnostic 12. 

179 The three stages of the curriculum appear already in Monk1, possibly as a warning against 
the complacency of those who understand monastic life as solely focused on ascesis. 
Elsewhere, Evagrius expresses the view that all people can progress in virtue and contem- 
plation (Chapters 6.15). This clarification should be seen as an important prerequisite for 
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These insights into the gnostic profile serve as a necessary backdrop for the 
topic of contemplation, to which I must now turn. We already know that this 
activity, precisely, is what makes the gnostics competent teachers in regards to 
representing reality and discerning the meaning of things. 


2.3 A Methodological Intermission 
While they are known as generous persons and as competent teachers, the 
main goal of the gnostics is to make sense of things—to seek the truth about the 
universe, the divine activities within it, and the principles of things created.!8° 
Christ himself empowers them to practice “the contemplation of all the ages” of 
the creation, by which the soul is resurrected.!*! This stance echoes Clement's 
view that the Lord initiated his disciples into what the beings are, have been, 
and will be.!82 But the task of contemplating reality—mirroring the calling to 
perfection discussed in Chapters 6.15, earlier mentioned—corresponds to an 
innate given and should not be construed as the sole province of the gnos- 
tics. In Chapter Three we discovered Clement and Origen’s view that people 
are contemplative beings. Evagrius likewise believes that rational beings are 
created for more than simple existence; they must know.!83 They are endowed 
with the “rational aptitude” (Aoytottx6v) necessary “for the apprehension of the 
created beings (t&v yeyovétwv) through contemplation (th 9ewpic).”!84 Gnostic 
undertakings, therefore, are the normal activity of rational beings. Most peo- 
ple, however, bound as they are by their passions, cannot contemplate reality, 
as Benjamin Ekman recently pointed out.!85 

Only the gnostics—who do not easily succumb to sinful drives—access the 
principles of corporeal and incorporeal realities through contemplation.!®¢ It is 


the teaching ministry of the gnostics. Indeed, if people cannot progress, teaching them is 
pointless. 

180 Gnostic 4.1-4; 22.2—4; 25; 40; 48.4-7; 49. See Konstantinovsky, Evagrius Ponticus, 48-49. 
Against this backdrop, it is difficult to understand Golitzin’s view that the Evagrian hier- 
archical world does not disclose its divine principles. See Golitzin, Et Introibo, 327 (at 332, 
however, he maintains the contrary view). 

181 Thoughts 38.1-2. For further Evagrian distinctions, see Konstantinovsky, Evagrius Ponticus, 
50-51. For Evagrius’ notion of ages, see Ramelli, Evagrius’s Kephalaia gnostika, lix—lxiv. 

182 Stromateis 6.9.78.5-6. 

183 Chapters 1.89. I am grateful to David Runia who in a personal communication alerted me 
that this stance echoes the opening sentence of Aristotle’s Metaphysics. 

184 Monk86.3-4. For the natural affinity between the mind and the contemplated objects, see 
Konstantinovsky, Evagrius Ponticus, 54-55. 

185 Ekman, “Natural Contemplation,” 432. Cf. Columba Stewart, “Imageless Prayer and the 
Theological Vision of Evagrius Ponticus,” JECS 9:2 (2001): 173-204, esp. 177-178. 

186 Gnostic 25; Thoughts 19; Monasteries 133; Prayer 53. 
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thus, contemplatively, that they acquire knowledge, even though they might be 
yet to reach perfection. For the gnostics can occasionally be impatient, unjust, 
or tempted by vanity.!8” As such, they are not entirely free of mistakes,!88 and 
sometimes misrepresent things.!8° For example, 


The temptation of the gnostics is to present to the mind a false opinion 
(ondAn ts tpevdy¢) about existent things as inexistent, about things inexis- 
tent as existent, and about those which exist as being otherwise than they 
are made.19° 


Reality, therefore, is not easy to grasp even for the advanced. Assumptions and 
presuppositions, which draw on residual habits from earlier in life,! still con- 
fuse the mind which has not yet sufficiently tested the accuracy of the data. 
Indeed, and echoing Platonic stances,!9* Evagrius believed that the passions 
cloud one’s mind. 

Because of all this the gnostics must keep practicing purification, espe- 
cially by controlling anger!9? and observing “right behaviour.”!% Philosophical, 
or meditative, exercises are integral to their ongoing renewal.!%° Such ascetic 
requirements are not merely prophylactic. They also catalyse transformation 
and facilitate advancement in gnosis.!9° The relation between ascesis and gno- 
sis is not simple, however: acquired knowledge incites the advanced to change 
further, to progress towards higher knowledge and perfection.19” As Asimov 


187 Gnostic 8; 24. See Stewart, “Monastic Pedagogy,” 255. 

188 Gnostic 23. 

189 Gnostic 43. 

190 Gnostic 42. This chapter anticipates the outline of Gregory’s corresponding views (Gnostic 
44.7): 

191 Gnostic 43; Thoughts 40; Prayer 57. See Sinkewicz, Evagrius of Pontus, xxv. 

192 Fora discussion about Plato’s and Philo’s views, see Runia, Philo of Alexandria, 259-262. 

193 Monk 78; Gnostic 5, 37, 47. Golitzin, Et Introibo, 329-332. Lollar, Contemplation of Nature, 
140-143. Sinkewicz, Evagrius of Pontus, xxix, xxxii, xxxv. A.N. Williams, The Divine Sense: 
The Intellect in Patristic Theology (Cambridge University Press, 2007), 218-219. 

194 modAtteia 600} (Gnostic 13.2-3). Cf. Gnostic 44.1-3. See Clark, The Origenist Controversy, 66- 
69 and Neil et al., Dreams, 59-62. 

195 Guillaumont, Un philosophe au désert, 184-194. Jonathan Zecher, “Death among the Desert 
Fathers: Evagrius and Theophilus in the Sayings Tradition,” Sobornost (Mar. 2014): 148—169, 
esp. 162-167. 

196 Gnostic 29. See Ekman, “Natural Contemplation,” 432-433 and Williams, The Divine Sense, 
211-212, 223-225, 228-229. 

197 “When it is consistently pursued, gnosis teaches the one who partakes of it both how it 
should be guarded and how it should be brought to further increase (¿rì peitova)” (Gnostic 
g). Earlier we saw that even the diligent students share in this aspiration (Gnostic 29). 
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would say, “every change, any change, has a myriad of side effects.”!98 In this 
case, personal change and gnosis fuel each other with bursts of energy. 

By affirming the necessity of “right behaviour” for spiritual and intellec- 
tual progress, Gnostic concurs with Monk, which presents a string of virtues 
leading to dispassion and love, and then to natural and divine knowledge.!% 
References to the connection between ethics, theory, and gnosis in fact per- 
meate the corpus.2°° An interesting chapter in the writing under consider- 
ation,?°! lost in its original, discusses the unbreakable bond between ethics 
and natural contemplation. The passage refers to the scriptural practice of 
mingling ethical and physical senses, asserting that an attentive reader will 
be able to find ethical implications in statements about nature and, likewise, 
natural nuances within ethical contexts. As such, this chapter confirms my 
earlier interpretation of Gnostic 48, where the link is only implicit. Important 
is that the gnostics cultivate both virtue and contemplation. This is another 
way of saying that natural contemplation depends on one’s spiritual advance- 
ment. As with his Alexandrian predecessors, Evagrius does not separate con- 
templation from the contemplative person. His discourse on natural contem- 
plation is ultimately a discourse on the contemplative gnostic—what David 
Bradford calls “the subject-object relationship.”2°? Not at all unexpected, usu- 
ally this connection appears under the curricular guise of asceticism, physics, 
and theology.2°% On this note, I turn to the mechanics and the aims of knowl- 
edge. 

Ethical accomplishments are not all that makes the gnostic. He or she pos- 
sesses both divine and human knowledge, to paraphrase Basil’s words dis- 
cussed above?°*— or, as Evagrius preferred, external knowledge (@&w@ev) and 


198 Asimov, Forward the Foundation, 35. 

199 “Faith, my children, strengthens the fear of God, while this (strengthens) abstinence, and 
this (ie. abstinence) unwavering obedience and hope, which give birth to dispassion, 
which in turn engenders love. And love is the door towards natural knowledge (§vpa yvw- 
gews pvoixhs), followed by the knowledge of God (8eoAoyia) and the ultimate blessedness 
(h oxerty paxapiótns)” (Monk, prologue, 8.47-51). For notes on this passage, see Lollar, Con- 
templation of Nature, 139-140. We saw above that Evagrius quotes Sarapion in support of 
this view (Gnostic 47). For related observations, see Guillaumont, Un philosophe au désert, 
267-277 and Linge, “Leading the Life of Angels,’ 565. 

200 Gnostic 6; Monk 84; Thoughts 14.10—-15; 19.38—43; 40.1-7; Prayer prologue; 52; Chapters 4.70; 
5.12. See Bradford, “Evagrius Ponticus, 13-115. Guillaumont, Un philosophe au désert, 279- 
283. Linge, “Leading the Life of Angels,’ 558, 563-564. 

201 Gnostic 20. See on this Blowers, “Contemplation of Nature,” 162. 

202 Bradford, “Evagrius Ponticus, 13. Cf. Stefaniw, Mind, Text, and Commentary, 248. 

203 Gnostic 12-13, 18, 20, 49. Cf. Monk prologue, 8.53-58; 1; Prayer prologue. 

204 Gnostic 45. 
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that which comes through divine grace (¿x od ydprto¢). Together with de- 
scribing both forms of knowledge, the following passage discloses further traits 
of the gnostic profile. 


The knowledge that comes to us from foreign sources demands that the 
matters at hand be demonstrated in regards to their presuppositions.?95 
In turn, that which God’s grace engenders presents things to one’s own 
eyes through the intellective aptitude; and so, the mind, on seeing them, 
accepts their principles.2% 


The two forms of gnosis differ in terms of their source and how they treat the 
data. External knowledge, borrowed from foreign sources, requires that infor- 
mation be put to the test in order to identify its presuppositions or principles, 
logoi, while the graciously provided gnosis presents them directly, by illuminat- 
ing the mind. And since God who reveals the principles to the mind is also their 
source, graciously authenticated knowledge—the highest form of theology— 
is secure.2°” In turn, external knowledge, doubtlessly acquired through the 
available sciences and other disciplines, needs testing and processing. 

This does not mean that Evagrian natural contemplation, as Blowers as- 
serted, “concedes only relative value to perspectives from secular science.”2°8 
Gnostic 4 does not pass judgment on the validity of external, or scientific, 
knowledge; it merely describes its workings. It is true that understanding the 
cosmos is not Evagrius’ ultimate goal and that for him, accordingly, scientific 
knowledge could not exhaust reality. Corresponding to Clement and Origen’s 
views, knowing the cosmos is for him another way of reaching divine knowl- 
edge.?°9 But, matching the cosmology of the earlier theologians, Evagrius’ own 
system of the world does not unfold in one direction, from the visible to 
the invisible. Typical of his approach, in Letter he points out that the visible 
and the invisible sides of the creation are inextricably linked, each signify- 


205 The plural dywv can mean many things, but the context about knowledge borrowed from 
the broader cultural context warrants its translation by “presuppositions” or “principles.” 

206 ‘H pèv čķwðev uiv cvpBatvovoa yvadatc, did tov Adywv Urodercvbew nepåtar Tas Ura h OE èx 
Ocob xdpitos eyywouevy, adtorpel TH Stavole napictyat TA npaypata, npòç & BAEMWV ó vods, 
Tods abTOV Adyous npocietar (Gnostic 4.1-4). 

207 See e.g. Chapters 1.12; 1.19 and their analysis in Ramelli, Evagrius’s Kephalaia gnostika, 15, 
20-21. 

208 Blowers, “Contemplation of Nature,’ 162; Drama, 331. Corrigan (Evagrius and Gregory, 118), 
too, referred to Evagrius’ prudence in regards to external knowledge given his prioritising 
divine knowledge. 

209 Monk 32.6-7. See Sinkewicz, Evagrius of Pontus, xxxv. 
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ing the other.2!° And while in Clement the same view takes the form of the 
method, Origen articulated the relationship between visible and invisible in 
terms which anticipate Evagrius’ own. What matters is that for both Clement 
and Origen, as we have seen in Chapter Three, the connection between the 
visible and invisible entails integrating scientific awareness and theological 
insight. This must also be the case for Evagrius. 

True, he might not have been a realist at heart. Nevertheless, as Kevin Cor- 
rigan and others discovered, for the purposes of exploring the natural world 
Evagrius observed a rigorous scientific method.* This evidence—overlapping 
with the argument Gabriel Bunge and Ramelli put forward in support of Eva- 
grius’ sense of the goodness of creation?!2—-weakens the case against his inter- 
est in the physical world and the natural sciences. External knowledge remains 
integral to the gnostic quest. The use of Aristotelian categories, later in the 
writing, confirms it,?! and so too do the eclectic sources Julia Konstantinovsky 
identified in the background of Evagrius’ logoi.24 It goes the same for his num- 
ber symbolism.2!5 Last but not least, Evagrius’ approach presents Platonic fea- 
tures both in regards to the form of the cosmos and the contemplative method 
required by the task of grasping reality.?!6 Against this backdrop, Gnostic 4 
does not dismiss external knowledge in favour of the divine one. Divine gno- 
sis, or theology, does not exclude other ways of knowing. Theology and science 
support each other. After all, as the excerpt says plainly, what both study and 
gracious insight communicate are the principles of existent things. And given 
that scientific knowledge and gracious illumination examine the same reality, 
the gnostics—who are theologically trained and scientifically aware persons— 
perceive it through both lenses. The traits of Clement’s Abraham are also the 
traits of Evagrius’ gnostic. 

The broader chapter, of which the above passage is a part, returns to the 
point that ethics and cognition presuppose and sustain each other. Purification 
and virtue boost the intellective aptitude, facilitating the acquisition of gnosis, 


210 Letter 12. Maximus the Confessor borrowed this Evagrian stance in his Mystagogy 2. 

211 Corrigan, Evagrius and Gregory, 120-121. External, or scientific, knowledge remains inte- 
gral to what Evagrius calls “second natural contemplation,’ or understanding the visible 
world (Chapters 2.3; 2.4; 2.20; 3.33; 3-67; 5.32). See Guillaumont, Un philosophe au désert, 
284-289 and Young, “Evagrius the Iconographer,” 68-70. For samples of this method, see 
Letter 35-45; Chapters 5.51; 5.63. 

212 Bunge, “Origenismus,” 33. Ramelli, Evagrius’s Kephalaia gnostika, lxx—Ixxvii. 

213 Gnostic 41.1-2. 

214 Konstantinovsky, Evagrius Ponticus, 51-54. 

215 See Harmless, Desert Christians, 339-341. 

216 Linge, “Leading the Life of Angels,” 542-545. 
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while knowledge itself feeds back into the ethical life. This is what the end of 
the chapter appears to suggest when it addresses the opposite passions of both 
forms of knowledge, namely, deception, impulsiveness, and anger.” If these 
passions and other such things are the contraries of both human and divine 
gnosis, then gnosis of both kinds must be their antidote. Whether divinely 
or humanly acquired, i.e. by grace or through study, knowledge of the logoi 
helps the gnostics to reach dispassion as much as virtue supports contempla- 
tive endeavours.?!8 

Equipped with external knowledge, the gnostics exercise their analytical 
aptitude in order to grasp the world’s mysteries. It is thus that they examine the 
hidden logoi of created things, which make for the object of what Evagrius calls 
the “first natural contemplation.”!9 Knowing the cosmos might be a stepping- 
stone for knowing God, but, pace Luke Dysinger, this step is as significant for the 
gnostic experience as knowing the person’s inner world.?7° Evagrius’ position 
corresponds to the views of Athanasius, who, we have seen earlier in this chap- 
ter, recommends both introspection and natural contemplation as methods 
for seeking the divine. What matters for now is that external knowledge— 
pertinent to the exploration of the cosmos—holds its importance.2”! The pas- 
sage here considered might not clarify the meaning of external knowledge, but 
Gnostic offers important nuances elsewhere. Primarily, and as I have already 
suggested, external knowledge coincides with scientific knowledge. Other con- 
notations are also implied. I propose that external knowledge refers to the indi- 
rect grasp of things, regardless of the means, scientific, scriptural, or otherwise. 
In this, it differs from gracious illumination, which is direct. If my perception is 
correct, Evagrius put a different spin on the established patristic view of exter- 
nal knowledge as derived from the classical sources. It seems that this, precisely, 
is what the passage analysed just below has to say. 


217 As the text reads, “antithetical to the first is deception, whereas to the second impulsive- 
ness and anger, and whatever else follows” (Gnostic 4.4-6). This point corresponds to the 
one made in Gnostic 15, earlier discussed. 

218 Fornatural contemplation as a therapeutic means which enhances purification, see Lollar, 
Contemplation of Nature, 148-149. 

219 Chapters 2.3; 3.33; 3-67; 5.32. See Guillaumont, Un philosophe au désert, 289-292. For the 
significance of the principles in Evagrian natural contemplation, see Blowers, “Contem- 
plation of Nature,” 163-164; Drama, 210-211. The Evagrian understanding of the principles 
corresponds to Antony’s “natural law.’ See Rubenson, The Letters of St. Antony, 73-74- 

220 Dysinger, “An Exegetical Way of Seeing,’ 32-37. In Gnostic 49, to make sense of cre- 
ated reality is a goal in itself. Taking his cue from similar passages, however, elsewhere 
Dysinger (Psalmody and Prayer, 173-175) acknowledged that Evagrius’ natural contempla- 
tion focuses upon the cosmos. 

221 See Casiday, Evagrius, 38. 
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As we find out from another chapter whose original is lost, Gnostic 18,22? 
an important task is to discern the nature of things. One way in which this 
is done is by way of scriptural interpretation and by considering the input of 
other disciplines. According to the chapter in question, the gnostics consider 
the main scriptural senses—literal and allegorical—seeking to determine to 
what curricular aspect they refer. In the terms of Gnostic 4, this amounts to 
“demonstrating their presuppositions,’ an operation typical for external knowl- 
edge. Concerning the allegorical level, some scriptural passages regard the 
practical life, others natural contemplation, and yet others theological issues. 
This reminds us of Origen’s threefold interpretation of the creation narrative 
in Homily, analysed in Chapter Three. But Gnostic 18 provides a clarification 
which, as I mentioned there, Origen did not make plain, namely, that the three- 
fold meaning refers to the allegorical level of the text. Now, upon discovering 
passages that refer to physics, the Evagrian gnostics must identify the natural 
laws they imply. As scriptural analysis makes recourse to disciplinary tools, to 
decipher nature’s mysteries encoded within the texts the gnostics need scien- 
tific awareness. 

Understood in this manner, while at a first glance Gnostic 18 discusses textual 
interpretation, its message is double: Scripture casts theological light upon the 
creation, while scientific knowledge elucidates the physical matters recorded 
by the narratives.??3 Blowers was right to emphasise about other passages??4 
that Evagrius considers both Scripture and the cosmos together through the 
same hermeneutical lens. One might justifiably infer that, by looking at “the 
world in the mirror of Holy Scripture,” to borrow the other phrase of Blowers, 
Evagrius construes the cosmos as “another scripture.’2*5 Immediately relevant 
is the use of external knowledge—the laws of physics together with scrip- 
tural wisdom—for contemplation. The conclusion that scriptural interpreta- 


222 For brief analyses of this passage, see Bradford, “Evagrius Ponticus,” 122; Brakke, “Reading,” 
289-290; Dysinger, “Evagrius Ponticus,” 76, 89. Ekman (“Natural Contemplation,” 433-434) 
discovered a similar approach in Evagrius’ Scholia on Proverbs 1-5. 

223 Gnostic 20 provides further examples of complex interactions between the three levels 
of the curriculum in their scriptural application. To decipher these cases requires great 
familiarity with Scripture (Gnostic 19). 

224 Blowers, “Contemplation of Nature,” 164. 

225 See Blowers, “The World in the Mirror of Holy Scripture,” 409. His considerations about 
Maximus, the distant disciple of Evagrius, apply very well to the master himself. For similar 
observations about Evagrius’ “noetic exegesis” of the cosmos as scripture, see Konstanti- 
novsky, Evagrius Ponticus, 56-57 and Stefaniw, Mind, Text, and Commentary, 261-265. In 
turn, A. and C. Guillamont, “Introduction,” 29-30, mentioned cosmic contemplation and 
scriptural interpretation as unrelated activities. 
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tion aided by the disciplines is also external knowledge might be troubling, 
but what matters is that Evagrius’ gnostic is a polymath, after the fashion of 
Clement’s “holy gnostic.”26 

In this light, the significance of Gnostic 4 becomes clearer. It is not only 
about discerning two kinds of knowledge, gracious and external. It is about 
determining their respective competencies and the manner of their cooper- 
ation. Thus, their cooperation must observe the pattern suggested in Gnostic 
18, where scriptural wisdom and scientific analysis converge towards decipher- 
ing nature’s mysteries. Scientific training combined with scriptural awareness 
equip the gnostics for analysis of cosmic diversity, while graciously induced 
knowledge facilitates theological understanding. If my reconstruction is cor- 
rect, then Evagrius’ gnostics meet the criteria of the familiar patristic paradigm. 
We already know that they resemble Clement's holy sage, ascetic, contem- 
plative, and variously trained. They echo the prophetic charisma of Origen’s 
teacher of mysteries. Emulating Athanasian Antony, they are ascetics inter- 
ested in natural contemplation. They are also able, like Basil’s Moses, to com- 
bine tools pertaining to various fields.?27 

This reconstruction, however, does more than confirm the traditional out- 
look of the gnostic. It gives us an idea of how natural contemplation unfolds. 
Specifically, the purified gnostics move from analysis to interpretation to mys- 
tical vision—or from science to Scripture to grace. Scientific expertise comes 
to the fore in the analytical stage, by describing things and searching their nat- 
ural principles.?28 Scripture offers precious insights in the interpretative stage, 
where it unveils the theological and the ethical meaning of creation’s natural 
principles.?29 Finally, divine grace provides a superior grasp of reality in the 
mystical stage, by viewing the cosmos through the creator’s eyes23° and through 
transfigured senses.”#! This triple structure marks another debt to Clement's 
curricular approach, as well as Athanasius’ iteration of the same approach. 


226 See Robin Darling Young, “Moses as the First Priest-Gnostikos in the Works of Evagrius of 
Pontus,” in Jewish Roots, 202-225, esp. 206. 

227 For more on this, see Chapter Five below. Evagrius was no stranger to this view of Moses. 
See Young, “Moses,” 209—210, 223-225. 

228 Gnostic 4.1-2;18; 41.1-2. Golitzin (Et Introibo, 332-334) and Lollar (Contemplation of Nature, 
137-154) missed the analytical stage and the significance of the manifold training for the 
gnostic quest. This oversight is consistent with what other scholars, as discussed above, 
consider Evagrius’ lack of enthusiasm for the sciences. 

229 Gnostic 18. 

230 Gnostic 4.3-4. 

231 Parrinello, “Da Origene a Simeone,” 127-1128. Stewart, “Imageless Prayer,” 191-195. 
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The importance of transfigured senses—the hallmark of purified persons— 
resonates well with the earlier Alexandrian fathers. 

Scholars have long established that, equipped in this manner, through natu- 
ral contemplation Evagrius’ gnostics attain a rigorous and solid understanding 
of reality, where all things cohere.?3* Rigorous does not mean entirely free of 
error??? but it denotes their grasp of the world, better and fuller, compared to 
simple believers.23+ And since the gnostics understand the principles of things, 
they discern connections where other people merely see differences and scat- 
tered information.?*> The closest analogue for this grasp of reality is the angelic 
one.7%6 It is this superior insight that enables the gnostics to instruct other peo- 
ple in matters of physics and theology.23” 

This superior grasp of reality does not mean complete knowledge either; in 
various degrees, certain objects evade comprehension. And as created beings 
contain more than one principle, not every contemplative person is able to 
access all the principles.?38 Even so, while gnosis, being about the natural and 
the theological matters,23° is to know both the creator and the created, the 
creator as well as the ultimate principle of the universe elude analysis. We dis- 
covered earlier that the gnostics perceive the particular principles of things, 
which are not the same as the most comprehensive and ultimate principle of 
the creation. A certain understanding of the world is possible therefore—and 
external knowledge is instrumental to that end—but it falls short of a complete 
grasp. Reality’s fundamental pattern remains veiled to the mind. Only Christ, 
being its source, knows the primary principle of reality.24° This is the same 
apophaticism of creation we encountered in Clement and in Origen. But while 
the cosmos can indeed be partially understood and defined, God transcends 
all intellection. We are warned against trying to define the divine; definitions 
belong with created and composite things. In turn, “nothing that is being said 


232 Brakke, “Reading,” 297. Konstantinovsky, Evagrius Ponticus, 47. Linge, “Leading the Life of 
Angels,” 547. 

233 Gnostic 23; 42; 43. 

234 Gnostic 4.4-6; 15.1-2. Cf. Chapters 1.32; 2.36. 

235 Gnostic 48.3-7. 

236 Gnostic 40. 

237 Gnostic 13. 

238 Gnostic 16; 40. 

239 TS pvas H Oeodoyixhs Soyyata (“the notions of either physics or theology”; Gnostic 13.2). 

240 Gnostic 40. This position corresponds to Clement's in Exhortation 6.69.2. There is a dif- 
ference, however. While elsewhere Clement points out that Christ shares this knowledge 
with the gnostic (Stromateis 6.7.61.1), Evagrius’ stance is less optimistic. His reservations 
also transpire through Letter 18-19. See also Dysinger, Psalmody and Prayer, 159-160. 
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in relation to the Holy Trinity is appropriate. The ineffable should be revered 
silently.’2*! The logical and the ontological categories applicable to the universe 
have no competence here, and it goes the same for dialectic.24* Contemplation 
of the natural world, either in its second form or in its first one, points towards 
the divine cause without being able to encompass it. One reason this is so is 
because God transcends the creation. Another reason is, however, the fact that 
natural contemplation relies on external knowledge. Apart from this caveat, 
external knowledge is not entirely useless when it comes to divine knowledge. 
Since it operates in the process of natural contemplation (gucvd Sewpta) and 
since natural contemplation paves the way for theological vision (8¢0A0yu),743 
indirectly external knowledge affects theology. 

Evagrius mentions five levels of contemplation. The highest is the Trinity’s, 
followed by the contemplation of the invisible and the visible realities, then by 
the divine activities of judgment and providence within the universe.244 Exter- 
nal knowledge is more useful on some levels than others. It is apt, for example, 
for contemplating the principles of the visible creation, the function of which 
is actually complex. Lollar noted that the principles are both objects of con- 
templation, which facilitate comprehension of the creation, and pointers to 
God, the source of all things.?45 His assessment, referring to Evagrius’ Scholia 
on Ecclesiastes, holds good here too. What matters is that the gnostic compre- 
hends reality by tapping the divine principles of things. That this is so transpires 
through a passage from the first part of the triptych, Monk: 


One of the sages of that time came to righteous Antony, asking, “Father, 
how do you endure to be deprived of the consolation of books?” But he 
answered, “Lover of wisdom, my book is the nature of created beings (tò 
¿pòv BiBAlov, piAdaoge, H poç THY yeyovotwv ectt) and it is in it that I wish 
to read about God's principles (Adyousg avaywaoxew tods tod O<ob).’”246 


241 Gnostic 41.3-4. This apophatic stance is consistent with Evagrius’ emphasis on “imageless” 
visions. See Stewart, “Imageless Prayer,” 190-191. 

242 Gnostic 41.1-2; Chapters 4.90. See Clark, The Origenist Controversy, 63 and Williams, The 
Divine Sense, 205-206. 

243 Monk 84.-2. 

244 Chapters 1.27. See Ekman, “Natural Contemplation,” 431-432 and Konstantinovsky, Eva- 
grius Ponticus, 48. 

245 Lollar, Contemplation of Nature, 146. For similar views, see Dysinger, “An Exegetical Way of 
Seeing,” 45-46 and Golitzin, Et Introibo, 332. 

246 Monk g2. Given the context which refers to the contemplation of nature, Adyot (lit. “words” 
when it is about books) demands translation by “principles” (the principles of beings). 
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As with Athanasius, Evagrius’ supreme illustration of a saintly and contem- 
plative gnostic is Antony. This anecdote complements the lengthy Athanasian 
narrative of Antony’s many encounters with pagan philosophers.2*” The biog- 
rapher has Antony stating on one occasion, similarly, that he “trusts God, recog- 
nising through his creations (614 tv nompåtwv adtod) the providence that 
takes care of all (th cig návta npóvoiav).”?48 The above passage seems to repre- 
sent a variation of this statement. It brings to the fore Antony’s conviction that 
the created world bears theological truth; that the cosmos is “another scrip- 
ture.” We know that, corresponding to Athanasian Antony’s beliefs, Evagrius 
himself is concerned to explore divine providence. Very significant for my pur- 
poses here, the above passage also refers to Antony’s training, which must have 
contributed to his attaining the gnostic perception of reality. And while the vita 
has the hermit claiming a lack of erudition,2#® Evagrius’ account tells a differ- 
ent story. The interlocutor is aware of the hermit’s education, scholarship, and 
interests! Wouldn't Antony miss his books? Under this indirect light, Evagrian 
Antony is the typical gnostic, holy, insightful, and literate. One might legiti- 
mately surmise that his contemplation of principles put to good use all the 
skills he had acquired, from external knowledge to divine insight. This parallel 
demands that Athanasian Antony’s claim of unfamiliarity with the disciplines 
be taken as a rhetorical device, not as literal truth. 

Apart from this difference, the two accounts agree in acknowledging 
Antony’s interest in natural contemplation, or in reading the cosmic book as 
“another scripture.’*5° The letters of this book are the divine principles hid- 
den within the created things. This stance echoes Athanasius’ view of reading 
letters and words within the cosmos,?°! together with his syntactic represen- 
tation of the ordered universe. The same stance reappears in Evagrius’ Great 
Letter, where, in order to explain how God speaks through the creation, the uni- 
verse is likened to an epistle about the divine power and wisdom.?*? It emerges 


247 Life 72—80. For brief references to this passage, see Stewart, “Monastic Attitudes,” 324-325 
and Williams, The Divine Sense, 204. 

248 Life 78.1.5-7. 

249 ysis ph paðóvtes ypåupata (“we do not learn the disciplines”; Life 78.1.5). Here, Athanasius 
adopted a Christian literary trope in use since the third century. See the analysis of Didas- 
calia Apostolorum in Peter Gemeinhardt, “Men of Letters or Fishermen? The Education of 
Bishops and Clerics in Late Antiquity,’ in Teachers in Late Antique Christianity, ed. Peter 
Gemeinhardt et al., SERAPHIM 3 (Tübingen: Mohr Siebek, 2018), 32-55, esp. 37-39. 

250 Blowers, Drama, 319-320. 

251 Gentiles 34.29-31. 

252 Letter 5-6. For analyses of these passages, see Konstantinovsky, Evagrius Ponticus, 58-60; 
Krawiec, “Literacy and Memory,” 366-367; Robin Darling Young, “The Role of Letters in the 
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that, emulating Antony’s contemplative approach, the Evagrian gnostic does 
not ignore the theological information written within the creation; instead, he 
or she deploys the elements of the method, earlier discussed, in order to under- 
stand the cosmos in the light of its creator. 

Considering the above, Evagrius outlines a contemplative method which 
has at its centre the gnostics. Being ascetically purified, advanced in virtue, 
disciplinarily trained, scripturally informed, and divinely guided, the gnostics 
peer into the universe to discover its principles. Once discovered, the prin- 
ciples facilitate both their understanding of the cosmos and a good grasp of 
God’s activities within the creation. That the Evagrian gnostics soar above the 
creation in search for the creator, beyond the purview of the first natural con- 
templation, is unquestionable. However, the divine quest does not exclude a 
genuine interest in the world—after the fashion of Antony, who is paradigmatic 
for Evagrius’ approach to reality. 

In what follows I briefly refer to the cosmology of Chapters, but only in order 
to return to the issue of Evagrius’ misrepresentation by his contemporaries and 
modern scholars alike. It is on this note that I conclude the present section. 


2.4 The Evagrian Worldview 
We saw above that Gnostic and other works contain elements of a contem- 
plative method, together with denoting the Platonic contours of the Evagrian 
universe. But one does not find there anything conclusive in the way of a com- 
plete worldview. No wonder scholars focus upon Chapters and its rich content. 
And, taken at face value, the writing does not disappoint, regardless of how dif- 
ficult its intricate layout makes the researcher's task.253 My intention, here, is 
not to present the work or to discuss the cosmological insights therein. Instead, 
once I summarise the scholarly representation of the relevant material, I will 
challenge its accuracy, and propose a different interpretation. I begin by sum- 
marising the established view.?54 

Contemporary scholars, guided by metaphysical assumptions, endeavour 
to systematise the dispersed elements of Chapters into a cosmology.”°> Their 


Works of Evagrius,’ in Evagrius and His Legacy, 154-174, esp. 158-162. For Evagrius’ broader 
idea of perceiving the divine wisdom in the creation, see Guillaumont, Un philosophe au 
désert, 295-298. 

253 Guillaumont, Les Képhalaia gnostica, 35-37. Ramelli, Evagrius’s Kephalaia gnostika, xxi- 
xxii. 

254 This section uses material from my article, “A Note on Evagrius,” with the editors’ permis- 
sion. 

255  Banev, Theophilus of Alexandria, 24-26. Golitzin, Et Introibo, 323-340. Guillaumont, Un 
philosophe au désert, 343-348. Guillaumont, Les Képhalaia gnostica, 37-39. Harmless, 
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approach does not differ significantly from Evagrius’ first critics. In short, his 
worldview refers to two creations, one spiritual and static, resulting in undiffer- 
entiated and immaterial beings, and one material and dynamic, characterised 
by hierarchical structures and diversity. The beings of the first creation had a 
theocentric orientation, contemplating God and experiencing plenitude. After 
a time, most of the first creations adopted a centrifugal movement, distancing 
themselves from the divine source and falling from their original condition. 
It is because of their separation from God that the second creation occurred, 
that is, of the material universe, where the fallen beings relearn the truth of 
their existence through contemplation and take the journey back to God. But 
their intellectual and sensorial disorientation makes contemplation and return 
impossible. They need salvation. Ontologically, or in terms of their first cre- 
ation, all beings are one. This stance echoes the shared patristic conviction 
discussed in Chapter Three, earlier within this chapter, and in the next two, 
that the common denominator of all things is the fact of being created.5° In 
their current state, however, pertaining to the second creation, the beings differ 
in proportion to their alienation. Diversity is divinely sanctioned—through the 
activity of judgment—ascribing to each being its due rank. Judgment, working 
in tandem with providence in order to facilitate salvation, does not mean pun- 
ishment. As for Origen (and Basil, as we shall see in Chapter Five), providence 
gives the diversified beings opportunities to retrieve purity, to learn the ways of 
contemplation, and to return to a theocentric existence. Intrinsic to the prov- 
idential work is divine pedagogy, which reveals to the fallen how to retrieve 
their lost condition. In turn, the climax of divine pedagogy, as well as the cul- 
mination of the providential economy, is Christ’s incarnation, a being who did 
not fall. Distinct from and yet one with the Logos—the source of existence 
and meaning—Christ frees the fallen creations from the material bondage. He 
shows them the way back through grace, ascesis, contemplation, and prayer. 
The return, however, takes ages, the creations experiencing successive trans- 
formations into higher, angelic beings, and finally deification. Eschatologically, 
when the journey of all the fallen ends, all will be restored to their original sta- 
tus, once again becoming one, Christlike, or isochristoi, his equals. 

This metaphysical outline of Evagrius’ doctrine can be encountered, with 
slight variations, in most scholarly works. An exception is Ramelli’s line-by-line 
commentary on Chapters, which discusses the elements within their proper 


Desert Christians, 354-358. Linge, “Leading the Life of Angels,” 543-548. Sinkewicz, Eva- 
grius of Pontus, xxxiv-v, xxxvii-xl. Stewart, “The Encounter,’ 9-10; “Imageless Prayer,” 176. 

256 The same understanding features in Antony’s letters. Rubenson, The Letters of St. Antony, 
64-68. 
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literary context, avoiding reductionist representations.75” Otherwise, scholars 
commonly infer that the enigmatic and disjointed aphorisms of Evagrius—‘“a 
thinker standing in an essentialist (Platonic) tradition,” as David Linge 
states?°8—converge into a metaphysically articulated, consistent system of the 
world. They believe, then, that he proposes a complete cosmological narra- 
tive, whose scattered elements fall nicely together in one, simple, and coherent 
model, as just sketched above. In so doing they take their cue from the Origen 
scholars who, as I mentioned in Chapter Three, interpret the thinking of the 
earlier Alexandrian in the same systematic and metaphysical key.?59 

The above scholarly reconstruction means to offer insights into the early 
Christian worldview. As such, it fits in well with the present study. But behind 
this painstaking reconstruction lies the modern penchant for reducing com- 
plexity to manageable proportions. And in so doing it falls short of Evagrius’ 
own intentions, who deliberately left both his Chapters and his cosmology 
incomplete and open.?®° That said, the tesserae which scholars have glued 
together into a perfect mosaic can be rearranged differently; in the absence 
of a complete outline, since not even Letter offers one, that can easily be done, 
should someone wish to try. The reductive factor behind this received model 
is, of course, the metaphysical assumption. Since Evagrius must have nurtured 
a metaphysical vision of reality, all the tesserae come together in a coherent 
cosmology. Recently, however, serious doubts have been raised about the meta- 
physical assumption, not counting the discussions around Evagrius’ trinitar- 
ian and christological orthodoxy.2®! Might not the resulting reconstruction fall 
apart along with its assumption? 

The most recent challenge to the established view came from Ramelli,?6? 
who appears to have echoed Crouzel’s argument in favour of reading the whole 
of Origen’s corpus, not isolated writings or passages.2® Accordingly, she states 
the need to keep together Evagrius’ metaphysical and ascetic writings, thus far 
analysed separately. While the current representation draws upon his specula- 


257  Ramelli, Evagrius’s Kephalaia gnostika, 3-374. 

258 Linge, “Leading the Life of Angels,” 547. 

259 This parallel was already noticed. Casiday, Evagrius, 25-26, 31, 34. Sinkewicz, Evagrius of 
Pontus, xxxvii-xxxviii. 

260 Casiday, Evagrius, 27. 

261 Casiday, Reconstructing, 17, 167-242; Evagrius, 30. Daley, “Evagrius and Cappadocian 
Orthodoxy,” 17-38 (this author also points out slight divergences from “Cappadocian 
orthodoxy” in Evagrius’ mystical teaching; 38-41). Ramelli, Evagrius’s Kephalaia gnostika, 
xxv—vii. Sinkewicz, Evagrius of Pontus, xxxvi-vii. 

262 Ramelli, “Evagrius Ponticus,” 160, 187, 198, 223; Evagrius’s Kephalaia gnostika, lxxxvi. 

263  Crouzel, Origéne, 220-221. 
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tive writings, his true purposes become apparent only in the light of the corpus 
in its entirety. The corpus reveals the coherence of a spiritual message in the 
“Origenian’” and thus orthodox—not “Origenist” and heretical—tradition. But 
the internal coherence of the corpus does not translate into an external sys- 
tematisation of its disparate elements. Complexity is the dominant of Evagrius’ 
thinking, with Chapters and its multilayered and unsystematic structure as the 
best illustration. Having established this, Ramelli demanded that an appro- 
priate approach be adopted, able to account for nonlinear, complex thinking. 
Surprisingly, however, the metaphysical assumption continued to guide her 
analysis. As a result, her study of Chapters draws the contours of a thick theolog- 
ical, cosmological, and anthropological system. Her study also proves that what 
until recently was deemed heretical in Evagrius’ speculative thinking is actu- 
ally orthodox. But, I believe, Ramelli did not reap all the fruits of her proposal 
to bridge the metaphysical and the ascetic sides of the corpus. This, precisely, 
is my concern in what follows. 

Closer to a solution is Casiday’s rejection of the view that Evagrius was a 
speculative thinker committed to doctrinal systematisation.*®* Central to his 
mindset was monastic pedagogy, while his intention was to articulate a lifestyle 
that leads to insight. In this light, the writing of interest here, Chapters, does 
not propose “an airtight philosophical worldview” or a “metaphysical jigsaw,’ 
rather observing heuristic criteria.2® It is the heuristic approach of monas- 
tic pedagogy that shaped the teaching into enigmatic statements meant to 
stimulate inquisitiveness and reflection. The same pedagogy demands personal 
transformation as indispensable for grasping the message. Eagerness and mere 
analytical skills cannot suffice; the reader must attain spiritual maturity in 
order to grasp these metaphors and conundrums. Casiday pointed out that con- 
temporary scholars cannot ignore this prerequisite in their research either.266 
Accordingly, he organised the selected texts after internal criteria, proposing a 
different way of reading the corpus. His suggestion amounts to reconstructing 
the Evagrian thinking from the vantage point of monastic pedagogy, not from 
metaphysical assumptions. Casiday developed this approach elsewhere.267 

Casiday and Ramelli demonstrated that the current metaphysical interpre- 
tation of Evagrius is flawed. Evagrius is neither a speculative theologian in any 
sort of scholastic tradition nor a modern systematic thinker. He is a pedagogue 


264 Casiday, Evagrius, 25-28. 

265  Casiday, Evagrius, 26. For a broader analysis of Evagrius’ approach, see Guillaumont, Un 
philosophe au désert, 322-325. 

266 Casiday, Evagrius, 37. 

267 See Casiday, Reconstructing, especially the second half of the book. 
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whose closest analogues are Hadot’s philosopher,?°* Clement, Origen, and 
Egypt’s desert sages. Hadot himself acknowledged him as a monastic philoso- 
pher.2® Torjesen, in turn, affirmed that he was an “inspired interpreter,’ heir 
to the early Christian tradition of prophetic teaching.?”° Nevertheless, Casiday 
and Ramelli did not discuss the possible monastic significance of Evagrius’ cos- 
mological, ontological, and anthropological stances. To this issue, that is, the 
sense of his metaphysical musings, I must now turn. In tackling this matter, I 
take my cue from Niculescu’s deconstruction of Origen metaphysicus in favour 
of the hermeneutical appraisal of his thinking—which I discussed in Chapter 
Three—together with Golitzin’s reinterpretation of Ps-Dionysius as a monastic 
theologian.” Both posited convincing arguments against the current meta- 
physical bias. Their arguments, I propose, are applicable here too. Given that 
what underpins the speculative thinking of the two masters is spiritual peda- 
gogy, one wonders if that could not be also true in Evagrius’ case? 

The best way of introducing my proposal is by giving a concrete example. 
Chapters 3.28 describes the soul as a mind that carelessly, through lack of vigi- 
lance, fell from the primordial unity into the order of the practical life. Scholars 
take this passage, metaphysically, as concerning the transit of the spirit into the 
psychic condition of the second creation.?”2 Be that as it may, Evagrius did not 
talk to metaphysicians; he articulated monastic life for a monastic audience, 
above all for his advanced students whom he trained to solve such puzzles.?”3 It 
is very possible that, to that end, he adopted and adapted Origen and Clement’s 
heuristic pedagogy. Against this backdrop, most if not all of his metaphysical 
stances should be understood—at least on a certain hermeneutical level— 
as metaphorical depictions of monastic life. In monastic code, the passage in 
question speaks of the tests, turmoil, and dangers which the advanced face 
during their journey, including the possibility of regressing to the status of prak- 
tikoi. The closing reference to practical life or basic asceticism leaves no doubt 
that this is what the passage means. Here, the primordial unity of the minds 
means the fellowship of the saints, perhaps Evagrius’ own circle.2”4 He surely 
borrowed this trope from Athanasius, who, we saw above, took Antony and 


268 See Casiday, Evagrius, 27. 
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his disciples as a paradigm for the saintly company from which Adam fell.2”5 
In turn, Athanasius must have emulated—as Evagrius himself did—Origen’s 
scriptural and liturgical theme of God in the company of the gods.?”6 In short, 
Athanasius and Evagrius adapted to their monastic entourage Origen’s liturgi- 
cal and scriptural approach to the fellowship of the saints. 

Furthermore, the mind’s degradation into the soul of a praktikos signifies the 
ascetic who, relapsing into bodily passions, must go back to the basics in order 
to retrieve perfection. This, again, is a familiar monastic trope?”” which must 
be drawing on Origen’s take on the gradual fall of the saints.?”8 I discussed the 
implications of Origen’s approach in Chapter Three, and I believe that those 
points are applicable here too. In the same key, of ascetic theology in the guise 
of metaphysics, Evagrius’ challenging statements about shedding the body?”9 
and the final restoration2®° are to be seen as metaphorical references to defeat- 
ing bodily passions and returning to an advanced experience.?*! Accordingly, 
the reverse movement—the mind’s ascent from the bodily and the psychic 
conditions—-signifies the existential changes that occur during the spiritual 
journey. Bucur’s Clement must have been Evagrius’ guide here.?82 Against this 
backdrop, the spiritual ascent is not an ontological event; it does not consist 
in becoming literally angelic, disembodied, or indeed immaterial. What we 
have here is a parable of the monastic trajectory—a life traditionally dubbed 
“angelic”?83—whose mature attainment, as Harmless pointed out, is “imma- 
terial” or undisturbed prayer.28+ The same applies to Evagrius’ metaphysical 
discourse in toto. 

Conveying monastic life through cosmological parables is quite consistent 
with Evagrius’ manner of scriptural interpretation. Scholars have noted his 
tremendous exegetical skill.28> We discovered earlier his identification of two 
scriptural meanings, literal and allegorical, which he relates to the threefold 


275 Cf. Costache, “Adam’s Holiness,” 327-329, 332-333, 335-337: 
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281 Chapters 5.22. See Blowers, Drama, 329-330 and Williams, The Divine Sense, 192-195, 213- 
214. 

282 See Bucur, “Hierarchy, Eldership, Isangelia,” 19-24, 27—42 (for explicit Evagrian parallels, 
see ibid. 3, 13-14, 18, 21-22); “The Other Clement of Alexandria,’ 254-265. 

283 See Jonathan Zecher, “The Angelic Life in Desert and Ladder: John Climacus’s Re-Formu- 
lation of Ascetic Spirituality,’ JECS 21:1 (2013): 11-136, esp. 16-124. 
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curriculum of praxis, physics, and theology.?86 Running parallel to the literal 
sense, allegorically the narratives might signify one, two, or three stages of the 
curriculum. The finding of Blowers that Evagrius deploys the same method 
for scriptural and for natural contemplation shows that this presupposition 
is central to his thinking. And if the metaphysical discourse obeys the same 
rule—and I see no reason why it should not do so—then a monastic “spirit” 
underpins the metaphysical “letter” of his cosmological speculations. Surmis- 
ing his position from a double foundation, scriptural and monastic, under 
the guise of cosmological narratives and metaphysical speculations Evagrius 
speaks of the experience of the advanced. My conclusion reverses Ramelli’s, 
who reads the closing sentence of Chapters as indicating the “intention of pro- 
ducing a foundational work on the principles of reality,’?87 therefore a meta- 
physical discourse disguised as monastic lore. Her reading is consistent with 
her desire to prove the orthodoxy of Evagrius’ metaphysics, but ignores the 
heuristic nature of both Clementine and monastic pedagogy from which Eva- 
grius took his cue. In this light, just as Niculescu and Golitzin reinterpreted 
Origen and Ps-Dionysius, so Evagrius emerges as a monastic pedagogue who 
arrayed his ascetic message in the lofty attire of metaphysical speculations. It 
follows that, in all likelihood, Chapters was meant as a reader accompanying 
his lessons in heuristic methodology. 

One might wonder why Evagrius adopted this metaphorical manner of pre- 
senting spiritual progress. The answer, I suggest, rests with the traditional 
grounds of his approach. Even as he was an ascetic in Origen’s tradition, he 
was also Clement’s admirer. From both, as well as from the spiritual masters he 
mentioned in Monk and Gnostic, he learnt the elements of heuristic pedagogy. 
I discuss further aspects of this pedagogy in Chapters Five and Six. Suffice it to 
point out here that it is not about providing straightforward answers—reserved 
for beginners and the uneducated?88—but about challenging the advanced 
disciples to work out solutions for themselves. Thus, when they read enig- 
matic statements, Evagrius’ students were to infer the wisdom which guided 
their progress. We met with a similar approach in Origen’s Homily, which takes 
the cosmology of Genesis as a roadmap for the spiritual journey. But, whereas 
Origen explicitly interpreted to that effect, Evagrius, following Clement's con- 


286 Gnostic 18. See also Gnostic 19-20. 
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cealment strategy,?®° challenged the readers themselves to crack the code. The 
closest that he came to Origen’s approach in Homily is in Letter 51-67, where he 
considers the classical narrative of creation, fall, and salvation as a canvas upon 
which to paint matters of the ascetic experience. Hints of the same cosmologi- 
cal rendering of monastic life are not missing, however, in Chapters, where the 
stars stand for the gnostic teachers called to illumine those still in the darkness 
of ignorance.?9° 

This method was not new, of course, being rehearsed long before the early 
Christian centuries in the Platonic tradition of teaching through narrative dis- 
course, images, and analogies.?9! Nearer to home, Athanasian Antony, whose 
example guided Evagrius in more than one respect, espoused ascetic philoso- 
phy through the means of apocalyptic imagery.”92 This is what Evagrius’ spec- 
ulations really are: images iterating the monastic message. As such, but from a 
different angle, they are his way of reworking Origen’s cosmological stances,?93 
which he took as a cultural reference for conveying monastic wisdom. Origen’s 
Principles, as I have shown in Chapter Three, paved the way for his approach. 

That said, as with Origen, genuine cosmological statements are not miss- 
ing in Evagrius’ writings. Where they do occur—as for example in Chapters 
5.89, which asserts that there was nothing before the creation’s first eon and 
that nothing will follow after its last eon—one does not necessarily expect to 
find hidden messages. Hidden, spiritual messages, we saw above, accompany 
only his enigmatic statements. But, overall, his cosmological narrative remains 
inseparable from the spiritual message of monastic life, and must be inter- 
preted through the lens of this message. 

In the light of the above, the hypothesis that Evagrius believed in creation’s 
dematerialisation and that he proposed a spiritualist metaphysics does not 
stand scrutiny. My argument is primarily based on Gnostic, the middle part 
of a triptych on asceticism and contemplation, where his genuine interest in 
the natural world can be discerned. His gnostics, variously trained, adopt a sci- 
entific way of examining the cosmos and, purified and dispassionate, strive to 
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grasp the invisible principles of things through contemplation. Beyond that, 
the gnostics generously give alms, which represents the proper use of mate- 
rial things. Furthermore, they adopt different teaching protocols for various 
audiences, using heuristic strategies for advanced students. Accordingly, the 
discourse addressed to the advanced is nonlinear, metaphorical, and provoca- 
tive. Working as prolegomena for Chapters, these prerequisites—which receive 
traditional endorsement in Gnostic’s last sections—do not support the current 
view that Evagrius preached cosmic and anthropological dematerialisation.2%* 
As with Origen’s approach, his supposedly metaphysical speculations in Chap- 
ters were written for advanced students, whom he trained to read between 
the lines and to decode conundrums. These students knew that the many cul- 
tural references therein—classical and Christian—represent luring metaphors 
and tantalising puzzles. Behind the veils of his cosmological narrative they dis- 
cerned an intricate map of the spiritual journey, with its ups and downs, not the 
perspective of a dissolving world. Against this backdrop, I concur with Casiday 
that a researcher who has not undergone the Evagrian curriculum must not 
pass definitive judgments in regards to his teaching. 

My understanding of Evagrius’ approach offers an alternative to the current 
view. That view does not account for his statements regarding the dematerial- 
isation of the universe, the worth of the natural world, and the proper use of 
material goods. The solution to this difficulty, I propose, cannot be found in the 
one-sided analysis of either his ascetic writings or his metaphysical ones. The 
solution comes from interpreting the metaphysical works through the lens of 
the monastic ones. More precisely, and as Chapters 3.28 illustrates, it is a matter 
of taking his metaphysical discourse as a parable of progress and regress in the 
monastic life. I take my cue from Evagrius’ own hints at how to decode his writ- 
ings, his traditional forebears, and the manner in which later monastic writers 
redeployed his wisdom within their own settings. It is true that this solution 
gives little insight into Evagrius’ cosmology, but it shows that one should not 
look for answers where they are not meant to be found. 


3 Conclusions 
The above analysis brought to the fore a number of elements of continuity 


spanning from the early Alexandrians, whose thought I discussed in Chap- 
ter Three, to the end of the fourth century. Under the influence of Clement's 
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trailblazing work in the hermeneutics of creation, Origen proposed a contem- 
plative way of looking at things by which he secured the survival of the method, 
and in fact developed it. At the core of this hermeneutic lies the figure of the 
contemplative person, indeed a saint or a “holy gnostic,” able to read the mean- 
ingful cosmos as “another scripture.” The figure of the contemplative person 
remained central to the authors discussed here, Athanasius and Evagrius, who, 
moreover, identified the gnostic with known desert ascetics. Specifically, what 
they conveyed is the image of Antony the contemplative, not a fully fledged 
method of natural contemplation. It should not come as a surprise, therefore, 
that instead of cosmology both authors proposed views of a world full of divine 
signs and messages—its syntax as it were—meant to become a transparent 
icon of its creator. In one case, Evagrius, who iterated Origen’s approach, the 
cosmological discourse primarily became a parable of the ascetic life. Apart 
from this peculiarity, for him, as for his predecessors, to live within a meaning- 
ful world was an enriching experience. Contemplation of the creation obtained 
the meaning of life in view of the creator’s salvific intention. This proved, in 
turn, that for the early Christians the encounter with God occurred within the 
confines of the creation, not above and beyond the world. It is in this light that 
they addressed, albeit minimally, information and methods from the available 
disciplines, which they integrated into their respective theological discourses. 

With the contributions of the author to whom I turn next, Basil of Caesarea, 
the early Christian representation of reality progressed towards becoming— 
by the standards of that age—a genuine cosmology. That said, we shall soon 
realise that his input did not depart by much from the contemplative approach 
of his Alexandrian predecessors. 


CHAPTER 5 


From the Periphery to the Centre 


In the first two chapters we saw how early Christian thinking zigzagged from a 
lack of interest in a world haunted by the spectre of social marginalisation, to 
an appreciation for the world considered through the lens of the church and its 
liturgical vision. However, in Chapter One we discovered that, even when the 
early Christians showed less attention to the cosmos, they still construed it as 
God’s creation even as they pictured themselves as crucified for the wellbeing of 
the world. Against this incipiently positive backdrop, they began to tentatively 
reinterpret the world by reading into it the traits of a familiar milieu, namely, 
their experience in the liturgy. During this reinterpretation they realised that— 
far from being exiled from heaven—they were to live within a cosmic ecclesia. 
Like them and together with them, the cosmos confessed and praised one God, 
creator and saviour of the universe. It did not take them long to progress from 
this realisation to articulating a complex worldview at the nexus of faith, Scrip- 
ture, and culture. The materials discussed in Chapter Two perfectly illustrate 
this stage of the process. 

Taking their cue from these contributions, other authors—whose think- 
ing I examined in the next two chapters—adopted a contemplative approach 
which presupposed training, method, and personal transformation. For them, 
the world was a school of divine wisdom whose lessons require the use of 
hermeneutical and heuristic devices. As this kind of sophisticated engagement 
with the cosmos had a limited audience, its impact was negligible outside the 
ascetic milieu. The task of bringing cosmology from the periphery into the cen- 
tre of Christian reflection, indeed to its mature form, fell to the Cappadocian 
theologians.! Of their relevant contributions, this and the next chapter focus 
on the input of Basil of Caesarea and Gregory of Nyssa. 

Basil “the Great,” metropolitan bishop of Caesarea in the province of Cap- 
padocia, Asia Minor, was a major theologian of the fourth century.” His author- 


1 Efthymios Nicolaidis, Science and Eastern Orthodoxy: From the Greek Fathers to the Age of Glob- 
alization, trans. Susan Emanuel (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins University Press, 2011), 1-23. 
Pelikan, Christianity and Culture. This chapter reutilises material from my studies, “Chris- 
tian Worldview” and “Apologetic, moral si mistic,” which it presents in a completely new and 
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2 Foran overview of the debates around the date of Basil’s death, see Anna M. Silvas, Gregory of 
Nyssa: The Letters. Introduction, Translation and Commentary, VCSup 83 (Leiden: Brill, 2007), 
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ity went uncontested through the centuries and across the Christian spec- 
trum. In the last twenty years or so, however, the Basilian bibliography has 
thinned.? Recent scholars have examined his trinitarian theology, epistemol- 
ogy, pastoral practice, ascetic life, ethics, homiletics, and exegesis, but showed 
almost no interest in his contribution to the Christian worldview and the apolo- 
getic discourse. This must have to do with the issues discussed in the introduc- 
tion to this book, especially the apprehension showed by humanities scholars 
when it comes to the hard sciences. Not so with the previous generation of 
scholars. John F. Callahan, Stanislas Giet, Jaroslav Pelikan, Aimé Puech, and 
D.S. Wallace-Hadrill studied the primary source on which this chapter focuses, 
Hexaemeron, from various disciplinary perspectives, revealing Basil’s interest in 
astronomy, biology, cosmology, and physics. They showed that his approach to 
these disciplines was part of a sustained strategy to bridge the classical world- 
view and the Christian representation of reality.* Similarly, several contributors 
to the double volume edited by Paul Fedwick in the early 1980s established the 
important place reserved for philosophy in his thinking.5 More recently and 
to some extent, Stephen Hildebrand iterated the same approach. Apart from 
these, while most scholars discussed matters of tangential relevance to my pur- 


3 Here are the available monographs. Mark DelCogliano, Basil of Caesarea’s Anti-Eunomian 
Theory of Names: Christian Theology and Late-Antique Philosophy in the Fourth Century Trini- 
tarian Controversy, VCSup 103 (Leiden and Boston: Brill, 2010). Nicu Dumitrascu, Basil the 
Great: Faith, Mission and Diplomacy in the Shaping of Christian Doctrine (Milton Park and New 
York: Routledge, 2018). Stephen M. Hildebrand, The Trinitarian Theology of Basil of Caesarea: 
A Synthesis of Greek Thought and Biblical Truth (Washington, DC: The Catholic University of 
America Press, 2007). Timothy P. McConnell, Illumination in Basil of Caesarea’s Doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 2014). Jean-François Racine, The Text of Matthew in 
the Writings of Basil of Caesarea (Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature, 2004). Andrew Radde- 
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2012). Andrew Radde-Gallwitz, Basil of Caesarea, Gregory of Nyssa, and the Transformation of 
Divine Simplicity, OECS (Oxford University Press, 2009). Philip Rousseau, Basil of Caesarea 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1998). Anna M. Silvas, The Asketikon of St Basil the 
Great, OECS (Oxford University Press, 2005). 
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poses,’ only a few really approached the area under consideration here. Colin 
Gunton’s analysis of Hexaemeron focused on the rapport between the creator 
and the creation.® In turn, Peter Bouteneff researched the same work for the 
use of Genesis 1-3 therein.? From the 1990s onwards, his cosmological think- 
ing came under scholarly scrutiny in connection with other topics and areas, 
such as ethics! and theological knowledge.” Kéckert’s solid analysis of Basil- 
ian cosmology,!? followed, very recently, by Louth’s brief study, are the great 
exceptions to the trend of the last couple of decades. Much is yet to be dis- 
cussed. 


7 Lewis Ayres and Andrew Radde-Gallwitz, “Basil of Caesarea,” in The Cambridge History of 
Philosophy in Late Antiquity, ed. Lloyd P. Gerson (Cambridge University Press, 2010), 1:459- 
470. Emmanuel Clapsis, “St Basil’s Cosmology,” Diakonia 17:3 (1982): 215-223. Emmanuel 
Danezis et al., “The Hexaemeron of St Basil the Great and the Cosmological Views of His 
Time,” in Science and Orthodoxy, a Necessary Dialogue, ed. Basarab Nicolescu and Magda 
Stavinschi (Bucharest: Curtea Veche, 2006), 103-109. Richard Lim, “The Politics of Inter- 
pretation in Basil of Caesarea’s Hexaemeron,” VC 44:4 (1990): 351-370. David C. Lindberg, 
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tion, ed. Gary B. Ferngren (Baltimore and London: The Johns Hopkins University Press, 
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tura Fundației Academice Axis, 2009), 223-295. John Anthony McGuckin, “Patterns of 
Biblical Exegesis in the Cappadocian Fathers: Basil the Great, Gregory the Theologian, 
and Gregory of Nyssa,” in Orthodox and Wesleyan Scriptural Understanding and Practice, 
ed. S.T. Kimbrough (Crestwood, NY: St Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 2005), 37-54. Carl Séan 
O’Brien, “Creation, Cosmogony, and Cappadocian Cosmology,” in The Ecumenical Legacy 
of the Cappadocians, ed. Nicu Dumitraşcu, PEID (Palgrave Macmillan, 2016), 7—20. Philip 
Rousseau, “Human Nature and Its Material Setting in Basil of Caesarea’s Sermons on the 
Creation,’ HJ 49 (2008): 222-239. Tamara Saeteros Pérez, “El De Genesi ad litteram de san 
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In what follows I look at Basil’s representations of reality as such and com- 
pare them with several patristic antecedents (Athanasius, Clement, Origen, 
and Theophilus). Specifically, I examine his formulations of cosmology at the 
nexus of faith and science, of the principle of synergy or the interactive dimen- 
sion of reality, and of the universe's theological significance. In elaborating on 
these topics, Basil deepened the Christian appreciation for the world under- 
stood as a place where knowledge is acquired through research, reflection, and 
higher vision. In so doing, he developed the method of natural contemplation 
discussed in the previous two chapters. Above all, he established the topic of 
the cosmos as “another scripture” and “theological school” on broader grounds, 
democratising natural contemplation. The common notion of Basil’s cosmol- 
ogy as primarily “scientific” must be revised. What he proposes in Hexaemeron 
is an approach to the creation that requires both analysis and contemplation. 


1 Basil, Theology, and Science 


In the homilies known as Hexaemeron, the date of whose original delivery, edit- 
ing, and publication is still disputed,“ Basil analyses the Genesis narrative of 
the first six days of creation line-by-line. The resulting discourse consists in an 
interdisciplinary worldview replete with ethical implications, against the back- 
drop of an exegetical engagement of the text. This depiction of the universe 
remained normative throughout the medieval period,!® despite the limitations 
of his method and the imperfections of the work.!© However, the idea that 
Basil attempted a complete cosmology—from beginning to the eschaton!”’— 
must be taken judiciously. Such a comprehensive endeavour would have been 
unsuitable for the soteriological, pastoral, and missional scope of the homilies. 


14 We know the steps leading to publication. These homilies on creation were first delivered 
as sermons in church, being published after Basil polished the notes of his stenographers. 
Paul J. Fedwick, “A Chronology of the Life and Works of Basil of Caesarea,” in Christian, 
Humanist, Ascetic, 1:3-21. Giet, “Introduction,” 6-7. Quasten, Patrology, 3:216. Rousseau, 
Basil, 363. 

15 Giet, “Introduction,” 70-71. John Meyendorff, Byzantine Theology: Historical Trends and 
Doctrinal Themes (New York: Fordham University Press, 1979), 133. Nicolaidis, Science and 
Orthodoxy, 7. Voicu, “Crearea lumii,” 180-181. Saeteros Pérez, “El De Genesi, 45-53. 

16 Forexample, in Hexaemeron 8.2.22—30 he had to return to a topic he overlooked. See Nico- 
laidis, Science and Orthodoxy, 18 and Wallace-Hadrill, View of Nature, 6-7. Imperfections 
of this kind do not annul the consistency and harmony of the work. See Saeteros Pérez, 
“El De Genesi, 50. 
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He alluded to this scope on various occasions,!* but was not so clear as to the 
manner of proceeding, Three main factors appear to have conditioned his strat- 
egy, which he tackled by way of a combined approach, theological, scriptural, 
and scientific. 

First of all, Manichaeism was widespread in the region, disquieting a Chris- 
tian community still apprehensive of its context. Manichaeism conceived of a 
cosmos that was ontologically flawed and theologically meaningless. This pes- 
simistic worldview was incompatible with the perception of God’s creation 
as good and as a welcoming home for humankind. Accordingly, Basil men- 
tions it alongside several “evil and atheistic’ understandings of the original 
darkness from which the universe emerged (see Gen 1:2).!9 The reference to 
Manichaeism in the company of other ancient dualisms indicates that these 
were his polemical targets—pace Bouteneff and Rousseau—not the Arian 
heresy.° It is true that at the end of Hexaemeron he argued against Arian- 
ism and Judaism, but did so because of their failure to interpret Gen 1:26 as 
a trinitarian allusion,”! not in connection with the cosmological focus of the 
homilies. More importantly, Manichaeism stimulated the development of the 
Christian worldview: its rebuttal required a positive depiction of the universe 
based on ethical, philosophical, scientific, scriptural, and theological perspec- 
tives. Accordingly, Basil’s efforts led, as Young pointed out, to the formulation of 
a “philosophical theodicy, asserting the goodness of God in creation and prov- 
idence.”?? Relevant to my purposes is his unequivocal depiction of the cosmos 
as good, ordered, and meaningful. 

A second factor influencing Basil to articulate and nuance the Christian 
worldview was the succumbing of many Christians to an interest in astrol- 


18 See Hexaemeron 1.1.42—46; 2.1,13-17; 3.10.18-31. A number of scholars mention the pas- 
toral protocols in place. Bouteneff, Beginnings, 133. Callahan, “Greek Philosophy,” 32. Clap- 
sis, “Cosmology,” 215-216. Kéckert, Christliche Kosmologie, 318. O’Brien, “Creation,” 8-9. 
Recently, Dumitrascu, Basil the Great, 142, discerned a political intention behind Basil’s 
pastoral interests. 

19  Hexaemeron 2.416-22. See Lim, “Politics,” 359-360. Quasten, Patrology, 3:217. Saeteros 
Pérez, “El De Genesi; 48. 

20 Bouteneff, Beginnings, 131. Rousseau, Basil, 321. 

21 Hexaemeron 9.6.26—98. Ayres, Nicaea, 314, 317. McConnell, Illumination, 72. 

22 Frances M. Young, “Atonement and Theodicy: Some Explorations,” SP 13:2 (1975): 330-333) 
esp. 331. Cappadocian theodicy is quite well researched. Callahan, “Greek Philosophy,” 
34. Anthony Meredith, The Cappadocians (Crestwood, NY: St Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 
1995), 122-123. Morwenna Ludlow, “Demons, Evil, and Liminality in Cappadocian Theol- 
ogy,’ JECS 20:2 (2012): 179-21, esp. 189. Bronwen Neil, “Divine Providence and Free Will in 
Gregory of Nyssa and His Theological Milieu,” in Cappadocian Legacy, 315-328, esp. 321- 
325. 
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ogy. Astrological beliefs and practices betray a want of scientific information, 
but, more importantly, endanger the Christian ethos by denying the possibil- 
ity of free choice.” In refuting the premises of astrology, Basil made ample 
use of Scripture—which affirms human freedom—and the available scientific 
description of reality—which elucidates the mechanics of natural causality.?+ 
His position corresponds to the conviction of Ignatius and Athanasius that 
Christ freed the creation from evil,?° without using these words. 

A third factor, demanding a complex strategy on Basil’s part, was the Hel- 
lenistic background of his Christian readership,?® to which the cosmology of 
Genesis—of Near and Middle Eastern origin—was largely foreign. In order to 
render the scriptural message in terms familiar to the readers of his time, he 
borrowed from the available sciences, whose concepts and categories he substi- 
tuted for the metaphors of the account of creation. The broader significance of 
this approach will soon become apparent. In this light, contrary to Rousseau’s 
opinion that Hexaemeron “had little to do with circumstance,’2” what moti- 
vated this approach were pastoral and missional strategies deployed in view 
of external and internal challenges. 

It is at this juncture that Basil’s recourse to scientific information becomes 
apparent. In order to confirm the goodness of the world, to demythologise 
the cosmos, and to render it intelligible, he described the creation from the 
vantage point of the available sciences. Scholars have noted his abundant ref- 
erences to anatomical, biological, cosmological, and physical data,?® and his 


23 Hexaemeron 6.5-7. See Callahan, “Greek Philosophy,” 52-53 and Hegedus, Early Christian- 
ity, 30-31, 35-36, 44, 113, 127, 159. 

24 See the full exposé in Hexaemeron 6.5-7. A series of scholars dealt with his treatment of 
astrology. Blowers, Drama, 128. Duhem, Le système du monde, 2:405-406. Paul J. Fedwick, 
“The Translations of the Works of Basil before 1400,” in Christian, Humanist, Ascetic, 2:439- 
512, esp. 459, 468. Colin E. Gunton, The Doctrine of Creation (Edinburgh: T & T Clark, 1997), 
60. Hegedus, Early Christianity, 30-31, 35-36, 44, 127, 159, 356, 360. Nicolaidis, Science and 
Orthodoxy, 5, 37. Rousseau, Basil, 333. Daniel F. Stramara, “Surveying the Heavens: Early 
Christian Writers on Astronomy,’ SVTQ 46:2-3 (2002): 147-162, esp. 152. 

25 Ignatius, Ephesians 19.3. Athanasius, Incarnation 15, 29, 31, 40. 

26 At the time, his Cappadocian audience was not thoroughly Hellenised, but his readers 
were. For the limited Hellenisation of Cappadocia, see O’Brien, “Creation,” 7. 

27 Rousseau, Basil, 319. 

28 Archbishop Chrysostomos and Hieromonk Patapios, “Science and Knowledge in the Pat- 
ristic and Monastic Traditions of the Eastern Orthodox Church,” TSR 2 (2007): 183-194, 
esp. 190. Danezis et al., “The Hexaemeron,’ 104-105. Hildebrand, Trinitarian Theology, 114- 
117, 121-122. Kéckert, Christliche Kosmologie, 322-324. Louth, “The Fathers on Genesis,” 
570; “Basil and the Fathers,’ 75-78; “The Cappadocians,” in The Cambridge History of Early 
Christian Literature, 289-301, esp. 294. Marinescu, “Despre lumina,” 238-242. Nicolaidis, 
Science and Orthodoxy, 7—21. Pelikan, Christianity and Culture, 53. Quasten, Patrology, 3:217. 
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own personal observations of natural phenomena.?9 This was his subtle way 
of saying that Christians have no reason to fear either the universe or the the- 
ories of the physiologoi—philosophers of nature or scientists. By elucidating 
phenomena, the available sciences tame frightening views of nature, reveal- 
ing creation’s marvellous and useful sides. In turn, scriptural wisdom and the 
doctrine of creation tame scientific culture, deploying it as a channel for dis- 
seminating the Christian worldview.®° This strategy does not uniquely appear 
in Hexaemeron. Basil applies here the very principles he sets out in his Address, 
where he shows Christian students how to negotiate the classical culture for 
their own purposes.*! His reliance on the available sciences indicates respect 
for research. There is no allowance, here, for lack of critical thinking. But crit- 
ical thinking does not mean to agree with the sciences on grounds of author- 
ity either. In fact, Basil considered scientific information through a complex 
theological, scriptural, liturgical, and spiritual lens.32 No wonder Hexaemeron 
depicts a meaningful universe, described in scientific fashion yet bearing the 
marks of transcendent, divine wisdom. 

Basil’s undertaking was prodigious and challenging. To formulate a mature 
Christian view of reality, he had both to reevaluate the available scientific 
approaches theologically, and to retell the scriptural narrative in scientific 
language. Both tasks were necessary for the benefit of his readers. However, 
achieving this goal was not his only accomplishment. He also contributed to a 
process initiated through the apostolic dissemination of the message beyond 
Palestine—to Hellenistic milieus—a process the early Christian apologists fur- 
thered and which continued, long after his time, to the end of the Byzantine 


Radde-Gallwitz, Divine Simplicity, 162-166. Stramara, “Surveying the Heavens,’ 147, 152. 
Voicu, “Crearea lumii,” 186. For a different opinion, Duhem, Le système du monde, 2:395- 
396. Similarly, Giet, “Introduction,” 43, 64-69, asserted that Basil’s awareness of the natural 
sciences was mediocre, largely drawing from handbooks. 

29 Puech, Histoire de la littérature, 260. Wallace-Hadrill, View of Nature, 2-3, 130. 

30 For the transformation of ancient science by the Cappadocians, see Pelikan, Christianity 
and Culture. 

31 David Bradshaw, “Plato in the Cappadocian Fathers,” in Plato in the Third Sophistic, ed. 
Ryan C. Fowler, Ms 50 (Boston and Berlin: De Gruyter, 2014), 193-210, esp. 193-194. Hilde- 
brand, Trinitarian Theology, 2-5. John A.L. Lee, “Why Didn't St Basil Write in New Testa- 
ment Greek?” in Cappadocian Legacy, 63-77, esp. 63-64, 75-76. Pelikan, Christianity and 
Culture, 9-10, 29, 176, 182. 

32 Lewis Ayres, Nicaea and Its Legacy: An Approach to Fourth-Century Trinitarian Theology 
(Oxford University Press, 2004), 196, 199, 314. Ayres and Radde-Gallwitz, “Basil of Cae- 
sarea,” 461-463. Blowers, Drama, 127. Giet, “Introduction,” 33. Kustas, “Saint Basil,” 250-252. 
Lindberg, “Early Christian Attitudes,” 51. Louth, “The Cappadocians,” 294. Pelikan, Chris- 
tianity and Culture, 12-13. 
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era.3 Basil’s apologetic input therefore does not form an exception. He actually 
was determined to work within a tradition.3+ Alongside the Alexandrians, to 
whose influence I return in due course, he drew on Theophilus, the first Chris- 
tian interpreter of the Genesis narrative of creation.?® 

The challenges shaping the Basilian discourse in Hexaemeron mirror— 
without replicating them exactly—the issues Theophilus addresses in To Auto- 
lycus.3° Theophilus is conversant with Stoic cosmology.” While engaging the 
latter, he presents Genesis as a credible cosmological source which matches 
the ancient theories and—given its divine inspiration—is even more credible 
than they were, free as it is of contradictions.3® His references to ancient knowl- 
edge are both critical and creative.3° Following Theophilus, Basil relies on the 
available descriptions of the universe, heavenly and earthly, astronomical and 
mineral, biological, and human. But his processing of scientific information 
is as complex as Theophilus’. Both avoid facile dismissals of science without 
relegating the theological lens to a footnote of their discourses.4° Neverthe- 
less, Basil’s approach cannot be confined to the influence of a single author. 
His use of Genesis as a theological lens through which to reinterpret ancient 
cosmological theories, for example, echoes Clement's approach discussed in 
Chapter Three. Also, as David Runia pointed out, and again matching Clement's 
method, it shows Philonic influences. This understanding harks back to the 
topic of natural contemplation; I address Basil’s input to this area towards the 
end of the present chapter. 


33 Meyendorff, Byzantine Theology, 54-65, 103-114. 

34 This approach corresponds to his way of establishing doctrine on traditional grounds in 
Spirit 29.72.1—-74.41. 

35 Louth, “Basil and the Fathers,” 69—71. Kathleen E. McVey, “The Use of Stoic Cosmogony 
in Theophilus of Antioch’s Hexaemeron,’ in Biblical Hermeneutics in Historical Perspective: 
Studies in Honor of Karlfried Froehlich on His Sixtieth Birthday, ed. Mark S. Burrows and 
Paul Rorem (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 1991), 32-58, esp. 32-33. 

36 Fora synthesis of these challenges, see Louth, “The Six Days,” 41. For Theophilus’ impact 
upon Basil’s thinking in Hexaemeron, see Giet, “Introduction,” 35, 52-56; Kockert, Christ- 
liche Kosmologie, 349, 352, 353) 357, 362, 381, 394; McConnell, Illumination, 77, 149; Rous- 
seau, Basil, 323 n. 22; Voicu, “Crearea lumii,” 182, 184-185; Wallace-Hadrill, View of Nature, 
37- 

37 Bouteneff, Beginnings, 68-72. McVey, “Stoic Cosmogony,” 32-58. Runia, Philo in Early Chris- 
tian Literature, uo-116. D.S. Wallace-Hadrill, Christian Antioch: A study of early Christian 
thought in the East (Cambridge University Press, 1982), 43-45. 

38 To Autolycus 3.3.1-11. For the impact of this passage on Basil, see Giet’s note in Homélies 
sur l’Hexaéméron 1.2, at 92 n. 3. Basil defends a similar position in Hexaemeron 3.3.3-16. 

39 McVey, “Stoic Cosmogony,” 43—46, 49-53. 

40 Pelikan, Christianity and Culture, 20. 

41 Runia, Philo in Early Christian Literature, 235-241. 
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Before I consider the details of his approach, a clarification regarding his 
use of scientific data is in order. However impressive this might have been 
for the first readers of Hexaemeron and up to the dawn of modernity, Basil's 
descriptions of the natural world cannot be taken wholesale. The sciences 
to which he refers in Hexaemeron are largely obsolete; to paraphrase Love- 
craft, they “crumbled under the slow yet mighty pressure of time,”4? being 
swept away by the tides of scientific advance. Let’s take the clearest exam- 
ple. We read that species do not change and that extinctions are impossible;*3 
scientific evidence points to the contrary. It is true—as Werner Heisenberg 
and Michio Kaku observed—that certain ancient intuitions about the deep- 
est levels of reality anticipate contemporary fundamental physics.*4 In this 
case, Basil’s cosmology and Clement's “string theory” discussed in Chapter Two, 
therefore, may be only partially inadequate. But nothing of the biology, chem- 
istry, and cosmography on which he and his patristic sources relied pass the 
test of modern science. His homilies therefore cannot claim to be scientifically 
normative, and no opinion against current scientific knowledge can be based 
on them. 

Does this mean then that they are completely irrelevant? Not at all! We 
shall discover below that, despite his late antique contextualisation, Basil main- 
tained his theological independence from the science to which he referred. My 
findings confirm Lossky’s conclusion that the patristic worldview was essen- 
tially unaffected by the cultural paradigms it engaged.*° John Meyendorff drew 
the same conclusion for Basil, that he remained “theologically independent 
from his non-Biblical sources.’*6 While Hexaemeron does not count towards 
the development of science, what makes it relevant to Christian audiences 
throughout history is its being anchored in the scriptural doctrine of creation. 
It follows that his theological positions should be received as such, whereas his 
apologetic stances must be translated into, or replaced by, the scientific idiom 
of our time. I addressed this and related matters in a recent contribution.*’ 


42 Lovecraft, “The Alchemist,” 6. 

43 Hexaemeron g.2.15-18. Scholars have not missed this matter. Clapsis, “Cosmology,” 215. 
Gunton, The Triune Creator, 69; The Doctrine of Creation, 58-59. 

44 Kaku, Parallel Worlds, 17-18, 196-198. Werner Heisenberg, Physics and Philosophy: The Rev- 
olution in Modern Science, wP (London: George Allen & Unwin, 1971), 61. 

45 Lossky, The Mystical Theology, 104-106. 

46 Meyendorff, Byzantine Theology, 134. 

47 Seemy forthcoming chapter, “One Description, Multiple Interpretations: Suggesting a Way 
Out of the Current Impasse,’ in Eastern Orthodoxy and the Sciences: Theological, Philosoph- 
ical, Scientific and Historical Aspects of the Dialogue, ed. Christopher Knight and Alexei 
Nesteruk, soc 2 (Turnhout: Brepols Publishers, 2021). 
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These reservations aside, any Christian from the past, present, or the future 
might well cherish his sense of wonder before “the order of things visible” or the 
finely tuned parameters of the universe seen as an embodiment of God’s wis- 
dom,** the realistic assessment of creation’s natural mortality,?9 and the ethical 
lessons inferred from animal and plant behaviours.°° His sense that the cosmos 
is truly “worthy of wonder”®! corresponds to the sentiment of many contempo- 
rary cosmologists.5? Also, his conviction that the human being and the cosmos 
are ontologically and teleologically connected®? remains valid in the contem- 
porary framework of the anthropic principle. Above all, his approach consti- 
tutes an inspiring example of how the Christian worldview can intersect with 
a given scientific framework. To this matter I must now turn. 


L1 Christian Worldview and Science 
Despite the obsolescence of its scientific basis, Basil’s interdisciplinary artic- 
ulation of the Christian worldview stands as an outstanding achievement. It 
crowns the efforts of a Christian bishop profoundly committed to establishing 
a fruitful conversation between theology and culture, including the scientific 
representations of reality. In what follows I examine details of his approach. 
As with Clement, and other traditional predecessors, his openness towards 
the sciences reflects his polymath training. Significantly, in Address as well 


48 Hexaemeron 1.1.2. See Gunton, The Triune Creator, 69-70. Concerning other Basilian terms 
for cosmic order, see Kustas, “Saint Basil,” 239-241. 

49  Hexaemeron 1.3.1-19; 5.2.38—49. See Clapsis, “Cosmology,” 217—218. The natural mortality 
of the creation marks its difference from the divine creator. Hildebrand (Trinitarian The- 
ology, 109, 15-116) pointed out that this and similar statements show Basil’s care not to 
allow the creation, in this case the sun, to be considered divine. 

50  Hexaemeron 1.4.21-24; 5.6.33-81; 9.3.4-84. Bouteneff, Beginnings, 136. Andrew J. Brown, 
The Days of Creation: A History of Christian Interpretation of Genesis 1:1-2:3, HB1 4 (Bland- 
ford Forum: Deo Publishing, 2014), 31-32. Callahan, “Greek Philosophy,” 51-52. Hildebrand, 
Trinitarian Theology, 117, 135. Kéckert, Christliche Kosmologie, 319-320. Rousseau, “Human 
Nature,” 227—228, 231-232. Voicu, “Crearea lumii,” 186. 

51 = Bavpdroont trov (Hexaemeron, 1.7.43). See Wallace-Hadrill, View of Nature, 9-10. 

52 A great many scientists of our age entertain a mystical sense of the universe’s meaning- 
fulness. Here are a few examples. Barrow, The Constants of Nature, 97-118 (regarding the 
coincidence of the universe's constants). Davies, The Mind of God, 78-80 (regarding the 
rationality of the ordered universe). Heisenberg, Physics and Philosophy, 61 (regarding the 
compatibility between the quantum vision of reality and ancient intuitions). Nicolescu, 
Nous, la particule et le monde, 185-190 (regarding the traditional ways in which quantum 
physicists depict the subatomic world). Trinh Xuan Thuan, La mélodie secrète: Et L'Homme 
créal’ Universe (France: Fayard, 1988), 277-297 (regarding the teleological dimension of the 
universe’s fine-tuning). 

53  Hexaemeron1.4.16-21. 
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as in Hexaemeron he intimates that his own education mirrors the progres- 
sion of Moses from the ancient curriculum to theology or divine wisdom.54 
Indeed, he turned to theology only after solid studies in the classical tradition, 
without ever desisting from being a seeker of knowledge.55 But the two works 
mentioned just above make plain that a sharp discernment always attends his 
appreciation for the sciences and for culture more broadly. He discusses the 
need for this discernment in the prologue of Address, where he outlines the 
discriminative approach to literature,5® giving concrete examples of how this 
should be working.5” Discernment teaches one to ignore the morally ques- 
tionable parts and to accept the parts that praise virtue. Address is entirely 
an exercise in cultural discernment. Hexaemeron, in turn, does not contain 
an explicit discussion of this kind. Nevertheless, here, Basil conveys such dis- 
cernment implicitly, by emphasising the competences of theology and science. 
Paralleling the cultural sagacity he shows so well in Address, his assessment of 
scientific theories in Hexaemeron is nuanced. The homilies deploy abundant 
scientific information for describing the natural world, but they reject the athe- 
istic, pantheistic, and materialistic formulations of science. Rejection occurs 
on scripturally supported theological grounds. It also involves methodological 
distinctions which, for some reason, remain concealed. 

The most obvious distinction refers to the ancient blending of scientific data 
and ideological beliefs. Christian theology must disentangle the scientific data 
from ideological noise, to appreciate science and to discard ideology. For exam- 
ple, it retains the scientific view of the ordered universe while rejecting the 
ancient belief that the universe is divine. But then theology has to reinter- 
pret the scientific description of the world through the lens of its own criteria. 
Since theology is not meant to produce another cosmology, it appropriates the 
available model of reality and then redrafts it from the vantage point of the doc- 
trine of creation. This approach is not syncretistic. Nor is it without traditional 
antecedents. Genesis itself pioneers the way for it by redrawing ancient Near 
and Middle Eastern cosmological images in the light of a new doctrine of cre- 


54  Hexaemeron 1.1.18-22. Address 3.11-15. For a recent reappraisal of this little treatise, see 
Dumitraşcu, Basil the Great, 149-154. For Basil mirroring Moses, see Olga Alieva, “Moses in 
the Wilderness: Basil of Caesarea on Formation of the Prophet,” Scrinium 15 (2019): 133- 
142, esp. 140. 

55 Costache, “Christian Gnosis,’ 262. Dumitraşcu, Basil the Great, 144-148. Hildebrand, Trini- 
tarian Theology, 188. Lee, “Why Didn't St Basil Write in New Testament Greek?” 71-74. 
Nicolaidis, Science and Orthodoxy, 8-9. Pelikan, Christianity and Culture, 10-1, 27. Radde- 
Gallwitz, Divine Simplicity, 126. 

56 Address 1.1-8,20-29. 

57 Address 2.26—47; 3.1-18; 4.1-54. 
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ation. Closer to home, the New Testament borrows the Hellenic concepts of the 
Logos and the fundamental principles in order to articulate the Christian doc- 
trine of creation. However, what prevents Basil from slipping into unwarranted 
amalgamations is yet another methodological distinction, between the compe- 
tences of theology and science. Science operates analytically and descriptively, 
theology works symbolically and hermeneutically. Description and interpreta- 
tion are not the same. Nor are the specific questions addressed by science and 
theology: what is it and who made it, respectively. But distinction is not sever- 
ance. And so, while observing the methodological difference, Basil approaches 
his subject in a complex fashion—descriptively and hermeneutically, explicitly 
and interpretively, scientifically and theologically. 

Such methodological distinctions account for his accommodation of scien- 
tific data within the rigorous framework of his theological worldview, following 
the traditional antecedents reviewed in the previous chapters. These distinc- 
tions explain furthermore why he does not follow Tertullian and Tatian in their 
opposition to the culture of their time,58 despite his own critique of certain 
physical theories.59 And while sometimes he attacks science, as certain schol- 
ars have noticed,®° that is in contexts of discerning the competences of the- 
ology and science. In such instances, he disallows to sciences the aptitude to 
pronounce judgments on matters outside their descriptive purview, namely, 
on theological matters. In short, Basil follows the sciences in describing natu- 
ral phenomena, while interpreting everything from a theological stance. 

This method deserves closer examination. Throughout Hexaemeron, one 
discovers Basil’s interest in and approval of the scientific descriptions of observ- 
able realities—from astronomical bodies to natural phenomena to plant life to 


58 At least this is the established view regarding the two second century authors. Peter 
Harrison, The Territories of Science and Religion (Chicago and London: The University of 
Chicago Press, 2015), 39. Lindberg, “Early Christian Attitudes,” 49-50; “Medieval Science 
and Religion,” in Science and Religion: A Historical Introduction, 57-72, esp. 60. Quasten, 
Patrology 1:221-223; 2:247, 320-321. I must point out, however, that Tertullian’s oft-quoted 
stance from On the Pretences of the Heretics 7 about “Athens” (philosophy, science) and 
‘Jerusalem’ (faith, theology) does not concern philosophy. It refers to erroneous Christian 
beliefs that draw on philosophy rather than on the apostolic doctrine. Regarding Tatian, a 
recent study brought to the fore the complexity of his approach, irreducible to a wholesale 
rejection of science and culture. See Allan T. Georgia, “The Monster at the End of His Book: 
Monstrosity as Theological Strategy and Cultural Critique in Tatian’s Against the Greeks,” 
JECS 26:2 (2018): 191-219. 

59 Lindberg, “Early Christian Attitudes,” 50-51. 

60 Giet, “Introduction,” 44-46, 72-73. Puech, Histoire de la littérature, 255-257. Voicu, “Crearea 
lumii,” 181-182. These scholars refer to Basil’s double approach to the sciences as an incon- 
sistency, without considering the details. 
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animal physiology and behaviour.®! We have seen above that, although he did 
not record his sources, contemporary research confirms his abundant use of 
scientific information. This evidence refutes groundless generalisations such 
as the hypothesis of an early Christian worldview that developed “wholly at 
odds with the cosmology and anthropology of the Greek ancients.’® At least, 
this assessment is inapplicable in Basil’s case. Except for ideological views 
which contradicted the Christian doctrine of creation—which he relentlessly 
rebuts—he considers the scientific knowledge of his time both accurate and 
useful.®3 For example, he never objects to the geocentric model and the spheres 
of the Ptolemaic system,®* which are foreign to Scripture and the Christian 
creed. He asserts, instead, that physics and cosmology complement the Gen- 
esis narrative of creation. Here is a relevant passage. 


When he (namely, Moses) said, “In the beginning God made the heaven 
and the earth,” he passed over in silence many things, such as water, air, 
and fire, out of which (created beings) happen to be produced. All these 
(elements) which completed the cosmos obviously existed, beyond any 
doubt, but the story left them out so that our mind can exercise its skills 
by inferring the rest from little pointers.®° 


It is clear from this excerpt that, following Origen,®® Basil does not regard Gen- 
esis as a rigorous and complete scientific account. It is also clear that, given 
its incompleteness, only assiduous study of the available information can lead 
to a fuller worldview. This he suggests through reference to the “little point- 
ers” in the narrative which, corresponding to known heuristic devices, invite an 


61  Hexaemeron 3.4-5; 4.2,6; 5.2-3; 7.1-2 etc. See Christopher Knight, “Natural Theology and 
the Eastern Orthodox Tradition,” in The Oxford Handbook of Natural Theology, ed. by Rus- 
sell Re Manning (Oxford University Press, 2013), 213-226, esp. 216. 

62 Gregory Telepneff and Bishop Chrysostomos, “The Transformation of Hellenistic Thought 
on the Cosmos and Man in the Greek Fathers,’ PBR 9:2-3 (1990): 123-134, esp. 123. Similarly, 
Duhem, Le système du monde, 396, confused the Basilian diatribe against astrology with 
a rejection of science and, at 398-399, argued that the church fathers were not seriously 
interested in the ancient cosmologies. For nuanced views on this issue, see Hildebrand, 
Trinitarian Theology, 51 and Harrison, Territories, 220 n. 124. 

63 Hildebrand, Trinitarian Theology, 121. Pelikan, Christianity and Culture, 36. 

64 Hexaemeron 1.3-4; 3.3 etc. Nicolaidis, Science and Orthodoxy, 9-10. 

65  Hexaemeron 2.3.14-19. 

66 Cf. Principles 1.pref.10.140-142 (we know that the angels and the stars are created, but we 
know nothing about when and how they were made). For Origen’s impact upon Basil’s 
thinking in Hexaemeron, see Kockert, Christliche Kosmologie, 317, 324, 333) 349, 353, 359- 
360, 375, 385-390. 
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explanation and development Scripture itself does not provide. Explanations 
may be found in science. Apposite in this case are the physics of the funda- 
mental elements known to the ancients, water, air, and fire.” These intimations 
are of crucial significance for understanding his position regarding science and 
theology. By making use of the available knowledge, he sets a methodological 
precedent for augmenting the scriptural worldview through the available sci- 
ences. Gregory of Nyssa, I show in the next chapter, adopted the same approach 
soon after his brother’s demise. 

Basil’s concern is to establish the theological view of creation, not to debate 
the validity of science. This overriding concern—rather a theological agenda— 
resonates with the pastoral and missional motivations of his approach, ear- 
lier discussed. His purpose is transparent in a couple of passages where he 
refutes the atheistic iteration of atomic theory without questioning the scien- 
tific worth of atomism as such. What matters to him is the assertion, anchored 
in scriptural wisdom, that the universe is divinely conditioned and purpose- 
ful.68 In such passages he develops an earlier summary of the doctrine of cre- 
ation, where he points out that “the creation of the heaven and the earth must 
be conveyed not as having happened spontaneously, as some imagined, but as 
having their cause from God.”®9 In agreement with the first verse of Genesis 
and its canonical paraphrase, the first article of the Nicene Creed, the sentence 
plainly states that whatever exists does so through creation. It has a divine 
cause. There is no suggestion in these passages that a theological narrative be 
substituted for a scientific description of reality. What they propose is the con- 
viction that the object of scientific enquiry is God’s creation. 

Basil’s appreciation for the sciences appears also in his assessment of natural 
phenomena as such, that is, natural. While always aware of God’s permeating 
energy, he refuses to supply mythical or supernatural explanations of physical 
occurrences. Instead, he affirms the natural character of created existence. The 
following anthropological, astrophysical, and cosmological examples perfectly 
illustrate his standpoint. Moses is by nature inclined to love justice.”° The sun 
does not receive warmth from elsewhere, being naturally hot.”! The Holy Spirit 


67 Foran analysis of Basil's use of the fundamental elements in his interpretation of Genesis, 
see Callahan, “Greek Philosophy,” 40-48. For a similar discussion regarding Basil's view of 
the gaps in the narrative, see Kéckert, Christliche Kosmologie, 314-316. 

68 Hexaemeron 1.2.5-20; 1.11.1-42. Hildebrand, Trinitarian Theology, 16. Nicolaidis, Science 
and Orthodoxy, 11-12. 
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taaOyaav, napà dé Tod Oeod THY aitiav AxBodou (Hexaemeron 1.1.3-5). 

70  Hexaemeron 1.1.25-29. 

71 Hexaemeron 3.7.45—47. The context shows Basil arguing as a scientist in favour of the sun’s 
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activates the nature of the waters for the germination of life, but their fertility is 
a natural attribute.’”* Hexaemeron abounds in similar references, all describing 
a world governed by the natural laws.’ Basil’s preference for natural explana- 
tions inspired his Cappadocian confrères, and was successfully handed on to 
various Byzantine theologians.” I return to his concept of nature in the section 
on the principle of synergy. Suffice it to point out here that for him nature— 
similar to the classical naturalists who inspired him’>—was much richer than 
its ideologically fraught and stripped down modern version.”® 

So far we have discovered that Basil was a critical adherent to the available 
description of the universe, whence he borrowed only what suited the Chris- 
tian worldview, that is, the relevant science. His consistent recourse to scientific 
information meant to complement the Genesis narrative of creation, which 
does not address natural phenomena. In so doing, he transposed the scriptural 
doctrine of creation into terms familiar to his audiences. All this amounted 
to proposing a theological interpretation of science as well as rendering the 
Christian worldview in the language of science. As Bradbury would say, he 
“combined science and religion so the two worked side by side, neither deny- 
ing the other, each enriching the other.””” The major obstacle for this double 
strike is that scientific knowledge had been ideologically hijacked. This matter, 
to which I must now turn, requires further attention. 


1.2 Disentangling Science from Ideology 
Basil’s appreciation for the natural sciences is but one side of his approach. The 
other side is his rejection of the religious and philosophical ideologies which 


natural warmth. This is not the only place where he displays scientific aptness. In Hexae- 
meron 1.3.1-15, he dismantles in advance Hawking’s proposal that when it is represented 
as a circle—or a sphere—the universe has no beginning. See Hawking, A Brief History of 
Time, 141-144. 

72  Hexaemeron 2.6.19-25. 

73 George Karamanolis and Daniel L. Schwartz, “Basil of Caesarea (Kappadokia) (ca 365- 
379 CE),” in The Encyclopedia of Ancient Natural Scientists: The Greek Tradition and Its Many 
Heirs, ed. Paul T. Keyser and Georgia L. Irby-Massie (London and New York: Routledge, 
2008), 189-190. 

74 Doru Costache, “Queen of the Sciences? Theology and Natural Knowledge in St Gregory 
Palamas’ One Hundred and Fifty Chapters,’ TSR 3 (2008): 27—46, esp. 32-33, 38-99. Meyen- 
dorff, Byzantine Theology, 132-134. Pelikan, Christianity and Culture, 31, 100, 105 etc. 

75 See the contributions to The Encyclopedia of Ancient Natural Scientists. Cf. Harrison, Ter- 
ritories, 24-25. 

76 See Bruce V. Foltz, The Noetics of Nature: Environmental Philosophy and the Holy Beauty of 
the Visible, GEIPT (New York: Fordham University Press, 2014), 208. 

77 Bradbury, The Martian Chronicles, 86-87. 
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had confiscated the available scientific information. Both the appreciations 
and the rejections belong to his exercise of cultural discernment, discussed 
above, especially his discrimination between analysis and interpretation, and 
even more between science and ideology. These distinctions allowed him to 
adopt a similar strategy to his predecessors—the early Christian apologists— 
who sought to bridge theology and philosophy by criticising popular religion.”® 
Adapting this strategy to his own purposes, he refuted atheism, materialism, 
and pantheism as contrary to divine revelation and as distortions of genuine 
science. Accordingly, he unequivocally asserted that what causes inconsisten- 
cies in the scientific narrative is the ideological garbling of the available data. 
It is logical therefore that the physiologoi abandon unprofitable viewpoints 
and—though not an easy square to circle—partner with the theologians who 
could redress the situation. 

The first target of his critique is atheism. The following passage denounces 
the atheistic assumptions of certain schools, such as the atomistic one, which 
had reduced cosmic existence to random natural events severed from all divine 
causation. I mentioned this passage in the preceding section as an illustration 
of Basil’s theological stance which does not involve the wholesale rejection of 
science. What must be rebutted is atheism, which renders science lame, blind, 
and incoherent. When untainted by ideology, scientific enquiry fits the Chris- 
tian worldview. So he introduces his diatribe against atheism: 


The sages of the Greeks endeavoured to elaborate many (theories) about 
nature (epi pdcews), but not one idea of theirs remained unmoved and 
unshaken, another refuting the previous one. Since it suffices that they 
overthrow one another, we do not have to do anything to discredit their 
(theories). (What matters here is that) by not knowing God (@sdv &yvo- 
noavtes) they could not gather that an intelligent cause (aitiav Euppova) 
preceded the creation of all. They drew their conclusions from their initial 
ignorance (concerning God).”9 


A succinct review of theories about nature, matter, and atoms follows this pas- 
sage.8° Heeding his own warning, Basil does not consider these theories in 
detail, but the list provided shows his awareness of the topic. What he does, 
instead, is point out that these theories are contradictory and equally ignorant 
of God's activity within the creation. His approach, here, draws from one of 


78 = Norris, “The apologists,’ 36-37, 39, 42—43. 
79 Hexaemeron1.2.5-12. 
80  Hexaemeron 1.2.12—20. 
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the distinctions discussed above, between science and theology. A theologian 
is not called to dispute the validity of scientific enquiry: “we do not have to do 
anything to discredit their theories.” To debate science is a task reserved for sci- 
entists. As for the theologian—whether scientifically trained or not—he or she 
upholds theological positions. The problem is that what hindered the ancient 
naturalists from grasping the “intelligent cause” (aitia Zugpove) of the cosmos is 
their theological ignorance (see Oov &yvojoavtes).8! And since the “intelligent 
cause” imparts the rationality of the ordered universe, that they do not know it 
means that they never arrive at a comprehensive view of reality. Opposition to 
Christian theology, therefore, is quite unwarranted. 

One cannot miss the nuance that Basil is implicitly inviting scientists and 
theologians alike to observe the competence of their respective fields. Science 
deciphers the message—mathematical or otherwise—written in nature. The- 
ology contemplates the writer of the message present in the nature of things. 
His equitable solution must have defused the conflict, at least for those who 
heeded his advice. But his clarifications are also relevant to our own time, 
which burns with the fire of culture wars. Indeed, certain scientists hurl ide- 
ological pronouncements while certain theologians issue statements of pre- 
tended scientific significance. Since both parties mistake their own compe- 
tences, they could learn much from the above passage. 

Perhaps less inspired is Basil's conclusion that atheism led ancient natural- 
ists to contradiction.®* But this conclusion should not be taken at face value. 
Corresponding to Clement’s view of Abraham and Moses, discussed in Chap- 
ter Three, he does not demand from scientists to abandon research, to learn 
theology instead. What he does is express the conviction that contradiction 
is unavoidable if they fail to observe the universe’s rationality, obvious in the 
patterns in which all things converge. He points out furthermore that to per- 
ceive cosmic rationality they must grasp the divine source of that rationality, 
the “intelligent cause,” which transcends scientific expertise. Since theology is 
not equipped for debating the validity of science, Basil’s criticism could not 
be meant for science itself. He undoubtedly aims it at the atheism which had 
hijacked cosmological theories. 


81 “Not knowing God.” Hexaemeron 1.2.10. 

82 However, his position seems to echo the ancient sceptical tradition which—since at least 
Plato’s Theaetetus onwards—criticised the disagreements between the philosophical sys- 
tems. See Mi-Kyoung Lee, “Antecedents in early Greek philosophy,” and Svavar Hrafn 
Svavarsson, “Pyrrho and early Pyrrhonism,” in The Cambridge Companion to Ancient Scep- 
ticism, ed. Richard Bett (Cambridge University Press, 2010), 13-35, 36-57. 
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This position is not original. Various early Christian theologians adopted 
similar strategies. In the passage under consideration he seems to rehearse 
Theophilus’ position, mentioned above, that atheism led to contradictions 
amidst the classical theories.83 The overlap of the two passages is unmis- 
takeable. Another possible source, closer to Basil’s time and usually ignored, 
is Athanasius’ attack on Epicurean cosmology.8* Athanasius notices that the 
Epicureans deny divine providence and assert the autonomy of the universe. 
Accordingly, he opposes their position with a worldview centred on God’s cre- 
ative and provident agency.®> The connection with Athanasius is more obvi- 
ous when one reads Hexaemeron 1.2.5-12 together with the beginning of the 
same first homily, quoted above, where Basil outlines the doctrine of creation 
through divine causation. What matters is that—following such traditional 
antecedents, and whether or not his formulation is inspired—he links the 
inconsistencies of ancient theories with the theological ineptitude of their pro- 
ponents. 

We already know that, in so doing, Basil does not jettison ancient cosmol- 
ogy. The passage under consideration, its context, and other instances where 
he criticises the classical model®’ do not suggest any intentions to propose a 
different description of reality. By the standards of the time, the established 
description was valid, even were the physiologoi to work out a more coher- 
ent worldview. Later on we shall discover that what he proposes is to rede- 
fine nature and the related concepts of natural laws and natural power, but 
not to change cosmography. The above analysis makes clear that, while he 
adopts the available map of the universe, he demands that atheism be aban- 
doned in favour of theological insights. His solution is reminiscent of Clement's 
approach to natural contemplation; it involves recourse to Genesis, but not its 
use as a presumed scientific textbook. What Basil does is affirm divine agency 


83 To Autolycus 3.3.1-11. 

84 Incarnation 21-3. The influence of Athanasius upon Basil’s thought did not escape cer- 
tain scholars though. Kannengiesser, Handbook, 741. Russell, The Doctrine of Deification, 
207-208. The relation between the two theologians is complex; Athanasius himself was a 
prudent supporter of his younger colleague. See Uta Heil, “Athanasius und Basilius,’ zac 
10 (2006): 103-120, esp. 113-119. 

85 Gentiles 41—42. 

86 Hexaemeron 1.1.3-5. Basil refutes the concept of uncreated matter both here and in Hex- 
aemeron 2.2. Bouteneff, Beginnings, 133. Gunton, The Doctrine of Creation, 59. Marinescu, 
“Despre lumina,’ 251. Voicu, “Crearea lumii,’ 189. Basil’s unwavering commitment to the 
doctrine of creation leaves no room for speculations such as those of Danezis et al. (“The 
Hexaemeron,” 105-106), who suggest that he entertained the notion of eternal matter. 


87 Hexaemeron 3.8.37—49; 9.1.22-35. 
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in a scriptural sense, without replacing the received model by an alternative 
scriptural “science.” Genesis tells a theological, not scientific, story of the cre- 
ation.®8 It is not about the universe's shape and nature that so much interested 
the ancient natural philosophers. Genesis provides guidance and edification 
for God’s people.®? Its function is to provide theological insights instrumental 
towards interpreting scientific cosmology. It is from the theological message 
which Genesis conveys that Basil draws his rebuttal of ideology. In short, he 
presents the physiologoi with an alternative interpretation of the data, contrary 
to their customary atheism. 

This is not Basil’s only line of attack. His strategy for disentangling science 
from ideology does not consider only the damage inflicted by the latter upon 
the former. No, this is an illegitimate alliance leading to the collapse of the val- 
ues and the meanings in society and culture. In this vein he mentioned the 
failure of certain ancient theories to appreciate the beauty of the ordered uni- 
verse as denoting divine wisdom and the creations call to permanence and 
fulfilment.2° One such theory is the Stoic one, with its cycles of conflagra- 
tion and rebirth.%! If the world is impermanent, so are the values upheld by 
people living in this world. And as these values dissolve, so too dissipates the 
meaning of human life. One may be surprised at the attack of Basil on Stoic 
cosmology, given that Stoic ethics nurtured early Christian ethics itself. His own 
esteem for Stoicism under this aspect is well documented.°? As David Bradshaw 
pointed out, his critique must have originated in the theological and philosoph- 
ical conviction that—absent a solid doctrine of creation—axiology and ethics 
could claim neither consistency nor authority.9? What undermined Stoic ethics 
therefore was its cosmological “framing.” As a remedy, the scriptural doctrine of 
creation reveals that beauty and order are not the product of random forces and 


88  Hexaemeron 1.2.26—48; 1.11.42-57; 6.2.18-19. See also the homily, sometimes attributed to 
him, On the Origin of Humanity 1.4 (PG 30, 13CD). For an English version of this homily, 
see St Basil the Great: On the Human Condition, trans. Nonna Verna Harrison (Crestwood, 
NY: St Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 2005), 31-48, esp. 33. John Chrysostom nurtured simi- 
lar convictions in Genesis 2.2 (PG 53, 28). See Bouteneff, Beginnings, 132, 135 and Stramara, 
“Surveying the Heavens,” 153. 

89  Hexaemeron 9.1.22—40. 

go Hexaemeron 3.10.1-18. Basil's appreciation of the beauty of creation did not escape schol- 
ars. Callahan, “Greek Philosophy,” 49-51. Foltz, Noetics of Nature, 209, 235. Louth, “Basil 
and the Fathers,” 76-77. 

91  Hexaemeron 3.8.41—49. 

92 Hildebrand, Trinitarian Theology, 47-51, 56, 73, 15-16. Kustas, “Saint Basil,” 245-246, 273- 
274. Radde-Gallwitz, Divine Simplicity, 120-121 n. 21, 127-128. Rist, “Basil’s Neoplatonism,” 
212-213. 

93 Bradshaw, “Plato in the Cappadocians,’ 196. 
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events. Since the universe is God’s creation, an “intelligent cause” configures its 
order and beauty, so that permanence, values, and meaning are guaranteed. Of 
course, the ordered, beautiful, and meaningful universe had a beginning of its 
existence and so is perforce mortal, but it is not destined to annihilation pre- 
cisely because its order, beauty, and meaningfulness bear the signature of God’s 
wisdom. Together with the universe and human existence, the values and the 
meaning of life are assured. Either way, cosmology and ethics hold together and 
only a searching theological interpretation can render the scientific narrative 
serviceable for meaning and ethical values. 

Basil observes that perfection as the final term of the cosmos is encoded in 
the very first words of the creation narrative. Genesis confirms what cosmic 
order has always proclaimed: 


The statement by anticipation of the dogmas regarding the world’s con- 
summation and transformation is now handed on briefly by way of the 
fundamentals pertaining to the divinely inspired teaching: In the begin- 
ning God made.% 


Here reverberates Origen’s reference to the eschatological perfection, discussed 
in Chapter Three, through a protological metaphor. Basil’s approach is totally 
at odds with the popular view that he read the scriptural narrative literally.°° 
Reversing Origen’s take on Gen 11,9 he understands the narrative’s opening as 
metaphorically mapping the Christian worldview from inception to consum- 
mation and therefore as a prophetic utterance (mpoavapwvyatcs) regarding the 
eschaton. He probably reads the phrase together with Rev 211, but does not 
mention this connection here. Nevertheless, within this broader scriptural con- 
text he takes the phrase as intimating that what begins to exist and is naturally 


94 I poavapavyats tev nepi ovvtedsiac Soypatwv xal Tepl THs Tod KdcuOU UETAMOINTEWS, TH vOV 
ev Boayéot Kata THY otoiyeiwow THs Georvedotov Sidacxarlac Mapadidoueva. Ev dox eoincev 
6 Ozóç (Hexaemeron 1.3.16—-20). 

95 The claim that his interpretative method is literal takes as a pretext his statement about 
grass in Hexaemeron 9.119-21; however, he interprets grass spiritually in Hexaemeron 
5.2.38-49. A number of scholars pointed out Basil’s preference for the spiritual interpre- 
tation. Blowers, Drama, 128. Kéckert, Christliche Kosmologie, 391-392. Louth, “The Cap- 
padocians,” 294. Quasten, Patrology, 3:217. Lucian Turcescu, “Gregory of Nyssa’s Biblical 
Hermeneutics in De Opificio Hominis,’ in The Reception and Interpretation of the Bible in 
Late Antiquity: Proceedings of the Montréal Colloquium in Honour of Charles Kannengiesser, 
11-13 October 2006, ed. Lorenzo DiTommaso and Lucian Turcescu, BAC 6 (Leiden and 
Boston: Brill, 2008), 51-526, esp. 512. 

96 Principles 3.5.4 (reading the eschatological future into a protological narrative). See Behr, 
“Introduction,” lxiii—lxiv. 
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mortal, namely, the universe, is not destined to extinction. On the contrary, 
what awaits the universe is fulfilment (cuvteAcia) and transformation (peta- 
moinotc). So understood, prophetically and allegorically, the first line of Genesis 
and the narrative of creation in its entirety concern not only past events; they 
also reveal the promise of a glorious future for God’s creation. In so doing, the 
scriptural narrative confirms what the creator conveys through the rational- 
ity and the beautiful order of the cosmos. And as cosmic order denotes the 
universe’s permanence, so cosmic permanence assures the meaningfulness of 
existence and the values. Accordingly, Basil concludes the same first homily 
by exhorting the audience to learn from the wisdom embodied in the ordered 
universe and so to walk steadfastly on the path of virtue.9” 

Basil’s scripturally grounded convictions concerning the creation are what 
elicit his critique of the scientific representation of the world, insofar as that 
representation is ideologically fraught and deleterious in regard to ethical cri- 
teria. Even ideology he rejects not as a matter of principle, but because it nega- 
tively impacts human life.9® Against the case in point, that is, Stoic cosmology 
and its axiological ramifications, he depicts a universe divinely designed to 
reach perfection and immortality. This melioristic universe, echoing Origen’s, 
safeguards the permanence of values and meanings. Here, Basil anticipates by 
more than a millennium and a half the anthropic cosmological principle—its 
final or teleological version—which postulates the survival of values in future 
ages.99 

Before moving any further, I must pause to address a matter not unrelated 
to the topic at hand. Unlike our discoveries so far, Philip Rousseau pictured the 
eschatological fulfilment of the creation in Basil as “a return to a world that 
was invisible and eternal,” an “ancient fatherland” construed as heavenly and 
disembodied.!°° But the phrase “ancient fatherland”!! is not encountered in 
Hexaemeron and within its own setting it refers to the paradisiac cosmos of 


97  Hexaemeron 3.10.18-41. 

98 Even without being quoted in this regard, his position still reverberates in the official 
stances of the Orthodox Church on the negative impacts of ideology and technology. See 
Doru Costache, “Orthodoxy and Science: Insights from the Holy and Great Council,” ER 
72:3 (2020): 396—408, esp. 403, 404, 406, 407. 

99 Barrow and Tipler, The Anthropic Cosmological Principle, 23, 184, 615. 

100 Rousseau, Basil, 320. For contrary views, see Anastos, “Basil’s Kata Eùvopiov,” 101 and 
Johannes Zachhuber, “Stoic Substance, Non-Existing Matter? Some Passages in Basil of 
Caesarea Reconsidered,” SP 41 (2006): 425-430. 

101 The text reads: mv à&pyaiav em@ytodpyev natpida, tov napasdetcov, öv €pbtevaev 6 Osòç ev ESE 
xaT dvatords (“we seek the ancient fatherland, the paradise, which God has planted in 
Eden, to the east”; Spirit 27.66.6163). 
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Gen 2, not an immaterial reality. In fact, Hexaemeron mentions the “Jerusalem 
above” as “true fatherland,” explicitly evoking the transformed creation of 
Rev 21-22, traces of which can be discerned in the previously analysed pas- 
sage. This, again, is not a disembodied reality. Against this backdrop, had Basil 
used the phrase “ancient fatherland” in Hexaemeron it would not have been in 
Rousseau’s sense. A return to an immaterial universe would annul Basil’s cri- 
tique of the Stoic worldview and its implications. 

In short, to articulate the Christian worldview in a way that satisfied his 
audiences, namely, Hellenistic Christians, also to counteract various circum- 
stantial factors that caused imbalance to his community, Basil combined sci- 
entific data and a considered hermeneutical approach to the Genesis narrative 
of creation. This amounted to contextualising the scriptural message against 
the available science as well as reinterpreting the latter theologically. This task 
would have been impossible without dissociating scientific knowledge from its 
ideological entanglements, and without implicitly validating science through 
insertion into the Christian representation of reality. All this required, along- 
side discernment, courage. The latter is obvious in the refutation of ideology as 
blinding science and as affecting human wellbeing—and in the exhortation 
of Christians that they be informed regarding the natural world. On consis- 
tently theological foundations, Basil advocated the values, the meaning of life, 
and a purposeful universe. Drawing on earlier contributions, his achievements 
delineated a traditional way of treating matters whose potential for further 
theological engagements of science is unmistakeable. Remarkably, a series of 
modern scholars took their cue from his approach in their dealings with the 
new scientific culture.1°3 

I have already mentioned, twice, that the Basilian concept of “nature” is 
richer than its modern counterpart and that it denotes interactivity. This con- 
cept of nature lies at the heart of his development of the Christian worldview 
at the crossroads of theology and science. To this I must now turn. 


102 dAnOwh oov natpis h) vw Tepovoaànp (Hexaemeron 9.2.45). 

103 Clapsis, “Cosmology,” 216-217. Knight, “Natural Theology,” 216, 224-225. Lossky, Mysti- 
cal Theology, 106. Meyendorff, Byzantine Theology, 134. Panayiotis Nellas, Deification in 
Christ: Orthodox Perspectives on the Nature of the Human Person, CGT 5 (Crestwood, NY: 
St Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1997), 97-99, 102-103. Nesteruk, The Sense of the Universe, 
415-416. Yannaras, Elements of Faith, 46. 
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From the various aspects pertaining to the Christian worldview on which Basil 
elaborated, in what follows I address an aspect largely ignored by contempo- 
rary scholarship, namely, the interactive or synergetic dynamic of nature.!04 
Corresponding to his analogy between the solar rays and the active presence 
of the Holy Spirit,!°> for Basil the ordered universe constitutes a vast open field 
where the divine and the cosmic energies creatively converge, synergising. The 
universe is not a ready-made, autonomous, and self-contained reality. It is an 
emergent phenomenon and a work in progress. Mobilised by God’s ongoing 
activity, it is powered to unfold in harmony with the divine purpose. Basil’s 
grasp of cosmic dynamism is above all theological, emphasising the divine con- 
ditioning of the creation. He actually likens the cosmos to a “grand and complex 
workshop of the divine creative action.” But his position is not solely the- 
ological; it allies to his interdisciplinary appraisal of the cosmos. It therefore 
consists in a theological representation of reality described by the available 
sciences. In so doing, his approach coheres with the views of his predecessors, 
Athanasius, Clement, and Origen. 

I have already given several examples of naturalism in Hexaemeron, on 
which occasion I mentioned Basil's realistic assessment of created nature as 
inconsistent, bounded, and perishable. This realistic evaluation refers to the 
universe and all of its parts. Being ontologically contingent and naturally 
fragile—thus mortal and on its way to dissolution!©’—the cosmos maintains 
its existence, evolves, and flourishes due to its receiving the constant support 
of divine energy. In Basil’s words, “the creator’s power” (Sbvapis tod xticavtoc) 
or “the supporting power” (cuvextuays Stivapic) of God.108 He gave a clearer 
account of creation’s mortality in his Homilies on the Psalms: 


104 For recent efforts to articulate related matters in cosmological and providential perspec- 
tive, see Philip Clayton, “Evolution, Altruism, and God: Why the Levels of Emergent Com- 
plexity Matter,” and Sarah Coakley, “Evolution, Cooperation, and Divine Providence,’ in 
Evolution, Games, and God, 343-361, 375-385. 

105 Spirit 9.22.35-40. Basil uses this image already in Against Eunomius. See David Bradshaw, 
“The Concept of the Divine Energies,” PhTh 18:1 (2006): 93-120, esp. 106-108, 110-111. 

106 Tò péya TodTO xal moixtrov TÅG Bela Snutoupyiac Epyaotyplov (Hexaemeron 4.1.23-24). Calla- 
han, “Greek Philosophy,” 35, presented his notion of successive moments of creation as an 
anthropomorphic rendition of the facts. 

107 Hexaemeron1.3.u-16. 

108 Hexaemeron 1.9.15—16; 1.9.26. The whole chapter is relevant here. Recent scholarship indi- 
rectly confirms Basil’s standpoint. See Clayton, “Evolution,” 348-349 and Coakley, “Evolu- 
tion,” 377-378, 380. Basil returns often to the aspect of dependence. For example, against 
the Manichaeans, in Hexaemeron 8.1.1-22, he defends the need for a divine input towards 
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This very world is mortal (§vynt6¢) and a place of mortals (ywpiov anoOvn- 
axovtwv). Given that the constitution of things visible is complex (atv9e- 
to¢ ett) and that all composite thing must dissolve (d1aAvec8at), they who 
are in the world (ot ¿v t@ xdopw vtec) and a part of the world (uépn dvtes 
tod xógpov), necessarily share in the universe's nature.!09 


His position echoes the Athanasian view that, because of its mortality, cre- 
ated existence depends on God’s continuous, permeating, and underpinning 
activity. According to the Alexandrian master, “when considered in itself, the 
nature of things that are being brought into being (in other words which have 
their existence out of nonbeing) is fluid, weak, and mortal (89vytýh)”™!? or again 
“fluid and dissolvable (StaAvopevyy).”""! Basil's terminology borrows from the 
Athanasian discourse. Either way, for Athanasius, as we know from Chapters 
Two and Four, on its own, the universe is unable to avoid annihilation, needing 
the “lordship, providence, and organising work of the Logos” who “orders and 
holds all things together.” It is the Logos who providentially takes care of the 
universe, “strengthening the creation into existence”"* and preventing it from 
relapsing into nothingness." In the same vein, Basil believes that “the divine 
Logos is nature (or: foundation) for the things that are brought into being.”!6 
The Logos acts as a ground for all things and maintains the creation into exis- 
tence. But this is where Basil’s discourse takes an interesting turn, by proposing 
a synergetic view of nature. 


2.1 The Principle of Synergy 

Notwithstanding his overall agreement with Athanasius, Basil proposes a com- 
plex explanation for the existence and the movement of the creation. Thus, 
whereas Athanasius conceives of a cosmos that depends totally on God’s sup- 


activating the generative potential of the world. See Clapsis, “Cosmology,” 217. Rousseau, 
Basil, 338-339. 

109 Homily on Psalm 114.5 (PG 29, 492CD). 

110 Gentiles 41.10-12. 

111 Gentiles 41.16-17. 

112 Gentiles 41.23-24. 

113 Gentiles 41.6-8. 

114 Gentiles 4119-20. 

115 Gentiles 41.17—18. 

116 6 Betog Adyos dats toti THY Ywopevwv (Hexaemeron 8.1.14-15). In the seventh century, Max- 
imus echoed this perception when he mentioned the participation of the creation in God 
through its natural movement. In his words, “in being and moving (all things) participate 
in God” (Difficulty 7.16). 
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port in order to be and to move, Basil emphasises the interactive dynamism 
of created reality. He elucidates this model in logical sequence, in tune with 
his views of the divine presence in the universe on a fundamental level. First, 
he points out that the cosmos is not independent of God’s providential power. 
Second, drawing upon a richer understanding of nature, he shows that the cos- 
mos is divinely endowed with its own motive and generative capacity. Third, 
given the ontological limitations of the creation—obvious in its fluid nature 
and its mortality—he asserts that its generative potential would have stayed 
latent, if not for the divine will and power that activates it. This amounts to 
saying that cosmic existence, movement, and fertility are outcomes of a pro- 
found interaction between divine and natural forces. The following passage 
perfectly illustrates this logic. Basil refers to the dry land of the third day of 
creation as experiencing fruitless labours," whose fertility was only activated 
by God’s word: 


“Let the earth bring forth!” Think together with me how the cold and 
ever struggling (earth) in the pangs of travail (wdivoucav), being stirred up 
towards bearing fruit (npòç xapnoyoviav cvyxtvovpevyy) at this small utter- 
ance and brief command (éx pixpds pwvĝç xal npootáypatoç) produced 
myriads of sorts of plants. It was as though it cast away a gloomy and 
lamenting garb, and put on one instead that was brighter and adorned 
with appropriate ornaments.8 


The reference to a cold and desolate earth betrays Basil’s grappling with the 
then standard concept of inert matter, mechanically activated by exterior 
forces. Matter is inert. The same concept must have prompted Athanasius 
to affirm divine agency as the sole factor responsible for the preservation of 
the universe. In both cases the standard concept suited well the theological 
narrative of a divinely conditioned creation. But the above passage also dis- 
closes Basil’s other conviction, namely, that the natural energies of the creation 
have a definite role to play within the universe and the emergence of life. The 
earth looks sterile only from a distance. At closer inspection it has a germi- 
nating power, struggling in the pangs of travail (wéivovgw) and being stirred 
up towards bearing fruit (npòç xapmoyoviay cvyxivoupevny). Basil presents like- 
wise the waters of the fifth day of creation. They are not idle, but playing their 
part in the generation of life."9 Although its natural capacity for germination 


117 The notion of creation’s pangs or labours might draw on Rom 8:22. 
118 Hexaemeron 5.2.29—-35. Cf. Hexaemeron 8.1.1-19 (for the sixth day). 
119 The text reads: “The commandment (mpdctayya) came and immediately the rivers be- 
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is God’s gift, we are told in relation to the sixth day, created nature is innately 
fertile.2° Lewis Ayres noted a tension in the Basilian statements about God's 
activity in the universe and nature’s fecund powers.'#! But these statements are 
not contradictory. As with Origen’s mutually complementing assertions,!2? the 
universe’s generative capacity is both a gift from the creator and a natural law 
of the creation. These truths converge when considered from the vantage point 
of Basil’s complex concept of nature and the principle of synergy. Creation’s 
fecundity entails the interaction of God’s supernatural energies, signified by the 
divine commandment (npóstaypa), and the universe’s natural energies, signi- 
fied by the pangs of childbirth (wõivovoa, from wdivw) experienced by the earth 
and the waters. Created nature is complex, dynamic, and synergetic. 

This rich construct of nature as a dynamic and synergetic event surpasses 
any reductionist views of reality, both of his time and of our own. Nothing of 
his thinking lends support to either the naturalist stance of evolutionism or 
the supernaturalist position of creationism. His integrative solution has not 
escaped notice. In commenting on what he presented as a selection of pas- 
sages from Hexaemeron,!?3 Meyendorff pertinently observed that Basil asserts 
the divinely endowed natural capacity of the creation for movement and gen- 
eration: 


Affirming creation in time, Basil maintains the reality of a created move- 
ment and dynamism in creatures. The creatures do not simply receive 
their form and diversity from God; they possess an energy, certainly also 
God-given, but authentically their own.!4 


Fuelling the movement of the creation, therefore, is its natural energy. Meyen- 
dorff added that Basil also believes in a continuous divine activity that gen- 


came active (évepyot), and each pond produced beings that were proper to it and offspring 
according to its nature (xat& vov). The sea was in travail (#é.e) with all sorts of swim- 
ming species. Not even the water’s marshes and swamps were idle (ovdé toôto &pyóv) or 
remained without participation in the completion of the creation (porpov THs xatà THY 
xtiow cuvteAgiac)” (Hexaemeron 7.1.10-15). 

120 See “Let the earth bring forth. Since it was made to possess what it did not have (6 wy exer 
xtynoda0w), it was not as though it brought forth what it possessed. God gave it the power 
of activity (O¢od Sweovpevon THs Evepyelac thv Stvamtv)” (Hexaemeron 8.1.15-17). 

121 Ayres, Nicaea, 315-316. 

122 Principles 2.1.3.47-50,57-58,67—68; Song 3.210.4—8,17-20. 

123 Erroneously rendered as PG 29, 160D. In fact, it is a reference to PG 29, 97B and some other 
portion of the text which I could not identify. 

124 Meyendorff, Byzantine Theology, 133. 
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erates and preserves the universe in existence, “but not at the expense of the 
world’s own created dynamism, which is part of the creative plan itself”!*5 
Without naming the concept, these observations denote the principle of syn- 
ergy. 

In the same place, Meyendorff concluded that Basil’s perception of cos- 
mic dynamism allows for an autonomous scientific investigation of nature. 
His conclusion lends indirect support to my earlier findings that Hexaemeron 
offers important guidelines for the theological engagement of contemporary 
science. This possibility should not be dismissed. One could trace, for instance, 
a correspondence between Basil’s energetic view of the universe and quan- 
tum cosmology. Precedents exist. Heisenberg discussed the similarity between 
quantum physics and the idea of Heraclitus that at its core reality is fire and 
movement.!26 Assuming that Heraclitus’ fire refers to what Basil designates 
as natural powers and energies—and allowing that Heraclitus’ fire matches 
the fundamental energy of quantum physics—then Basil's energetic depiction 
of the creation corresponds to the quantum universe, too. Christos Yannaras 
already pointed out the affinity between the energetic universe of Basil’s the- 
ological heirs, Gregory of Nyssa and Maximus the Confessor, and quantum 
physics.!2” He should have added Athanasius and Basil to the same list of patris- 
tic contributors. Immediately relevant, as Meyendorff noted, is Basil’s concept 
of a dynamic nature, enabling an articulation of the Christian worldview in the 
language of science. 

On this note, I turn to further examples of creation’s interactive dynamism. 
In an early point about the generative capacities latent within the cosmos and 
their divine activation, Basil brings to the fore the principle of synergy by inter- 
preting the Septuagint phrase “the earth was invisible and unstructured” (Gen 
1:2). The passage addresses the status of chaotic matter before the emergence 
of the cosmos in a manner that corresponds to the cold earth whose fertility 
was activated by divine command. 


Due to the latent potentiality (Stvoptv)!28 stored in it by the demiurge, 
(matter) was in painful labour (œðivovoa) with the generation of all things 


125 Meyendorff, Byzantine Theology, 134. 

126 Heisenberg, Physics and Philosophy, 60-61, 67. 

127 Yannaras, Elements of Faith, 39-40. 

128 The word dvvautc can also be rendered as “power.” However, in the light of my earlier 
findings, “latent potentiality” seems more appropriate here. See the various meanings of 
õúvapıç in H.G. Liddell and R. Scott, A Greek-English Lexicon, revised by H.S. Jones and 
R. McKenzie (Oxford University Press and Clarendon Press, 1996), 452. 
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(návtwv yéveow), waiting for the auspicious times when, by a divine call 
(T Geiw xeAevouatt), it would bring out into the open the things engen- 
dered within it (iva nmpowyayy eautijs cig pavepòv Tà xuvýpata).129 


The suggestive metaphor of the pregnant chaos awaiting divine word echoes 
Hesiod’s image of the wedding of sky and earth,!8° and Philo’s notion of “pro- 
creative creation,” as Runia calls it.!! Basil uses the trope of the cosmic wed- 
ding once again in Hexaemeron, to signify the intercourse of the fundamental 
elements.!5? But the excerpt quoted above appears to be the only allusion to 
God as engaged with created matter in a connubial fashion. Unpacking this 
metaphor, the masculine principle, sc. the demiurge, lovingly impregnates the 
feminine principle, sc. created matter, by “storing in it” the power or the seeds 
of organisation. This is followed by the “divine call” or activation of creation’s 
maternal or generative capacity. The connubial metaphor is consistent with 
the Basilian concept of “loving power” pertaining to the creation, which Lossky 
understood as creation’s natural aptitude to be loved by God.!83 

More importantly the excerpt under consideration conveys the same mes- 
sage as the one earlier analysed, on the divinely activated fecundity of the 
earth.!54 Thus, both passages illustrate the cooperation between created and 
uncreated forces. Basil iterates the same message, unambiguously, just before 
the last quoted passage. There he mentions the “efficacious power (Spactixy 
ddvapuc¢) of God” which joins with the “receptive nature (nant) of matter”!35 
towards the establishment of the cosmos. 


129 Hexaemeron 2.3.38—42. When he discussed the generative capacity of the earth as a divine 
gift, Rousseau (Basil of Caesarea, 339) missed the nuance of synergy introduced by this 
metaphor. 

130 Cf. Hesiod, Theogony 43-46, 104-113, 126-138 etc. If Eliade was right to propose that for 
past traditional societies marriage reproduced “the hierogamy, more especially the union 
of heaven and earth,” then Basil applies this very trope here in the correct manner. See 
Mircea Eliade, Cosmos and History: The Myth of the Eternal Return, trans. Willard R. Trask 
(New York: Harper Torchbooks, 1959), 23. 

131 See Runia, Philo of Alexandria, 422-423. 

132 Hexaemeron 4.5.46-58. 

133 Lossky, Mystical Theology, 214. Lossky referred to a work whose title he did not indicate, 
but mentioned PG 31, go8CD. In reality, the phrase dyanytu ddvayic is found in Basil’s 
Longer Rules by Way of Questions and Answers, second question (PG 31, 909B). 

134 Hexaemeron 5.2.29-35. 

135 ý Te Spactixy Tod Oeod Sdvautc, xai ý naðytıxh pbats THs SANs (Hexaemeron 2.3.6—7). The 
adjective naðytıxý can be also rendered by “passive.” Given Basil’s notion of a world open 
to God, “receptive” seems more appropriate. 
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Through the unfathomable interaction between the uncreated and the cre- 
ated, the pregnant chaos becomes the wellspring of the macrocosm and the 
matrix of the terrestrial ecosystem.!¢ Basil surmises from this conclusion what 
Colin Gunton calls “the homogeneity of the creation”!8’ and what contempo- 
rary science designates as the unity of nature. Homogeneity is foremost obvious 
in the replication of the initial processes that generated existence and order 
throughout the spacetime continuum. These processes, indeed, look almost 
identical. As contemporary cosmology asserts that the same quantum pro- 
cesses operating immediately after the Big Bang continue to do so in the back- 
ground of the universe,!98 for Basil the fecund earth and the waters recast the 
primordial event of chaos’ pregnancy during the later stages of the creative 
project. Ontogeny recapitulates phylogeny. Obviously, Basil knows nothing of 
the modern creationist notion of discontinuity within the universe, where the 
creator makes things pop up into existence arbitrarily, without regard for the 
natural continuum. The classical examples are the human being having no rela- 
tion to the “great link” of earthly life, and the sun being made out of thin air 
without countless supernovae supplying the stuff that made possible its birth. 
By contrast, Basil believes that God does not create things regardless of pre- 
vious material structures and so, for him, what characterises the cosmos and 
everything within it is ontological solidarity. And while the creationist notion 
continues to be an apple of discord for scientists and theologians, his princi- 
ple of synergy offers a superior solution to the situation. In short, alien as it is 
to the Basilian principle of synergy, contemporary creationism has no roots in 
the early Christian tradition.!39 

Basil returned to the interaction of the divine and the cosmic energies in 
the fifth and the ninth homilies, presenting it as an ongoing phenomenon. But 
before I examine these other places, I must refer to a patristic interpretation of 
Gen 1:2 from roughly the same timeframe. 

Basil’s younger contemporary, John Chrysostom, proposed a very similar 
understanding of the scriptural verse, yet he focused upon the image of the 
Spirit hovering over the waters. Together with Basil, he believed that the pri- 


136 For further notes on the quoted passage, see Costache, “Apologetic, moral si mistic,” 44. 

137 Gunton, The Triune Creator, 71-73. 

138 Barnes and Lewis, The Cosmic Revolutionary’s Handbook, 180-181, 198-200, 253-255. 

139 Costache, “The Orthodox Doctrine of Creation,” 44-45, 48, 50-52; “A Theology of the 
World,” 209-212, 218-220 (and the sources quoted there); “Theological Anthropology 
Today: Panayiotis Nellas’s Contribution,” in Science and Orthodox Christianity: Past, 
Present, Future (provisional title), ed. Haralampos Ventis and Kostas Tampakis (Brepols, 
forthcoming). Knight, “Natural Theology,’ 213, 223-224. 
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mordial chaotic matter—signified by the element of water—was endowed 
with a generative potential. Here is the relevant passage. 


What is being meant by this (scriptural) utterance, namely, “the Spirit of 
God hovered over the water”? I am of the opinion that it means this, that a 
living energy of sorts (€vépyetd tig wth) was present in the waters. Water 
was not simply unmoved; it was both moving and endowed with a living 
power of sorts (Gatucy tiva Sbvamtv). For what is immobile remains wholly 
useless, whereas what moves is serviceable.!4° 


John hints here at the principle of synergy to which Basil refers so consistently. 
A couple of differences are however discernible. First, he introduces the prin- 
ciple with reference to the Spirit's active presence and the energetic or moving 
waters, not the divine commandment and the natural fecundity of the pri- 
mordial chaotic matter. Second, the energetic waters of his interpretation— 
decidedly more dynamic than Basil’s painfully labouring earth—are better 
equipped for the work towards which the Spirit led them; there is no reference 
within the above passage to the pain of generation. Apart from these differ- 
ences, both theologians believe that the emerging universe came to be ordered 
in synergistic fashion. This should not come as a surprise given that, very pos- 
sibly, John had read Hexaemeron. 

When he turns to the the Spirit hovering over the waters, Basil offers a similar 
interpretation—perfectly consistent with his other references to the principle 
of synergy—but by way of a different metaphor. Seeking support in the Syr- 
iac version of the scriptural text,4! he pictures the Spirit as a cosmic agent 
which, “after the image of a bird hatching the eggs, thoroughly warmed up 
(ovvebaAre) and enlivened the nature of the waters (é@woydvet ty tôv Ddatwv 
úc), warming them inwardly by a living power of sorts (Cwtixýv twa dbva- 
uwv).”!42 The image suggests the activity of the Spirit as some kind of radiation 


140 Genesis 3.1.40—-46 (PG 53, 33). 

141 This is not the only case when Basil looks beyond the Septuagint. In Hexaemeron 4.5.13- 
17 he mentions the absence of a certain line in other versions than what he uses, such as 
the Hebrew text. In turn, Chrysostom employs the Syriac reading of a passage in Genesis 
4.4.12-17 (PG 53, 43). In Chapter Six, I refer to Gregory of Nyssa’s attempt at elucidating the 
same verse by comparing four Greek versions of the text. 

142 Hexaemeron 2.6.20-22. Giet (“Introduction,” 54) proposed that this image originated with 
Theophilus of Antioch. Various scholars have discussed this matter. Monique Alexandre, 
Le Commencement du Livre Genèse I-Vv: La version grecque de la Septante et sa réception, 
CA 3 (Paris: Beauchesne, 1988), 86-87. Costache, “Apologetic, moral gi mistic,” 45. Hilde- 
brand, Trinitarian Theology, 113. Lim, “Politics,” 354. In a personal communication, Anna 
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Corresponding metaphors 


Source 


Hexaemeron 2.6.20—22 Genesis 3.1.40—46 


Scriptural phrase “the Spirit of God hovered over the “the Spirit of God hovered over the 


water” water” 
Divine factor The Spirit = a hatching bird The Spirit = a living energy 
Natural factor The waters endowed with living The waters endowed with living 
power = hatched eggs power = moving waters 


Conjugated action The Spirit warmed up and enlivened The Spirit moved and enlivened the 


the waters waters 


which “foments” or hatches the emerging cosmos to the auspicious tempera- 
ture that allows it to develop, thrive, and itself become active. Once that critical 
temperature, or energetic intensity, is reached, the waters—that is, the primor- 
dial matter—begins to give birth to the various strands of reality—creation’s 
prodigious diversity. It is curious that John, who was closer to the Syriac culture 
which inspired Basil to use the metaphor of the nesting bird, did not use this 
image. Their respective interpretations nevertheless correspond: John’s ener- 
gised waters are another way of depicting the interactive phenomenon signi- 
fied by the hatched eggs of Basil’s image. 

As Table 3 shows, in both cases the generative potential of nature cooperates 
with God’s power. Both models adhere therefore to the principle of synergy. 
There is nevertheless a slight asymmetry between them: while the Basilian 
image emphasises the divine input, John’s highlights the generative aptitude of 
nature. These variations do not break the bond between the two patristic mod- 
els. They just bring to the fore the different sensitivities of their authors, largely 
conditioned by their preferred metaphors. The passage quoted above further- 
more shows that John did more than just follow Basil’s train of thought. He 
read Hexaemeron with great attention, from which he borrowed the phrase “a 
living power of sorts” (Cwtixyv tiva Svvatv) verbatim. In so doing, he endorsed 


Silvas, whose input I gratefully acknowledge, pointed out that Basil could have drawn 
from a parallel image in the Pentateuch, Deut 32:10-12. Basil gives much more attention 
to the organising activity of the Spirit in his last major work, Spirit. See Doru Costache, 
“Experiența Duhului Sfânt in Viziunea Sfinților Vasile cel Mare si Grigorie Palamas,” in 
Sfântul Vasile cel Mare, 145-161, esp. 146-153. Hildebrand, Trinitarian Theology, 198. Lossky, 
Mystical Theology, 100-101, 157, 163, 166. Marinescu, “Despre lumina,” 251-253. McConnell, 
Illumination, 71-73. Meyendorff, Byzantine Theology, 169-170. It has been observed that 


his view of the Spirit largely draws on Origen’s. See Girardi, “Origene,” 1072-1081. 
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Basil’s view that the principle of synergy operates on a cosmic scale. All these 
prove the impact of Hexaemeron upon later theologians, beginning with Basil's 
younger contemporaries. 

In the light of their agreement, for Basil, as well as for John, nature is not sep- 
arated from the supernatural which it includes and with which it cooperates. 
Nature, generally, and the natural laws in particular, are something richer than 
what modern culture and its reductionism usually recognise. Thus, neither of 
the two theologians makes allowance for either the naturalistic position of evo- 
lutionism or the supernaturalistic stance of creationism. 

On this note, I must now turn to the matter of synergy as an ongoing phe- 
nomenon. 


2.2 Synergy throughout the Cosmic Continuum 

We have already seen that in Hexaemeron the events of the third, the fifth, 
and the sixth days, namely, the divine fertilisation of the earth and the waters, 
replicate the process begun with the primordial pregnancy of matter at God’s 
utterance. My above analysis uncovered that the hatching bird over the nest of 
primordial waters represents a related motif. In what follows we shall discover 
that the same process unfolds under various guises throughout the cosmic con- 
tinuum. And since the common denominator of all these scriptural images is 
the principle of synergy, this then is a mainstay of the process of creation. The 
consistency of these images and the message they share in common led Basil 
to conclude—as Alexei Nesteruk realised—that one can discern within the 
present circumstances how things occurred in the past.!43 This cosmological 
conviction coheres with the view of contemporary scientists who—given the 
universe’s homogeneity and isotropic expansion—infer that our cosmic neigh- 
bourhood mirrors what happens both everywhere and as far back in time as 
immediately after the Big Bang.'44 What matters is that, understood in this way, 
Genesis does not depict only past events. Instead, it points to a universe ever in 
the making whose final term is the eschatological horizon, the mystical eighth 
day.145 


143 Nesteruk, The Sense of the Universe, 415-416. 

144 Barnes and Lewis, The Cosmic Revolutionary’s Handbook, 115, 188. John D. Barrow, The Ori- 
gin of the Universe, Science Masters (New York: Basic Books, 1994), 16-17. Hawking, The 
Theory of Everything, 19-27. 

145 Basil spoke more about the eighth day in Spirit 27.66.63-81. See Mario Baghos, “The Reca- 
pitulation of History and the “Eighth Day”: Aspects of St Basil the Great’s Eschatological 
Vision,” in Cappadocian Legacy, 151-168. Other patristic representatives made recourse to 
the eschatological interpretation of Gen 1. See for instance Symeon the New Theologian, 
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Basil returns to this view in the fifth and the ninth homilies, where he 
presents creation as a continuous process.!*° Here is the first relevant passage: 


And God said, “Let the earth produce green pasture, which engenders 
seed of its kind and fruit trees that make fruit of their sort, which have 
their seed within themselves”. So, when the earth rested after the weight of 
water was removed, the command (npóotaypa) made it engender (yéyove 
BAaotioat) in an orderly fashion (dxoAo0vOw<s), first herbs, then trees, as we 
still see things happening to this day (émep et xal vv dp@pev ywvopevov). 
For that voice, or that first commandment, has become for nature a law 
of sorts (vópoç tig Eyeveto PUcews) which remained in the earth, giving it 
the power to give birth and produce fruit (thv tod yevvâv xai xapmogopety 
Svvapıv) from then on (gig tò é&fj¢).147 


And here is the second passage: 


“Let the earth bring forth living soul—herds, wild animals, and reptiles.’ 
Think of the word of God running through creation (pua Ozo dia THs 
xtloews Toéxov), still active now as it has been from the beginning (tote 
d&pEduevov, xai peypt vov éveoyobv), and efficient until the end (cig téàoç) 
in order to bring the cosmos to fulfilment ... This commandment (z0- 
otaypa) remains (active) in the earth and does not cease from being of 
utmost service (od navetat 2Eunnpetoupevy) to the maker. Thus, whereas 
certain (animals) are introduced from the existing ones through succes- 
sion (¿x tç Stadoyf¢), some are shown forth as engendered out of the very 
earth (2& adtis THs ys woyovovpeva) even now.!48 


The phrase “the word of God running through creation” (ppa Ood dia tis 
xtioews teéxov) in the second passage corresponds to Clement’s image of the 
back and forth movement of the Logos within the cosmos, discussed in Chap- 


First Ethical Discourse 1 (for his discussion of the days of creation, including the eighth day, 
as ages, see esp. 1.116133). See on this Costache, “Apologetic, Moral si Mistic,” 53-56. 

146 The idea of an ongoing creation features, alongside the passages discussed in what fol- 
lows, in Hexaemeron 1.6.8-10. Cf. Elena Ene D-Vasilescu, “How Would Gregory of Nyssa 
Have Understood Evolutionism?” sP 67:15 (2013), 151-169, esp. 152-153. The concept of con- 
tinuous creation is not new. Even contemporary cosmology fiddles with it. See Davies, The 
Mind of God, 55-57. 

147 Hexaemeron 5.1.1-10. 

148 Hexaemeron 9.2.1—4,18-22. 
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ter Two.149 The divine commandment (npdctwypo) is an uninterrupted stream 
of energy permeating the spacetime continuum (où navetat eEvrnpetovpevy), 
contributing to the emergence of the universe, including the earthly ecosys- 
tem. This theological emphasis matches the passages, earlier analysed, which 
discuss creation’s dependence on the creator.°° But this excerpt brings to the 
fore a new aspect pertaining to the divine activity, namely, it is at work through- 
out the breadth and the length of the universe’s history as was in the beginning 
(tote &pEdpevov, xai expt vov evepyotv). God’s work is not yet finished. What 
God did in the beginning, that God continues to do till the end. There is no 
discontinuity in the divine activity; nor is creation’s chain of being broken by 
the emergence of new things out of nothing. Whether the new things come 
through succession (¿x tç Stadoyfj¢) or are engendered by the earth (€& abtij¢ 
THS Ys Gwoyovotpeva), their ontological solidarity remains. 

The first passage confirms this view. The energising commandment of 
God—the very same divine power that worked towards the pregnancy of the 
primordial matter!>!—remains a permanent feature of the created world. Basil 
emphasises once again that no discontinuity exists within the creation and 
in the way the divine factor works. All the processes put into place operate 
smoothly, according to the canon of order (&xoAovOws), then as in the begin- 
ning and ever (émep étt xai vOv doHpev ywouevov). This is obvious in that the 
divine commandment or energy—corresponding to “the word of God running 
through creation” of the second excerpt—‘has become for nature a law of sorts 
(vópoç Tiç Eveveto PUGEws) which remains in the earth.” It continues to oper- 
ate in the background of and together with the laws of nature, synergistically, 
making the world fertile (yéyove BAaotijoat) and able to bear fruit (thv toô yev- 
vav xal xapTropopety Sdvoyttv). 

In slightly different ways, these two passages therefore convey the insepara- 
bility of the divine power from the natural laws. As a result of their cooperation, 
the natural and the supernatural factors combine into an energy which radiates 
throughout the universe. In so doing, both passages confirm the complexity 
of Basil's concept of nature which harbours the permeating divine energy and 
which for that matter, we have found out already, is irreducible to modern nat- 
uralism. But the same combination of factors shows that Basil’s concept of 


149 Clement, Exhortation 1.5.2. 

150 Hexaemeron 1.9.15-16,26; 8.1.1-22. 

151 Hexaemeron 2.3.38—42. 

152 Hexaemeron 5.1.8-9. For a possible literary echo, see Lewis, The Magician's Nephew, 202, 
where the original song which established Narnia continues to work in the air and in the 
ground, engendering more life. 
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nature offers no foothold to modern supernaturalism either. The divine fac- 
tor does not impose on the cosmos by way of arbitrary outbursts, but operates 
within and through the natural laws. As a result, not everything is made instan- 
taneously. The cosmos took and takes time to develop in an orderly fashion, as 
it still does (cig tò E&fj¢), even until its eschatological term (ig téàoç). 

All these account for the ongoing synergy at the heart of created reality. The 
two excerpts substantiate these nuances abundantly. What activates the earth’s 
potential towards engendering the biosphere are the divine commandments, 
but the plants and the animals possess a natural fecundity which continues to 
cooperate with the supernatural factors involved. 

As with Origen and Evagrius’ approaches discussed in the previous two 
chapters, there is a hermeneutical significance therefore to these two passages 
and their parallels. They offer glimpses of Basil’s consideration of the narrative 
of creation—within the scriptural canon in its entirety—as a key to decipher 
the processes unfolding in the cosmos, namely, their synergetic and ongoing 
dimensions. The principle of synergy—represented by the divine command- 
ments and the creation’s fecundity—reveals the complexity of the processes 
to which Genesis symbolically refers. Nature is open to the divine. The ongo- 
ing aspect of these processes, on which this section has focused, allows for a 
reading of the Genesis narrative in terms of mapping the pathway of the uni- 
verse from chaos to order. Rev 21-22, earlier discussed with regards to Basil’s 
take on the first words of Genesis, disclose the final term of this journey.!53 
Thus, the primordial pregnant matter activated by divine commandment; the 
living waters over which the Spirit hovered; the earth of the third and the sixth 
days, which, prompted by commandments, engendered plant and animal life; 
the waters of the fifth day, which upon the divine command produced aquatic 
and aerial life; finally the plants and the animals endowed with the capacity to 
reproduce—all these led Basil to represent the creation as having its beginning 
ina reservoir of potentialities which was and is gradually actualised throughout 
the history of the cosmos, from beginning to end. 

This representation stems from certain theological convictions, whose ram- 
ifications I now consider. 


2.3 Implications of the Principle of Synergy 

Basil’s explication of the interactive and dynamic character of created reality 
opens up interesting vistas, inviting the reassessment of three related matters 
in relation to our own cultural landscape: the popular view of God and the 


153 Hexaemeron1.3.16—20. 
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divine activity within the cosmos; the construct of nature in the modern era; 
and the contemporary clash of creationism and evolutionism. 

Popular imagination pictures God as an omnipotent entity situated out- 
side the creation, absolutely transcendent, wholly detached from the universe, 
life on earth, and humankind. This remote entity operates by way of arbitrary 
supernatural interventions ex machina, read miracles, understood as episodic 
outbursts which disrupt and/or abrogate the laws of nature. Earlier on I men- 
tioned an outcome of this view, the notion of ontological discontinuity within 
the creation, particularly regarding the earthly biosphere. The complications 
which this model entails—from the idea of an arbitrary divine factor to a God 
with no regard for the environment—cannot be treated here. What matters is 
that there is no way of bridging this model, supposedly Christian and tradi- 
tional, and contemporary science, where the unity of nature is axiomatic. By 
contrast, Basil believed that God’s activity within the creation is continuous, 
not episodic, inherent to the universe’s synergetic functioning, not something 
that overrides the laws of nature. We have seen above that an important out- 
come of this view is the conviction that what characterises nature is ontological 
continuity. The views of Denis Edwards on divine activity in the Athanasian 
thinking describe very well Basil’s own position. For Edwards, God’s energy 
is not an ostentatious manifestation of power. It is a humble—or kenotic— 
expression of a God who lovingly adapts to the nature’s parameters.!5+ The 
theology of creation cannot bypass this understanding without risking to per- 
petuate the complications of the ex machina model, especially its impact upon 
the current conversation between theologians and scientists. 

But the model Basil proposes is by no means entirely favourable to con- 
temporary science, especially when the latter exhibits an ideological presup- 
position such as naturalism. His explication of divine activity cooperatively 
involved with natural processes corresponds to an understanding of nature 
as multidimensional, complex, rich. His worldview therefore contrasts with 
the naturalist paradigm which dominates contemporary scientific culture, for 
which nature, or matter, is unidimensional. Since the dawn of modernity, 
indeed, matter has been seen as independent of God and devoid of any super- 
natural aspects. No scope is allowed for the “divine hypothesis” and, as such, 
naturalism reduces nature to an object of quantitative measurements. In the 
still very cartesian spirit of our age, nature, res extensa, belongs to an utterly 
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different dimension from the inner horizon of res cogitans. Accordingly, qual- 
itative assessments are inapplicable to nature, which remains mute about the 
meaning and purpose of created existence. It is a truly impoverished world- 
view.5> Basil’s view of matter is far richer. Matter ontologically differs from 
the creator without being separated from its divine support; nature is never 
deprived of its supernatural ground. The natural laws make manifest the fun- 
damental interaction of the cosmic and the uncreated factors at work within 
the universe. Matter emerges at this crossroads of forces and so—as Meyen- 
dorff aptly pointed out!5*—must be examined through the complex lens of 
theology and science. In the same vein, Panayiotis Nellas clarified that theolog- 
ical anthropology looks at the mystical layer of human nature, while scientific 
anthropology considers the biological side.157 In cosmological terms, while sci- 
ence describes physical objects and phenomena, theology explores creation’s 
link with its creator. Whether the perspective is cosmological or anthropolog- 
ical, Basil’s appraisal of nature, or matter, presupposes complexity and is thus 
irreducible to unidimensional representations. 

Basil’s perception of nature should not look strange and inadmissible any 
longer, regardless of the incapacity of scientific devices to measure the waves 
of divine energy that permeate the creation. There is, indeed, solid reason for 
optimism. Contemporary cosmologists theorise about fundamental ingredi- 
ents of reality that are equally elusive, even making recourse to such apophatic 
concepts as “dark matter” and “dark energy” in order to designate the unquan- 
tifiable unknown. Consistency would demand that our scientific culture, which 
readily accepts such mysterious concepts, also be open to the notion of a divine 
energy that operates in the background of the universe. 

But the ripples of divine presence are not as elusive as most people— 
particularly of a positivist cast of mind—believe them to be. Elsewhere, Basil 
discusses the transformation the saints experience in God’s Spirit, including 
certain physiological changes.!58 These changes correspond to the divine or 
spiritual senses discussed in Chapters Three and Four. A reader of Basil’s pas- 
sages could not miss that for him the sanctified bodies of the saints are a 
supreme demonstration of God’s activity in the universe. For my purposes here, 
I propose that, in this light, the measuring devices and the proofs we seek, albeit 


155 Ihave addressed this type of worldview elsewhere. See my “Meaningful Cosmos,” 107-10, 
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156 Meyendorff, Byzantine Theology, 132-134. 
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not manufactured, are the resplendent bodies of the saints. Given that their 
bodies are transformed—also given that their experience has been replicated 
by others like them—the Basilian view displays the unexpected hallmarks of 
a scientifically proven theory. What the known physical laws do not disclose 
about nature and God’s activity in the universe is what the bodies of the saints 
make obvious. They confirm the richness of nature, or matter, thus transcend- 
ing modern naturalist representations. Nature is more than quantity. It har- 
bours the supernatural, being endowed with qualitative worth, meaning, and 
purpose. On this point, Basil’s representation corresponds to Clement's under- 
standing of nature, discussed in Chapter Two above,!°? and to the convictions 
of certain contemporary cosmologists who acknowledge the possibility of a 
meaningful or melioristic universe.!©° 

Basil’s approach to nature leads, moreover, to a reconsideration of the cul- 
ture war between creationists and evolutionists, including the premises of the 
antagonists. This conflict originates in two mutually exclusive representations 
of reality. The creationists adhere to the supernaturalist notion of a deus ex 
machina sporadically suspending the order of nature, whereas the evolution- 
ists defend the naturalistic notion of a completely autonomous matter. We 
already know that Basil approaches reality very differently, by asserting that 
God is permanently at work within and through the natural possibilities of a 
universe that ultimately remains open to and dependent on its provident cre- 
ator. His synergetic worldview spares one the effort of choosing between either 
of the two antagonist positions. From a Basilian vantage point therefore the 
warfare of creationism and evolutionism consists in but much ado about noth- 
ing. His position is consistent with the overall patristic view of things.!6! 

We have discovered that Basil—by integrating theology and science in his 
worldview—proposed a concept of nature richer than its modern reductionist 
and naturalist counterpart. Against this backdrop, his universe is interactively 
dynamic, continuously emergent at the nexus of the divine and cosmic ener- 
gies. Once again, this complex worldview offers important solutions for con- 
temporary impasses. Also important for the economy of this chapter, indeed of 
this book, is that alongside his contributions to science and theology he man- 
aged to rephrase the Christian worldview into a mature cosmology. 

Basil’s synergetic view of nature is linked with his construct of the cosmos 
as a theological school. Given the fundamental interactivity of nature, for him 
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the universe represents a theophany—or, more generally, a hierophany'® and 
“another scripture’—and so a place for theological learning. To this topic I must 
now turn. 


3 The World as a Theological School 


Lossky has shown that the Basilian representation of the divine energies as 
belonging to oikonomia, or God's activity, affirms God’s accessibility to us.163 
Given the dynamic immanence of God in the creation, keen observers of the 
ordered universe are able to hone in on the divine. His remark coincides with 
my point on the connection between the principle of synergy, which presup- 
poses the presence of God within the creation, and the notion of the cosmos 
as a theological school. 

Basil considers the world “a school and a teaching ground (8t8acxarstiov xai 
tatSevtyptov) for human souls,” where divine instruction is supplied and 
where diligent students could acquire it. The cosmos is theologically mean- 
ingful, encapsulating the “untaught (&ðiðaxtoç) law of nature”!6> mysteriously 
written within all things. This is another corollary of the anthropic principle, to 
which, together with the traditional predecessors discussed in Chapters One 
and Two, he subscribes. The view that the cosmos has a pedagogical dimen- 
sion coheres with his variously formulated conviction that everything is created 
for humanity.!©® Being made for us, divinely ordered and supported, the uni- 
verse does more than provide for our existence; it facilitates our theological 
instruction. The cosmos is a way in which God speaks to us, a means of divine 
revelation, and a framework of theological interpretation. At least Basil reads 
as much in the ordered world as he does in Scripture. And since he is able to 
interpret the cosmic book, he can teach others how to do the same. Accordingly, 
in Hexaemeron he equips his readers for the task of contemplating the world 
through the lens of the Genesis narrative of creation. George Kustas aptly noted 


162 Eliade, The Sacred and the Profane, 12. Hierophany, here, has a much broader sense than 
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that “the Hexaemeron is not mere exegesis. It mirrors in unified image God’s 
word and God’s world.”!®’ Echoes from the patristic antecedents discussed in 
Chapters Three and Four are discernible here. Either way, the homilies illus- 
trate Basil’s sense of natural contemplation, which, we shall see further down, 
works well for believers. 

Earlier scholars, such as Giet,!®* overlooked the topic of the world as a the- 
ological school, but this is not the case of more recent researchers. Blowers,!©° 
Bouteneff,!”° Peter Harrison," and Rousseau,!”? have all mentioned the phrase 
“a school and a teaching ground” (d1daoxaAtov xai naðevthpiov), retaining its 
pedagogical and ethical significance. But, except for Blowers’ reference to it as 
integral to Cappadocian “contemplative cosmology,” these scholars have not 
addressed it from the viewpoint of its hermeneutical function. In turn, Kéckert 
had the intuition that Basil’s two aims in Hexaemeron—to interpret Genesis 
and to contemplate the world—creatively converge in the cosmic school.!”3 
Taking my cue from her perception, what I propose is that the theological 
school of the cosmos is the theme—the pedagogical and hermeneutical centre 
of Hexaemeron—from the vantage of which Genesis deciphers the cosmos as 
“another scripture.’ 

The idea of the cosmic school underpins the entire discourse of the homi- 
lies. It accounts for what Blowers identified as specific to Basil’s approach, that 
is, a quest for the marks of divine wisdom and for the meaning of existence.!”4 
Seeking within the world the prints of the creator and the meaning of exis- 
tence should not be construed as a lack of interest in the cosmos itself. Instead, 
this quest is Basil’s way of establishing cosmic meaningfulness. More than 
for his predecessors, the world is, pace Stephen Hildebrand,!”° Basil's topic. 
His recourse to Scripture reveals the theological significance of the creation; 
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it does not replace the “other scripture” of the cosmos. Scripture and the cosmic 
school complement each other. 

Before I discuss the world as a theological school, I must clarify the nature 
of his pedagogical—or rather “mystagogical’—approach to Genesis. This clar- 
ification is necessary given that Genesis is the lens through which he considers 
the universe. 


3.1 Reading the Narrative of Creation 

That Basil is an educator is obvious not only in explicitly pedagogical pieces 
such as Address, but also in his natural contemplations and, immediately rele- 
vant here, scriptural interpretations. Hexaemeron itself is a didactic exposé.!”6 
In it, he typically construes the narratives of creation and paradise in Gene- 
sis as pedagogical parables, wisdom lessons, or exhortatory teachings.!”” As we 
read in a work attributed to him, “the story of human fashioning is a lesson 
(maiSevotc) for our life.”!”8 The narrative, historia, and the message, theologia, 
run parallel.!”9 To his eyes, furthermore, in its scriptural rendering human mor- 
phology itself becomes a pedagogical lesson. 

The importance of this statement for the sapiential message of Genesis 
could be challenged on the grounds of doubtful authorship; scholars have not 
come to agree on the authenticity of this work.1®° It exudes nevertheless a dis- 
tinctly Basilian scent. The following example confirms its affinity with Basil's 
views. In an authentic comment on Gen 1:24,!*! he contrasts the human being 
and the quadrupeds on symbolic grounds. On that occasion he asserts that 
God had designed the human body according to pedagogical criteria. Specif- 
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ically, the uprightness of the human body—befitting the dignity of the ratio- 
nal soul—denotes our capacity and call to look heavenwards, whereas the 
quadrupeds, as a rule, look earthwards. Mirroring the Genesis narrative of 
creation itself, human morphology represents an invitation to seek God and 
to attain a noble way of life, even the “heavenly citizenship.” While the lat- 
ter echoes a central topic of Diognetus, analysed in Chapter One, here, the 
eschatological intensity of the Disciple’s discourse is diminished by a sense of 
belonging with the creation in its entirety. Be that as it may, the human body 
represents a wisdom lesson and a theological parable. 

The two texts—both the possibly spurious and the undoubtedly authen- 
tic—therefore convey the same message. Genesis inspires an interpretive ap- 
proach to human morphology which leads to its understanding as a meaningful 
reality. This conclusion overlaps with Basil’s view of the cosmos as a theological 
school and as “another scripture’—affirming, as Ayres states, “creation’s semi- 
otic structure.”!8? We hear a distinct echo of Athanasius’ cosmological syntax 
here. This assumption concerning creation’s theological meaningfulness will 
guide my following analysis of relevant passages from Hexaemeron, especially 
from its prologue. 

I preface my analysis by once again affirming Basil’s debt to the Alexandrian 
theologians. To Athanasius, already mentioned a few times as a source, I will 
return a little later. Basil learnt from Clement about the usefulness of adopting 
Genesis as a vantage point for natural contemplation, specifically, for repre- 
senting the cosmos as creation.!®3 In his analysis, Blowers did not connect them 
explicitly, but he pointed out that both made use of the scriptural narrative for 
the same purposes.!®* We shall soon discover that Basil deploys Genesis as a 
lens through which he sees the cosmos as an open book which speaks about 
the creator's relationship with the creation. He also borrows from Origen, who 
articulated “physics” in the framework of scriptural interpretation.!®> Origen’s 
bridging Genesis and spiritual anthropology, in Homily, must have inspired his 
view of anthropological symbolism, earlier mentioned. Origen also conceived 
of the cosmos as a school for souls,!®6 a representation which impacted him 
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profoundly. Indeed, Basil depicts the world as a special place where humankind 
can learn about its creator and its divine destination.!®’ Between Origen and 
Basil’s methods there is a range of continuities and discontinuities that I cannot 
address here.!88 What matters is that—setting aside Origen’s different interests 
in regard to the creation narrative—without a doubt Basil learnt from him to 
approach both Genesis and the world spiritually. Moreover, in Clement and Ori- 
gen’s footsteps Basil ascribes methodological significance to the “holy gnostic,” 
the saintly sage, in this case Moses. 

In the prologue to Hexaemeron, for example, he mirrors the Alexandrian 
spiritual perspective without indicating his sources. But let us examine the text, 
which outlines the way believers should read the first verse of Genesis. 


What hearing is worthy (d&i«) of the magnitude of what is being said? 
How much should the soul be prepared (mapecxevacpevyy) to engage such 
a lecture? (The soul should be) purified (xaĝapevovoav) from the passions 
of the flesh, not clouded (d&verticxdty Tov) by the pursuits of everyday life. 
(It should also be) industrious, inquisitive, and ever watchful (ptAdmovov, 
eEetaotimyy, návtoðev nepioxoroĝoav), so that from anywhere it can gather 
a worthy notion of God (d&lav ëvvoiav toô Ocod). However, before examin- 
ing (npiv ¿ķetácar) the exactness of these (scriptural) words and assessing 
(Stepevvycac8at) what is signified by these diminutive phrases, let us con- 
sider who (tis) speaks to us. And even though our weak understanding 
prevents us from matching the profound heart of the writer, being mind- 
ful of the speaker’s trustworthiness we shall be willingly persuaded to 
assent with what Moses, who jotted down this writing, had said.18° 


After rhetorical interrogations meant to draw attention to the seriousness of 
the undertaking,!*° the prologue highlights a series of methodological require- 
ments, objective and subjective in nature. 
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In terms of objective requirements, the passage refers to diligence in study 
(see piùónovov, eEetactixyy, návtoðev nepioxonoðoav; cEetdca; Stepevvyoacbar) 
and the need to discern the theological messages encoded all around us. Basil 
generalises here, it seems, his conviction that throughout Scripture theologia 
runs in tandem with historia, testing one’s skills in multilayered interpretation. 
Diligence in study therefore would refer to the proper way of handling historia 
or the narrative, whereas discernment would serve to determine its theologi- 
cal significance. As with Scripture, so with the world. This double hermeneutics 
matches the Basilian approach to the cosmos by way of scientific analysis and 
theological interpretation. That said, the passage does not mention the exam- 
ination of the world, at least not explicitly, but focuses instead on Scripture’s 
theological message. It is the latter—denoted by the phrase “a worthy notion of 
God” (àķiav ëvvorav toô O<od)!9!— that above all requires laboriousness, inquis- 
itiveness, and watchfulness. 

Regarding the subjective, or affective, requirements of the method, the pas- 
sage exhorts the reader of Genesis to undertake ascetic purification and ulti- 
mately personal transformation (d&ia; mapeoxevacpevny; xaðapevovoav; dveri- 
oxotytov).!92 This is because only a purified mind has access to the sensus 
plenior or the superior teaching—“the magnitude of what is being said’— 
which hides behind the simple wording—“diminutive phrases’—of the scrip- 
tural narrative. As the unsophisticated phraseology of the text can mislead 
the inattentive, so the superior teaching eludes the grasp of the impure. Deep 
comprehension requires therefore—in medieval parlance, adaequatio intellec- 
tus ad rem—the adjustment of the mind to the object of its analysis. It is this 
adjustment, existential in nature, that requires ascetic purification. Hildebrand 
has noted aptly that, by demanding existential compatibility between the inter- 
preter and the sensus plenior, the prologue sets a very high hermeneutical stan- 
dard.!%? Attaining the requisite compatibility is not a matter of technique. Com- 
patibility with the higher scriptural sense presupposes personal catharsis and 
transformation. But, emulating the ascetic protocols of his Alexandrian prede- 
cessors, Basil seems to suggest that access to the higher sense is granted only 
to whoever measures up to Moses, the channel of divine communication. The 
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subjective dimension therefore entails more than the reader's compatibility 
with the divine words behind the narrative’s human words; it entails assimi- 
lation with the saintly writer. Seen in this light, interpretation is a participatory 
event. 

Rousseau alluded to this participatory dimension in Hexaemeron when he 
highlighted other elements of what he called the hermeneutical bridge uniting 
the Spirit, Moses, the narrative, and the interpreter.!4 Interpretation is an event 
of correspondence between and interaction of all these poles of the hermeneu- 
tical experience. This conclusion stands even though the prologue does not 
mention all the factors included in Rousseau’s list. What it does, alongside refer- 
ring to ascetic purification, is show that interpretation is not a solitary journey. 
The interpreter must connect with Moses—an authenticated witness of divine 
revelation—and have faith in his guidance. In Basil’s words, he or she must 
“assent with what Moses had said.” Mere research, without purification and 
spiritual guidance, is insufficient for grasping the truth. Here echoes reverber- 
ate from Clement, Origen, and Athanasius, whose contributions Basil valued. 
In turn, Evagrius, his onetime disciple, appears to have borrowed from him 
the distinction between human and divine gnosis, together with the view that 
the two kinds of information need different treatment.% As it discriminates 
between the objective and the subjective requirements, the above passage illus- 
trates the same view. 

The prologue does not connect the objective and the subjective sides of 
the method in any explicit ways. However, if the structure of the text is not 
fortuitous—particularly the sentence which refers to the interpreter’s soul as 
“purified from the passions of the flesh, not clouded by the pursuits of every- 
day life, laborious, inquisitive, always watchful in order to gather from any- 
where a worthy notion of God”—then the method suggests the advancement 
from purification to research to theology. Basil’s method therefore entails the 
ascetic prerequisite of purification that sharpens the discernment required by 
research, together enabling one’s grasp of the narrative’s theological message. 
His method, obviously, iterates the threefold curricula of the Alexandrian the- 
ologians. In short, his approach constitutes a sophisticated way of reading the 
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narrative of creation within an objective framework which also accommodates 
personal convictions and virtue.!96 Later on we shall discover that he used the 
same method for natural contemplation. 

Given the prominent role reserved for the personally transformative dimen- 
sion of this method—perfectly illustrated in Basil’s portrait of Moses—we 
ought consider it more closely. Indeed, this dimension is equally central to 
reading Genesis and contemplating the cosmos. 


3.2 Spiritual Guidance and Transformative Experience 

I begin by noting the discrepancy between the spiritualising prologue, which 
praises the profound wisdom of Moses and demands purification, and the pri- 
marily descriptive and polemical content of the homilies. The difference is 
obvious and one might rightly wonder what were Basil’s reasons for beginning 
on such a high note. 

True, the prologue does not promise—as one might expect after the herme- 
neutical caveats discussed above—either a spiritual interpretation of Genesis 
or a mystical contemplation of the cosmos. But the analytical approach to both 
narrative and the world in Hexaemeron nevertheless constitutes an anticlimax 
to the prologue. As we have seen in the first half of this chapter, the homilies 
focus on the difficulties entailed by the interactions of Christians with foreign 
trends and ideas, Genesis being presented as a source of practical wisdom and 
an instrument of cultural discernment. It also provides tremendous insights 
into the nature of creation and the workings of the natural laws in combination 
with the divine energies. However, the loftier parts of the homilies display no 
more than doxological expressions of awe at the creation’s wise design, together 
with ethical considerations and advices. There is nothing mystical and con- 
templative about those parts.!%” The doxological and the ethical aspects of the 
discourse are not without relevance for believers of course. Both denote the 
pedagogical and formative scope of Hexaemeron, also being consistent with 
the central topic of the cosmic school. That said, drawing doxological and eth- 
ical conclusions would not warrant the precautions taken in the prologue. 


196 See on this, briefly, Costache, “Christian Gnosis,” 262. 

197 Aptly, Hildebrand (Trinitarian Theology, 10-1) pointed out the absence of lofty con- 
templations in Hexaemeron. But while he discussed the ethical dimension of Basilian 
thinking (at 117-121), he left Hexaemeron out. For comments on Basil's ethical positions 
in the tenth and the eleventh homilies, see Rousseau, “Human Nature,’ 223. His ethical 
conclusions correspond to Origen’s second “higher sense’ of scriptural narratives. See Eliz- 
abeth A. Dively Lauro, “Reconsidering Origen’s Two Higher Senses of Scriptural Meaning: 
Identifying the Psychic and Pneumatic Senses,” SP 34 (2001): 306-317, esp. 345-346. 
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This incongruity between the prologue and the homilies, generally ignored 
by recent scholars, does not seem to be unintentional. In patristic fashion, Basil 
does not advertise his reasons for proceeding in such a way, but they can be dis- 
cerned from a number of elements and hints within the writing. Here are the 
main facts. First, the prologue and related texts—such as Hexaemeron 2.1, ear- 
lier mentioned—demand from the reader both interpretive skill and spiritual 
achievements. Second, spiritual achievements such as purification normally 
condition the attainment of higher contemplations. Third, nothing like lofty 
contemplations can be found in the homilies, which generally tackle the text 
analytically and prioritise scientific information in matters of nature. Fourth, 
the ninth homily includes a tirade against allegory!9* as though to account 
for the absence of higher contemplations. With or without Basil’s refusal of 
futile allegories, the contrast between the spiritual prerequisites and the analyt- 
ical content of the homilies is undeniable. Why would spiritual preparation be 
needed— indeed the reader's matching the virtue of Moses—if reading Gene- 
sis were primarily a matter of analytical skill, grammatical acuity, and scientific 
awareness? 

One answer emerges if we consider these facts through the lens of Basil's 
pastoral protocols and intentions. As Gregory of Nyssa pointed out, the initial 
listeners of the homilies were at best of average education.!99 We saw above 
that the listeners, whatever their cultural level, were interested in exotic theo- 
ries, like Manichaeism, and practices, like astrology. Basil must have tempered 
his discourse to motivate his hearers to stay the course by enhancing their 
devotion and discouraging hazardous interpretations. Spiritual interpretations 
and lofty contemplations proved less effective. It seems strange that although 
the homilies were later elegantly polished for publication, this strategy did not 


198 Hexaemeron g.1.11-22. As I read this passage, Basil does not take an in principle stand 
against allegory; he seems to be envisaging gratuitous allegorisations. His ethical infer- 
ences from animal and plant behaviours clearly resonate with Origen’s spiritual reading 
of Genesis in Homily, as discussed in Chapter Three. On Basil’s complex attitude towards 
allegory, see Hildebrand, Trinitarian Theology, 133-139; Louth, “Basil and the Fathers,’ 74- 
75; Wallace-Hadrill, View of Nature, 125. 

199 Apology 4.9.16-11.2. A number of scholars confirmed his view. Bouteneff, Beginnings, 
130. Hildebrand, Trinitarian Theology, 139-141. Kéckert, Christliche Kosmologie, 313. Jaclyn 
Maxwell, “The Attitudes of Basil and Gregory of Nazianzus toward Uneducated Chris- 
tians, SP 47 (2010): 17-122. In turn, Anthony Meredith maintained the view that Basil’s 
listeners were rather educated, even though he admitted that the homilist himself men- 
tioned the presence of simple people in the congregation. See Anthony Meredith, “The 
Three Cappadocians on Beneficence: A Key to Their Audiences,” in Preacher and Audi- 
ence: Studies in Early Christian and Byzantine Homiletics, ed. Mary B. Cunningham and 
Pauline Allen, ANHS 1 (Leiden and Boston: Brill, 1998), 89-104, esp. 92, 103. 
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change. He must have considered the same pastoral challenges too important 
to ignore for the sake of producing a more exciting reading of the narrative, 
even though—unlike the listeners—his first readers were educated. 

There is yet another way of considering the situation, not unrelated to the 
previous. It seems to me that the outlined strategy adheres to the disciplina 
arcani,2°° denoting mystagogical acumen. As Richard Lim pointed out, Basil, 
by refraining from incursions into contemplative horizons, conceals the mys- 
tical dimensions of the teaching, of which he was well aware.”°! He raises a 
barrier against indiscretion.2° It is not only awareness of the average edu- 
cation of his listeners—and possibly readers—that determines him to avoid 
the contemplative approach. It is also, perhaps first of all, his conviction that 
the spiritually immature are unsuited to contemplation and inapt recipients of 
mystical teachings. The prologue expresses this conviction. His question “How 
much should the soul be prepared to engage such a lecture?”*° cannot be taken 
as a merely rhetorical device. This question is a subtle way of warning that mys- 
tical discourse is unwarranted in the presence of the very young in spiritual 
matters. His onetime friend, Gregory, expresses similar views.2* 

That said, there is no sign in Hexaemeron that Basil quite construed him- 
self as a gatekeeper of the mysteries, wielding a fiery sword to warn off the 
unenlightened. As a pedagogue or rather mystagogue, he had a vested inter- 
est in fostering the spiritual progress of his disciples. This required their solid 
anchoring in the finer points of Christian teaching. For this reason he shared 
with his audiences the ascetic provisos of any advancements along that path. 
As a spiritual leader, moreover, and one trained in the classical paideia at that, 
he knew that cheap wisdom was no wisdom at all. Echoes from Clement and 
Origen reverberate here with utmost clarity. Spiritual maturity could not be 
reached without appropriate guidance and personal toil. Since his audiences 
were not on that level, he could not publicly deliver a discourse intended for the 
spiritually mature. It goes the same for readers—if not more so—since Basil 


200 See Juliette Day, “Adherence to the Disciplina Arcani in the Fourth Century,” SP 35 (2001): 
266-270, esp. 269, for Basil’s use of the discipline of secrecy elsewhere. Overall, recent 
researchers of Hexaemeron ignore his adherence to the disciplina, perhaps because of his 
supposed commitment to the literal interpretation. Against the tide, Lim (“Politics,’ 364) 
identifies this traditional strategy in Hexaemeron. 

201 Spirit 27.66.15—-95. 

202 Lim, “Politics,” 352, 362-363. Cf. Kéckert, Christliche Kosmologie, 314-315 and Sarisky, “Who 
Can Listen,” 18. 

203 Hexaemeron 1.1.6-8. 

204 Gregory the Theologian, Oration 27.3.1-7; Oration 28.2-3. See Costache, “Christian gnosis,” 
263. 
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could not control who these might be. I am certain that the way Origen’s writ- 
ings have been posthumously received did not encourage him at all. But this 
is not the same thing as refusing to teach people. His silence regarding con- 
templative avenues is strategic. It is a way of stirring interest in research and 
in personal advancement. Thus, while he does not offer direct answers, he out- 
lines a method which empowers his audiences to search for them. The search 
is what prompts their progress. That this is his intention transpires through the 
reference, above, to the need of being “industrious, inquisitive, always watchful 
in order to gather from anywhere a worthy notion of God.”2% 

Perhaps this is not a literal adherence to the disciplina arcani. But it is 
definitely a heuristic approach by which—as Hildebrand pointed out—Basil 
incites his audiences to undertake the necessary steps towards contemplating 
the cosmos and the scriptural narrative of creation.?° This strategy is consis- 
tent with his interpretive protocols with reference to his words, “the story left 
them (sc. the fundamental elements) out so that our mind can exercise its skills 
by inferring the rest from little pointers.’2°” We have seen above what he means 
here. In this light, his homilies are a tool to work with and not a final answer to 
the conundrums of Genesis. Basil makes this clear towards the end of the third 
homily. Here is the text. 


Let our discourses on the second day end here, so that the diligent lis- 
teners (pùonóvoiç &xpoatats) are given an opportunity to assess (xatpdv 
é€etc&ioews) what they have heard. And if there is anything useful in these 
(explanations,) let them memorise them so that by way of laborious exer- 
cise (Stk tig prÀonóvov LEeAetys), as though through digestion, they may 
expect the assimilation of what is profitable.?°° 


The depth and intensity of the teaching demands a response from his diligent 
audiences (pùonóvoiç àxpoataîç). The teacher does not provide ready-made 
solutions; hence listeners and readers alike have to grapple with the implica- 
tions of the teaching, intellectually and spiritually. Understanding is directly 
proportional to the degree to which they assimilate or absorb profitable impli- 
cations, incorporating them into their own lives through industrious philo- 
sophical exercise (dtd tç ptAomévov pedetys), “as though through digestion.” 
Basil’s tantalising discretion regarding contemplative insights means to stir 


205 Hexaemeron 1.1.9—-11. 

206 Hildebrand, Trinitarian Theology, 112. 
207 Hexaemeron 2.3.17—-19. 
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their efforts to attain higher truths. These philosophical efforts, in turn, catalyse 
the personal progress of the diligent. The praxis of spiritual guidance—or pas- 
torally applied mystagogy—is obvious here. So is, too, the Socratic approach 
of a master of the heuristic method. Gregory of Nyssa points to this aspect of 
Basil’s strategy in an enigmatic reference to the “true purpose pertaining to the 
teaching of our father.’2°9 Taking his cue from that very strategy, Gregory him- 
self abstained from disclosing what that purpose was. 

These findings help us correctly elucidate the tension between the spiritu- 
alising prologue and the discourse of Hexaemeron, which is not an inconsis- 
tency. The complex method outlined in the prologue, entailing analytical skills 
and ascetic purification, has to be appropriated on a personal level to then 
be applied to Genesis, to the cosmos, and to the insights of the preacher. In 
tune with Clement's Teacher and Origen’s Principles, the homilies crack open 
the heuristic door of contemplative interpretation without depriving the audi- 
ences of the opportunity to earn wisdom through personal effort—an effort 
which, irreducible to ratiocinative endeavours, requires one’s transformation. 

In the light of the above, the sketch of Moses’ transformative journey within 
the prologue?! is an exemplary story, representing an implicit invitation 
addressed to the audiences to emulate that very experience. This sketch, evoca- 
tive of Clement and Origen’s pathway to holiness, presents the prophet’s three- 
fold progress from ascetic detachment to natural contemplation to the mystical 
vision of the divine. According to Basil, indeed, the prophet spent forty years 
in the “contemplation of (created) existents” (Sewpica tHv dvtwv) in the eremitic 
remoteness of his exile. The journey culminated with his “becoming equal to 
the angels in that he was worthy to gaze directly upon God”?! Moses’ story 
had a particular appeal for Basil, who undertook a less prolonged yet no less 
eremitic experience in the retreat of his family.?!2 

The outline of Basil’s method—involving purification, research, and theol- 
ogy—replicates the stages of spiritual progress in the Alexandrian curricula. 
In rewriting the story of the prophet, Basil seemingly conveyed that the same 


209 Apology 4.9.16-17. 

210 Hexaemeron 11.18—42. 
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experience can be replicated, that he emulated it personally, and that it can be 
pursued by his audiences. This is to say that only by mirroring the transforma- 
tive journey of Moses could they gain access to Scripture, nature, and God, as 
he, Basil, did. This point corresponds to what we discovered earlier regarding 
the hermeneutical principle of existential compatibility between the reader, 
the writer, and the message. It also resonates with his manner of spiritual guid- 
ance by enticing the audiences to undertake the prescribed steps towards per- 
sonal transformation and towards grasping wisdom. In his footsteps, Gregory 
of Nyssa further detailed the mechanics of this process by way of a sustained 
contemplation of Moses’ journey.?!3 

On this note, I must turn to the hermeneutical significance of Moses for the 
Basilian construct of the cosmos as “another scripture” and as a theological 
school. 


3.3 The Cosmic School 
Within the prologue, Moses’ personal trajectory appears to function not only as 
an inspirational example of spiritual progress and transformation, but also as 
a hermeneutical key to unlocking the inner meaning of the cosmic narrative. 
What must have prompted Basil, indeed, to refer to the world as a school 
was, together with the tradition of spiritual exegesis of Genesis as a starting 
point for natural contemplation, earlier discussed, the experience of Moses in 
the wilderness. In his words, the prophet “devoted forty full years for the con- 
templation of beings (tH Geweig tHv dvtwv). Only when he was eighty years of 
age did he see God, as much as a human being can see (cide Odv, wç dvOopwnw 
iSetv Suvatov).”2!4 Two of the three stages of the spiritual journey feature here, 
namely, the contemplation of nature and the divine vision. Of immediate inter- 
est is the former of these. In addition to saying something fundamental about 
the prophet and his insight into the mystery of the cosmos, the passage implies 
that the world is an object to ponder and of wonderment—and more, a beau- 
tiful place of theological learning and a means of acquiring divine knowledge. 
The beauty of the world has theological depth, demanding a theological way 
of looking at it, perhaps a theological aesthetic. This stance echoes Clement's 
reaction to the “beautiful things” in nature.” The world is never coarse mat- 
ter. Nor is it reducible to quantitative appraisals. To paraphrase Bradbury again, 
while science investigates “a miracle we can never explain,” Basil’s theological 


213 Blowers, “Mystics and Mountains,” 10, 12. 
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insight and artistic sensibility do not “crush the aesthetic and the beautiful” 
in the world, instead supplying “an interpretation of that miracle.”?16 In tune 
with the principle of synergy, matter is a diaphanous milieu where the puri- 
fied eye discovers the marks of its creator. Thus, seeing God is possible not only 
directly, by way of mystical vision, but also indirectly, through “contemplating 
the beings” (tH S8ewpia THv dvtwv). The effort to comprehend the cosmos eventu- 
ally leads to the divine vision (tS Ocdv, wc dvopwnw idSetv Suvatdév). The more the 
prophet discerns creation’s mystery, the closer he gets to its creator. This con- 
clusion coheres with the overall Basilian take on the universe as theologically 
meaningful. 

We have seen above, in Chapters Two and Three, that, following Philo, sev- 
eral early Christian authors referred to the contemplative experiences of Moses 
in the desert, experiences which led him to a profound understanding of the 
world. The prophet’s insights had been then recorded—it was supposed—in 
the Genesis narrative of creation, becoming an authenticated lens for peering 
at the universe. Basil summarises the contributions of these traditional confr- 
ères in Hexaemeron’s prologue. What matters here is that Moses’ story and its 
literary legacy induce him to adopt the narrative of creation as a hermeneu- 
tical key. He adopts Genesis as a criterion for discerning cosmic mysteries on 
the grounds that it records Moses’ insightfulness. It is the wisdom of a spiritu- 
ally advanced person who spent forty years in the contemplation of nature.?!” 
Through this lens, the universe is a manifestation of divine wisdom and a place 
of learning, “a school and a teaching ground for human souls.”2!8 

Rendering the cosmos a theological school are its order, beauty, and mean- 
ingfulness, which point to the creator and reveal the purpose of created exis- 
tence. The world is an artwork, indeed, the aesthetic of which is part of God’s 
pedagogical intent.2!° This perception coheres with Basil’s cosmological opti- 
mism, transparent in his opposition to Manichaeism and other representations 
of reality. In Chapter Three we found out that Origen already construed the 
cosmos as a school. Basil unquestionably took his cue from him. But he did not 
see the world as a transitory place of learning through suffering and misery. 
For him, the cosmos is a means of divine revelation where much can be learnt 
about God and the meaning of life. True, Origen’s own appraisal of the world 
was pedagogically grounded, but Basil cleared the topic of its initial dramatic 
overtones. 


216 Bradbury, The Martian Chronicles, 88. 
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What facilitated his reinterpretation of the school motif may have been 
Athanasius’ filtration of earlier theological inputs. We know that, following 
Antony and his desert company, Athanasius perceived the universe as musi- 
cal harmony and as a divine syntax.2?° Syntactically coherent, created beings 
convey a theological message written in the cosmic tome. As a result, and as we 
discovered in Chapter Four, once purified and properly trained one is able “to 
gain knowledge about God from visible things ... as though through letters.”221 
The cosmos is an implicit scripture, a narrational space.??? This “inscribed” cos- 
mos plays an analogous role to Basil’s school. Hexaemeron actually commences 
on a similar note, iterating the possibility of acquiring the divine knowledge 
through exploring reality’s visible side.??3 Athanasius and Basil also share the 
habit of peering at the world through a wider scriptural lens than of the Genesis 
narrative alone. For example, Basil refers to the theologically meaningful cos- 
mos of Ps 18:1-4 (LXX)??4 and the revelatory world of Rom 1:19-20,225 as does 
Athanasius too.226 With or without an Athanasian influence, Basil, as Milton 
Anastos has shown, believes that all things created announce God.?2’ The cos- 
mos bears the creator’s imprint and therefore is theologically meaningful. This 
perception is the source of his reference to the “untaught law of nature,’2?8 
earlier mentioned. Created nature is for him, after all, as Kustas pointed out, 
logos,22° discourse, or narrative. 

But just as Athanasius’ cosmic book needs trained readers, Basil's cosmic 
school requires an appropriate tutor and eager students. Timothy McConnell 
noted Basil’s view—in Spirit—that the universe’s meaningful layout is dis- 
closed by the Holy Spirit only to gifted, dispassionate, and virtuous seekers.”3° 


220 Gentiles 38.1-7,35-47; Life 78.1. Cf. Evagrius, Monk 92. 

221 Gentiles 34.29-31. 

222 Thephrase “implicit scripture” is inspired by Dumitru Staniloae’s thoughts about Scripture 
and nature. See his Teologia dogmatică ortodoxă, third edn (Bucuresti: EIBMBOR, 2003), 
1:26, 31. 
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McConnell’s assessment corresponds to what Rousseau found in Hexaemeron, 
namely, that to understand the world one needs the Spirit’s guidance, Moses’ 
teaching, the authenticated narrative of Genesis, and a purified life.23! The 
Spirit and Moses are the pedagogues in charge of the cosmic schoolroom. The 
students, called to virtue and diligent study, learn under guidance to read the 
universe both directly and—indirectly—in the scriptural testimony, or in the 
mirror of Scripture. The school therefore works like Basil’s hermeneutics of 
existential compatibility and the principle of synergy, requiring worthiness and 
interactivity. Let me explain. 

Basil shared with his traditional predecessors the view that the cosmos is 
mysterious and that many of its meaningful layers are not readily accessible. 
The intelligible side of things is by nature elusive. In order to grasp it, stu- 
dents have to be equipped appropriately, namely, to deploy the scriptural lens 
and the hermeneutical prerequisites discussed above. These prerequisites are, 
again, personal purification, dispassion, industriousness, inquisitiveness, and 
eagerness “to gather from anywhere a worthy notion of God.”23 Especially the 
existential premiss of purification enables the students to walk in the footsteps 
of Moses, who received spiritual insight by undertaking it. In turn, purifica- 
tion opens the way to divine participation, which amounts to reproducing on 
a personal level reality’s synergetic dimension. Diligent students are success- 
ful in deciphering the cosmic mystery when—becoming compatible with the 
creation’s theological depths through purification—they receive the Spirit's 
teaching.?33 

Apart from its personal benefits for believers, the cosmic school supplies 
pertinent proofs against the three deviant forms of thought Basil addresses 
throughout the homilies. These are Manichaeism, astrology, and atheism. 
Against the first, the cosmic school demonstrates that the creation is good, 
replete with divine signs, and that people can acquire theological knowledge 
through contemplating the universe. Against the second, it teaches the royal 
dignity of humankind and its privileged relation with the creator, by which it 
is liberated from cosmic determinism.?3* Against the third, it teaches its stu- 
dents to consider the universe from the vantage point of God—as theologically 
meaningful—from there surmising the wisdom needed to steer their choices 
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and actions. The following passage, which introduces the topic of the cosmic 
school, endorses some of these nuances. 


The word “origin” (¢eyy7) shows you that an organising principle of sorts 
(tıs tTexvixdg Adyos) is what establishes the orderly array of visible things. 
The cosmos therefore is not meant either at random or without reason, 
being aggregated for a serviceable purpose and in order to be of great 
use to all beings. As it truly is a teaching ground for conscious souls and 
a school for divine knowledge (Stdacxaretov xai Oeoyvwatag toti madev- 
typtov), through the guidance of the visible and sensible things (ià tv 
ópwpévwy xai aicOytov yetpaywytav) the mind is led to the contemplation 
of the invisible ones (npòç thv Fewplav TAY dopåtwy).235 


The visible realm is a teaching ground (étSacxaAgtov xal Geoyvwatag toti nat- 
devtyptov) where the seekers of truth train in order to reach that which is not 
obvious in the rush of everyday life—namely, that there is order and purpose 
behind the veil of seeming chaos, that reality is irreducible to materiality, and 
that divine reason is the source of all that exists. Note the understanding of “ori- 
gin” (deyy) in Gen1:1as referring to the Logos (t1¢ texvixdg Adyos), without whom 
the created reality can neither exist nor have a meaning. We encountered sim- 
ilar perceptions in Clement, Origen, and Evagrius’ christological protocols for 
retrieving a sense of cosmic meaningfulness. Accordingly, this training leads to 
a comprehensive grasp of reality, theological in nature, wholly opposed to the 
reductionist worldview which denies, together with God, the purposeful com- 
plexity of the universe. 

This passage echoes the one on the failure of the ancient physiologoi to 
discern the signature of a creator and provident God within natural phenom- 
ena.236 If we combine the message of these passages, the earlier criticism 
amounts to saying that the physiologoi failed to appreciate, together with the 
meaningful nature of the cosmos, its role as theological school. But the passage 
under consideration goes beyond criticism, showing the actual workings of the 
school, the mechanics of natural contemplation (@ewpta). Not all the elements 
discussed in the foregoing are present here, but the method is still discernible. 

The school works because Genesis, represented by its initial word, dpyy, 
“origin,” provides the christological lens through which one must consider the 
cosmos. It instructs one to gaze beyond the phenomenal side of reality, which 
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has the function of a guide (61d T&v ópwpévwv xal aic@yntav yerpaywyiav), and 
so acquire a fuller understanding of the universe by retrieving its invisible side 
through contemplation (mpd¢ thv Pewpiav tÊv dopdétwv). In practical terms, the 
cosmos works as a theological school when the reader of Genesis believes in 
the divine origin of all things, the “organising principle” whose intention con- 
stitutes the foundation of cosmic order and the source of its meaningfulness. So 
understood, Basilian natural theology, for want of a better word, does not build 
purely rational proofs of God meant to lead an unbeliever to divine knowledge 
through logical inferences from the existence of the ordered universe. Instead, 
it consists in the exercise of reason guided by faith within an authenticated 
framework, namely, the scriptural narrative of creation. But when one becomes 
as experienced as Moses or Basil himself in natural contemplation, one learns 
the lessons of the school directly. Either way, the above passage confirms what 
we have seen already, that Basil’s cosmic school is reserved for believers. 

At the cosmic school the diligent students learn how to discern the lessons 
which the “untaught law of nature” implicitly delivers. Basil makes clear that 
“nothing is without a cause, nothing is there spontaneously; there is a cer- 
tain ineffable wisdom in all things.’28” Wisdom has many facets. The cosmic 
school teaches awareness of the other side of reality, which transcends the “vis- 
ible and sensible,” the obvious and the palpable. Corresponding to the lesson 
of the body’s upright stature, which reflects the soul’s nobility,?38 the ordered 
universe discloses its immaterial depths, its inner intelligibility. The latter, in 
turn, denotes the divine “origin” of everything. Furthermore, the cosmic school 
teaches that within the universe all things have a “serviceable purpose’ and are 
mutually useful, as a teleological functionality is inherent to all things.?39 Cre- 
ated by the good, wise, and powerful God, the cosmos is useful, beautiful, and 
vast.240 These lessons surpass a merely rational interest in understanding the 
universe and quantitative assessments. Last, but not least, in harmony with the 
earlier efforts to render the world liveable for Christians, Basil’s cosmic school 
teaches one to enjoy the world, God's creation. 
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something immense”; Hexaemeron 1.7.27-28). We shall see below, in Chapters Six and 
Seven, that the topics of teleology and functionality are recurrent in the thinking of the 
fourth- and fifth-century Christian writers. 
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Without referring to Hexaemeron, Yannaras must have been thinking of the 
message of the cosmic school when he posited that the human experience in 
the world cannot be reduced to dry scientific descriptions, economic interests, 
and leisurely pursuits.2+! The sciences ignore aspects of reality that fall outside 
their purview, examining the parts and missing the whole or counting the trees 
and missing the forrest. The economic rationale suffocates the soul, depriving 
it of the sense of awe for the meaningful beauty of things. In turn, leisure, in 
its current sense, connotes mindlessness and superficiality; it is not the same 
as the ancient leisure, cyoAy, which enabled contemplation.?#? In turn, Basil’s 
cosmic school teaches that the world is irreducible to merely one dimension. 
The school encourages inquisitiveness and exploration, but not at the expense 
of awareness of the whole and practicality. And it encourages the cultivation of 
practical sense, but not at the expense of enjoyment and the spiritual criteria. 

Corresponding to what we discovered above, in Chapters Three and Four, 
the inclusivity of these lessons originates in a sense of wonder. The strenu- 
ous explorer has to approach the cosmos with profound sensitivity, cultivat- 
ing an apophatic reverence for nature and its maker.2#3 What conditions this 
apophatic lens is Genesis, which instructs the contemplative persons to recog- 
nise beauty in all of God's creations.**+ God is beautiful?45 and so is God's 
creation.?*6 This scripturally anchored reverence, an alternative to all kinds 
of reductionism, permeates Basil’s exclamation: “Let us cease talking about 
the odcia, the essence (of things), since Moses convinced us that God cre- 
ated the sky and the earth.’24” Believers must avoid any oversimplifications 
of reality, such as the reduction of things to their essence, ovcia, or to quan- 


241 Yannaras, Elements of Faith, 50-52. 

242 Iam grateful to David Runia for this nuance. 

243 Various scholars discussed Basil’s apophatic approach. Blowers, Drama, 9, 109, 124, 126- 
128. DelCogliano, Basil of Caesarea, 138. Gunton, The Doctrine of Creation, 59-60. Lossky, 
Mystical Theology, 33, 50. Pelikan, Christianity and Culture, 50-53, 65-66. Rousseau, Basil, 
323. 

244 The LXX version of Genesis repeatedly reads 6t1 xaAdv in relation to the goodness of the 
creation (Gen 1:4, 8, 10, 13, 18, 21, 25, 31). The first meaning of the word xaAdc is beauty. 
Basil is not insensitive to this nuance. See Hexaemeron 2.7; 3.10; 4.6 etc. For the function of 
beauty in Hexaemeron, see Costache, “Apologetic, Moral si Mistic,” 42—43 and Marinescu, 
“Despre lumina,’ 230-232. Giet, “Introduction,” 58-59, traced the use of beauty in Hexae- 
meron back to Plato’s Timaeus. 

245 TÒ ToAvTdONTOV xd&Mog (“much desired beauty”; Hexaemeron 1.2.46). 

246 Tod xAMouç TAV ópwpévwy (“the beauty of things visible”; Hexaemeron 1.11.46-47). 

247 Hexaemeron 1.11.42-45. See Bouteneff, Beginnings, 33; Kéckert, Christliche Kosmologie, 
393-394; Rousseau, Basil, 322. Basil's position, here, corresponds to that taken in Against 
Eunomius on both divine and created essences. See Basil, Against Eunomius 1.12.1-13.44. 
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tities, numbers, and the economical rationale. Instead, they must rejoice at 
the sight of a complex cosmos that speaks of its creator through the con- 
crete beauty of its making. In commenting on the third day of creation, Basil 
urges: 


I want you to imprint within yourself an utmost sense of wonder (a@odpo- 
tepov TO Gad) for the creation, so that—irrespective of where you are 
and whatever plants you may be finding—they distinctly elicit remem- 
brance of the creator (tod nomoavtos thv dduvyow) in you.748 


Developing “an utmost sense of wonder” (a@odpdtepov tò Oadpc) at the beauty 
of creation, believers become philosophers, exercising “remembrance of the 
creator” (tod nomoavtos Thv nrópvyow). This will lead them eventually to see- 
ing God. Inso doing, they emulate the experience of Moses, Basil, and any other 
contemplative saints. 

Following this passage is a series of lessons that plants teach when, after Ori- 
gen’s fashion, they are contemplated as anthropological metaphors. It is signif- 
icant that plants, like the rest of the creation, are useful in more than one way. 
They are not only food for animals and human beings. They showcase divine 
wisdom. They are silent words, roadsigns which—in the Platonic manner of the 
Cappadocians**9—point upwards to God. Basil broadens his botanical exam- 
ples to the scale of the universe, suggesting that the cosmic school gestures to 
God in the doxological mode,”°° teaching the seekers to acknowledge the cre- 
ator and to interpret all things in the light of God’s presence and purpose.”5! 
Also echoing the approach of such early theologians as Ignatius, Irenaeus, and 
Clement, the wisdom lessons of the cosmic school match the liturgical rever- 
ence of the church assembly. Louth confirmed the liturgical substance of Basil’s 
approach in Hexaemeron.?5? 


248 Hexaemeron 5.2.35-38. This exhortation is reminiscent of Philo’s distinction between 
admiring the creation and praising the creator. See Runia, Philo of Alexandria, 458-461. 
But, here, Basil summarises the cosmic mindset and ecological sensitivity of the entire 
patristic tradition. See Foltz, Byzantine Incursions, 96-97. 

249 Bradshaw, “Plato in the Cappadocians,’ 194-195. 

250 Thy xKolwny Tic xticews YopooTaCiav ... dpLoving TUUTANPO! THY buvwdiay TH romt (“the com- 
munal choir of the creation harmoniously completes a hymn to the creator”; Hexaemeron 
3.9.40-43). See Blowers, “Beauty,” 13. 

251 He rehearses the same argument in Homily 5: On Martyr Julitta 3 (PG 31:244BC). See on this 
Margaret Smith, Studies in Early Mysticism in the Near and Middle East (Oxford: Oneworld, 
1995), 55-56. 

252 Louth, “Basil and the Fathers,’ 73-74- 
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It is in this vein that at the end of his first homily, Basil, most befittingly, 
breaks out in praise, showing how the cosmic school works by way of vertical 
analogies. Here is the relevant passage: 


Let us glorify the noble artist for all that has been wisely and artistically 
(copa xal evteyvwc) done. From the beauty of things visible let us reflect 
upon the one who is supremely beautiful (¿x to xdAroug THv ópwuévwy TOV 
bnépxarov evvowpeda), and from the majesty of these finite bodies acces- 
sible through senses let us make an analogy for the one who is boundless, 
supremely magnificent, and who surpasses all understanding by the full- 
ness of his power.?53 


These exhortations agree with Basil’s view, expressed early on, that the seeker 
should be watchful to gather from anywhere “a worthy notion of God.”254 But 
the passage does more than that; it discloses the manner in which believing 
students must proceed. The lessons are administered through the universe’s 
ordered and beautiful array (sopôç xai évteyvwe). As in the example of Moses, 
diligent students are to ponder these lessons in search of higher theological 
meanings. The end of the search is seeing God (¿x tod “doug TAY ópwuévwv 
Tov UmEOKAAOV Evvowneda). And since the cosmic school operates analogically— 
in anagogic fashion—students must progress step by step through successive 
inferences. Blowers has shown that this process replicates the anagogical inter- 
pretation of Scripture.2°5 

The dispositions of awe and doxology, central to the above excerpt, are con- 
sistent with the method outlined in the prologue and elsewhere in the homi- 
lies.256 It is very possible that these dispositions are not unrelated to the purifi- 
cation required for the interpretive endeavour?’ Of further interest is that the 
excerpt refers to the correspondence between the exploratory approach and 
the object of contemplation. Earlier we have discovered that the universe's 
synergetic mystery requires an existential compatibility between the contem- 
plative seeker and the Holy Spirit. In turn, here, the seeker of truth is prompted 
to enter into the doxological approach—“let us glorify the noble artist”?58— 


253 Hexaemeron 1.11.45-51. See Bouteneff, Beginnings, 136 and Rousseau, Basil, 329. 

254 Hexaemeron 1.1.10-11. 

255 Blowers, “Contemplation of Nature,” 148-149. 

256 Louth (“The Fathers on Genesis,” 570-571) identified another passage which conveys the 
same ideas. 

257  Hexaemeron 1.1.8. 

258 Hexaemeron 1.11.45-46. 
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the very manner in which, as we read elsewhere, the cosmic school delivers 
its lessons.259 In the same vein, several lines after the passage quoted above, 
the end of the homily maintains the doxological approach by showing that 
whether or not we understand how things are made, our sense of wonder 
at creation’s beauty—of each and every being and phenomenon within the 
cosmos—must be surpassed only by the desire to praise the creator.2° The 
pedagogy of the cosmic school invites us to a lectio divina not only of the 
divinely inspired Scriptures, but also of the divinely created universe. The cos- 
mic school teaches its students to read the “other scripture” of the world accord- 
ing to the same rules applicable to scriptural interpretation. 

Building on earlier contributions, Basil’s theological school of the cosmos 
had become normative for the Byzantine monastic milieu, which generalised 
the contemplation of nature asa spiritual exercise.2©! The same representation 
of the world can be profitably adjusted to the current parameters of Chris- 
tian life, leading to an enriched human experience and a dignified approach 
to nature.?6? 


4 Conclusions 


Basil’s input to the formation of the early Christian worldview remains a source 
of inspiration to this day. When given proper consideration, his contributions, 
particularly on the topic of the cosmic school, encourage a fresh approach to 
the quest for meaning and purpose within a hypermodern culture suffocat- 
ing in reductionism, nihilism, and atheism. His enthusiastic appreciation for 
life, the environment, and the cosmos represents an implicit exhortation for 
our culture to acknowledge creation as God’s gift and to adopt a correspond- 
ing lifestyle. Modern mainstream Christians are habituated to seeking divine 
knowledge and guidance for their spiritual experience in the Scriptures and the 
proclaimed faith of the church. Basil proved—from the vantage point of that 
same scripturally rooted faith—that divine knowledge and wisdom for life can 
be found everywhere in the world, at least when people look at God’s creation 
with purified eyes and a sense of wonder. 

Basil showed that within the same cosmos and through the lens of the same 
scripturally anchored faith, one can discern traces of the divine mechanism dis- 


259 Hexaemeron 3.9.40-43. 

260 Hexaemeron 1.11.51-57. 

261 Blowers, Drama, 328-335. 

262 Dumitru Stăniloae (Teologia dogmatică ortodoxă, 1:354-360) picked up on this idea. 
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cretely at work in the heart of reality, as in the principle of synergy. The latter 
is of great importance for the theology of creation. The notion of the interac- 
tive aspect of reality opens up new contemplative vistas of the divine presence 
within the cosmos and the universe’s purposeful dynamism. The above analysis 
has brought to the fore his profound understanding of the mode of God’s pres- 
ence and activity in the world, neither above nor against nature, but respect- 
ful of its potential and its rhythms. His solution lay in the proclamation of a 
humble or kenotic God—to paraphrase Edwards again—ever at work in the 
creation’s natural potential, linking it to the ongoing making of the universe in 
view of its eschatological fulfilment. The construct of a universe in the making 
within the parameters of the principle of synergy can serve as an invitation to a 
renewed conversation between theologians and scientists, a conversation free 
of antagonistic ideologies like naturalism vs supernaturalism or evolutionism 
vs creationism. 

Moreover, Basil showed that, corresponding to the universe itself, the Chris- 
tian representation of reality is not made once and for all. We have seen above 
that he reconsidered Genesis and its various early Christian interpretations 
within his own context, in order to commend the doctrine of creation to his 
Hellenised contemporaries. Following his example—and motivated by apolo- 
getic, missional, and pastoral concerns—the theological message of the Chris- 
tian worldview must be rephrased again and again in relation to the shifting 
cultural and scientific paradigms throughout history. 

Last but not least, he contrived to bring the cosmos from the periphery of 
theological concerns into their centre. In so doing, while he built on the con- 
tributions of his traditional predecessors, he introduced the representation of 
reality as a topic of utmost significance for the Christian experience and for 
later theological developments. Gregory of Nyssa, followed in his footsteps. 


CHAPTER 6 


Description and Interpretation 


Basil’s younger brother, Gregory of Nyssa, appropriated the method at work 
in Hexaemeron and developed it with a particular reference to Christian cos- 
mology.! In what follows I explore his largely ignored treatise, Apology, which 
illustrates perfectly the way he handled the method. Its critical edition became 
available little more than a decade ago.” Having taken as a starting point of his 
analysis the first four creation days in Genesis, he discussed the origins of the 
universe and a range of natural phenomena. These he treated at the junction 
of physical discourse and theological interpretation. Given the limited schol- 
arly interest in Apology and the misunderstandings related to its genre, I must 
consider the particularities of this work before I turn to aspects of Gregory’s 
cosmological contributions. 

First there is the context and nature of Apology, its relation to Basil's Hex- 
aemeron, the author’s use of the Genesis narrative of creation, and his inter- 
est in the natural sciences. I propose that this treatise, usually taken as a 
defence of Hexaemeron, does not advocate Basil’s position. Nor does it con- 
tinue the ideation of his homilies. Despite his statements of love and devo- 
tion, Gregory seeks to assert his own scholarly prowess and is not interested 
in securing his brother's legacy. That this is so transpires through the method 
he deploys within the treatise, at odds with Basil’s and consistent with his 
own agenda. The differences are striking. Basil was exegetically committed. 
He also was pastorally motivated to stir in the average believer an apprecia- 
tion for God’s creation, in order to inspire an ethical conduct and a doxologi- 
cal attitude. In turn, Gregory uses Genesis as a pretext for his own discourse. 
To please his brother Peter—together with the demanding readership the lat- 
ter represented?—he treats Genesis and cosmic phenomena scientifically.* 


1 This chapter reutilises material from my studies, “Making Sense of the World” and “Approach- 
ing An Apology for the Hexaemeron,’ which it presents in a completely new and expanded 
form. 

2 Gregorii Nysseni In Hexaemeron: Opera Exegetica in Genesim, part one, ed. Hubertus R. Drob- 
ner (Leiden and Boston: Brill, 2009). 

3 Forthe learnt readership of Apology, see Bouteneff, Beginnings, 155. Juan Antonio Gil-Tamayo, 
“Akolouthia,” in BDGN, ed. Lucas Francisco Mateo-Seco and Giulio Maspero, revised English 
edn, trans. Seth Cherney (Leiden: Brill, 2010), 14-20, esp. 14. 

4 Arange of scholars have compared Gregory and Basil’s approaches. Gil-Tamayo, “Akolouthia,” 
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Louth aptly observed that—their intersecting lives and theological affinities 
notwithstanding—Basil, Gregory, and their friend, Gregory “the Theologian” of 
Constantinople, “had individual minds.’> In the same vein, Blowers and Lollar 
noted recently that the cosmological sensitivities of the three authors differed 
considerably.® 

In the same part of this chapter I discuss the genre to which Apology belongs. 
Scholars see it as an exegetical work. For example, taking his cue from the estab- 
lished opinion, Behr asserted that here Gregory is interested in exploring “the 
inner coherence of the scriptural narratives, the internal sequence (dxoAov- 
Oia) that they present,” as well as “the order and sequence within the progres- 
sive development of creation itself” This would have been contrary to Basil's 
approach who supposedly built a complete cosmology while he relegated exe- 
gesis to a secondary position.’ This judgment needs amendment. As we found 
out in Chapter Five, Basil referred to scientific knowledge, but he engaged the 
creation narrative in the traditionally patristic, line-by-line mode of interpreta- 
tion. We shall soon discover that Gregory, in turn, merely framed his discourse 
theologically with the aid of the scriptural narrative. Genesis does not consti- 
tute the object of his exegesis, instead serving as a backdrop for a rigorously 
scientific description of the world. Apology, indeed, illustrates Gregory’s inten- 
tion to make sense of nature in strictly physical terms or, to paraphrase Zach- 
huber, to “develop an account of concrete being.” In short, and as its very title 
indicates, this work belongs with the apologetic genre, not with exegesis.? The 
apologetic classification is consistent with its goal to bridge theology and the 
scientific culture of the time for the articulation of a Christian worldview able 
to satisfy an elite readership. 

In the second part of this chapter I consider certain particularities of Gre- 
gory’s worldview—his naturalistic approach to reality, his rich concept of mat- 


"Epya, vol. 5: Amodoyytixds nepi tç ‘E&anuépou, ed. P. Chrestou (Thessaloniki: Byzantium and 
Gregory Palamas, 1987), 7-16, esp. 10. Nicolaidis, Science and Orthodoxy, 8-9. 

5 Louth, “The Cappadocians,” 289. See also Pelikan, Christianity and Culture, 7-8. 

6 Blowers, “Beauty,” 8-9. Lollar, Contemplation of Nature, 120. 

7 Behr, Christian Theology, 2.2:411. Other scholars share the view that exegesis is Apology’s main 
goal. McGuckin, “Patterns,” 49. Anthony Meredith, Gregory of Nyssa, ECF (London: Routledge, 
2002), 5. Manlio Simonetti, “Exegesis,” in BDGN, 331-338, esp. 336. 

8 Zachhuber, The Rise of Christian Theology, 58. 

9 The critical edition lists it among the Opera Exegetica in Genesim; conspicuously, the word 
“apology” was left out by the work’s modern editor. Cf. Hubertus R. Drobner, The Fathers of 
the Church: A Comprehensive Introduction, trans. by S.S. Schatzmann (Peabody: Hendrickson 
Publishers, 2007), 279. In turn, long ago Callahan (“Greek Philosophy,’ 31, 33) voiced doubts 
about the exegetical rigour of Apology. 
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ter, and the theme of creation as a single event and multiple events. The space 
he allocated for physical discourse remains unusual for the patristic tradi- 
tion. We shall discover however that, as Basil, Gregory was not unaware of the 
respective competences of science and theology. What he did was endeavour to 
synthesise their input into a comprehensive, nuanced, and multilayered repre- 
sentation of reality. In doing so, he showed the way theologians might approach 
any scientific descriptions of nature. 


1 Introducing Gregory’s Apology 


The treatise under consideration did not make a noticeable impact upon the 
later patristic literature. As we shall see this is primarily because of the thinness 
of its theological content. We already know that it has not elicited an enthusias- 
tic response from contemporary scholarship either—not even after the release 
of its critical edition. Scholars do focus on Gregory’s better known Constitu- 
tion, considered an anthropological appendix of Basil’s Hexaemeron, but over- 
all they ignore Apology,!? perhaps seeing it as an appendix of the appendix. This 
lack of interest might also be indicative of the apprehension humanities schol- 
ars experience regarding the hard sciences, as I discussed in the introduction 
to this book. There are exceptions of course," but Kéckert’s detailed analysis of 
Apology remains the only major study available so far.! 

To establish when the Apology was written is a challenging task. Contem- 
porary scholars have pointed out the impossibility of determining the exact 
chronology of Gregory’s works;!3 his writings refer to historical events only 
infrequently. My analysis does not require the exact dating of either Apology or 


10 Boersma, Scripture as Real Presence, 31-37. Ronald E. Heine, Gregory of Nyssa’s Treatise on 
the Inscriptions of the Psalms: Introduction, Translation, and Notes, OECS (Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1995), 7. Kannengiesser, Handbook, 753. Louth, “The Cappadocians,” 299. John 
Anthony McGuckin, “St Gregory of Nyssa: Bishop, Philosopher, Exegete, Theologian,” in 
Exploring Gregory of Nyssa: Philosophical, Theological, and Historical Studies, ed. Anna 
Marmodoro and Neil B. McLynn (Oxford University Press, 2018), 7-28, esp. 23-26 (but 
Apology is mentioned in passing at 17 and merely alluded to at 24). 

11 Bouteneff, Beginnings, 154-157. Chrestou, “Etowywyy,” 7-16. Costache, “Making Sense of 
the World,” 1-29; “Approaching An Apology for the Hexaemeron,’ 53-81. Charlotte Kockert, 
“The Concept of Seed in Christian Cosmology: Gregory of Nyssa, Apologia in Hexaemeron,” 
SP 47 (2010): 27-32. Juan Antonio Gil-Tamayo, “HEX: Apologia in Hexaemeron,” in BDGN, 
387-389. 

12 Kockert, Christliche Kosmologie, 400-525. 

13  Drobner, The Fathers of the Church, 279. Heine, Gregory of Nyssa, 8. Pierre Maraval, “Chro- 
nology of Works,” in BDGN, 153-169, esp. 153, 157. Meredith, The Cappadocians, 53-54. 
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the anthropological treatise which, according to an authorial note, precedes 
it, namely, Constitution. Suffice it to say that although not all scholars share this 
opinion" very possibly both works were published in the frenzy that followed 
Basil’s death.!¢ The significance of this matter will soon be apparent. 

Together with the preceding anthropological treatise, Gregory dedicated 
Apology to a younger brother, Peter. According to the prologue, Peter asked Gre- 
gory to clarify several obscure points in Genesis, which Basil left unaddressed 
and for which, posthumously, he became the target of unnamed critics.!” Inter- 
estingly, as Bouteneff noticed, the criticisms levelled at Basil’s Hexaemeron 
coincide with the concerns of Peter himself;!8 one might well wonder whether 
he was the actual source of the anonymous queries. But what matters are the 
queries. One refers to Basil’s silence about the succession of days and nights in 
the initial stages of creation. Given that Genesis mentions the sun and other 
celestial bodies only on the fourth day, this sequence is a puzzle. Basil could 
have at least mentioned this discrepancy? Another difficulty he left unad- 
dressed is Genesis’ failure to mention the third heaven of 2Cor 12:2.20 The 


14 Apology 77.84.3 (epilogue). 

15 A number of scholars placed the two writings in 379. Teodor Bodogae, “Introducere,” 
in Sfântul Grigorie de Nyssa: Scrieri, second part: Scrieri Exegetice, Dogmatico-Polemice si 
Morale, trans. T. Bodogae, PSB 30 (Bucuresti: EIBMBOR, 1998), 9—14, esp. 10, 12. Boersma, 
Scripture as Real Presence, 31. Gil-Tamayo, “HEX,” 387. Silvas, Gregory of Nyssa, 40. Other 
scholars referred to ca. 380. Kéckert, “The Seed,” 27. Jean Laplace, “Introduction,” in Gré- 
goire de Nysse: La Création del’ Homme, sc 6 (Paris and Lyon: Cerf and Editions de! Abeille, 
1943), 5-77) esp. 4. Simonetti, “Exegesis,” 331. Andrew Radde-Gallwitz, Gregory of Nyssa’s 
Doctrinal Works: A Literary Study, OECS (Oxford University Press, 2018), 65. Based on Gre- 
gory’s reference to his works on creation in Against Eunomius, O’Brien (“Creation,’ 9) 
proposed the timeframe between Basil’s death and Gregory’s anti-Eunomian treatise (pos- 
sibly published in 381). Yet other scholars pushed the date between 380 and 386. Meredith, 
The Cappadocians, 53 and Gregory of Nyssa, 5. Heine, Gregory of Nyssa, 7. Very generally, 
Kannengiesser (Handbook, 753) suggested that much of Gregory’s literary output was pro- 
duced in the last fifteen years of his life. Quasten (Patrology, 3:256, 263) corroborated the 
possibility of a later redaction. 

16 Zachhuber (The Rise of Christian Theology, 55) is right to point out the many concerns and 
tasks that faced Gregory at the time. 

17 One of these critics could have been Theodore of Mopsuestia. See Pascal Mueller-Jourdain, 
“La question de l âme des animaux dans De Opificio Mundi de Jean Philopon (vI° s.): Entre 
révélation biblique et psychologie aristotélicienne,’ in La restauration de la création: Quelle 
place pour les animaux? ed. Michele Cutino et al. (Leiden and Boston: Brill, 2018), 135-156, 
esp. 137. For an overview of these queries, see Kéckert, Christliche Kosmologie, 400-401. 

18 Bouteneff, Beginnings, 154. 

19 Apology 3.8.12-9.1. 

20 Apology 3.9.1-9. We shall see below that Gregory attempts to answer this question in Apol- 
ogy 75.81.1-76.83.9, by identifying the third heaven with the noetic realm. On Gregory’s 
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traditional reading of Scripture held it as “one book” containing a coherent nar- 
rative of God’s economy.”! How could Genesis, as divinely inspired as the rest 
of the biblical collection, ignore cosmographical data of significance? Making 
himself the springboard of these queries, Peter added his own wish to have Gre- 
gory determine the logic of the creation story and to harmonise Genesis with 
Scripture in its entirety.2* He also desired to hear about “the necessary order of 
creation.”28 

Scholars, such as Behr, quoted above,”* rightly identify Peter’s queries as the 
main concerns of Gregory himself. The two siblings may have shared the same 
views or, possibly, Gregory ascribed to Peter his own interests. More important 
is that, at face value, Peter wished to make sense of the world both empirically 
and through the lens of the scriptural narrative. His quest was not deprived 
of traditional resonance, echoing the approach of the Alexandrian masters, 
Clement and Origen. Judging from Gregory’s answer, however, particularly his 
lengthy and erudite expositions on natural phenomena, it seems that Peter was 
much more interested in the cosmic order than in the scriptural account on cre- 
ation. It is furthermore possible that, regardless of Peter's expectations, Gregory 
discussed only matters that he considered to be of significance. 

Prudently, Gregory’s response to the criticisms Peter conveyed justifies the 
choice that Basil made to circumvent the more enigmatic aspects of Genesis 
by evoking his pastoral concerns. He shows that their elder brother adopted 
an approach aimed at instructing the rather mixed audiences of his homilies, 
educated and uneducated.”® Since the anonymous detractors did not grasp “the 
true purpose pertaining to the teaching of our father” (a criticism that may have 
been likewise aimed at Peter), Gregory perforce dismisses both their objec- 
tions and the queries of his brother.76 In regard to Peter’s other interest, in 
mystical speculation—“the darkness of vision of ineffable things”?” inacces- 
sible to those at the foothills of Sinai, uneducated and unworthy—he urged 


interest in this Pauline text, see James Buchanan Wallace, Snatched into Paradise (2 Cor 
12:1-10): Paul’s Heavenly Journey in the Context of Early Christian Experience (Berlin and 
New York: de Gruyter, 2011), 304-312. 

21 Virtually no early Christian interpreters diverged from the rule Origen outlined, that the 
Scriptures were one book, one “gospel” as it were. Cf. On John 1.6.33-34; 1.6.36. 

22 Apology 1.6.4—6, prologue. 

23 THY àvayxaiav tic xticews THEW (Apology 5.11.8). 

24 Behr, Christian Theology, 2.2:41. 

25 Apology 4.9.16-11.2. See also Lollar, Contemplation of Nature, 134. 

26 Apology 4.9.16-17. See Gil-Tamayo, “HEX,” 388. 

27 TOV yvógov TIC TOV ànoppýtTwv ðewpias (Apology 5.11.3-8). The phrase anticipates Gregory’s 
famous depiction of Moses’ ascent on Sinai as a mystical experience in Life of Moses 
2.82.4-86.10. For a recent analysis of Moses’ profile in Gregory’s celebrated ascetic treatise 
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him to pray and to heed “the Spirit of revelation.”?® Echoes of Basil's warn- 
ing about purification as a prerequisite for higher contemplation?9 are audible 
here. Equally discernible is Gregory’s own take on catharsis as conditioning 
true knowledge, addressed in an earlier work, On Virginity.° In reminding his 
younger brother about the need for prayerful life and divine illumination, he 
shows his awareness of the difficulties involved in the task at hand.*! That said, 
on Peter’s encouragement he eventually accepted the challenge. 

His search for an account on the order of creation in Genesis surprisingly 
amounts to taking the scriptural narrative as an occasion for the scientific 
analysis of physical phenomena. There is nothing mystical or spiritual about 
his approach. While embarking on this task, Gregory states his admiration for 
Basil’s homilies, whose authority on such topics is yet unsurpassed. By contrast, 
he humbly continues, his Apology represents a conjectural scholarly gymnas- 
tic,33 a draft essay or an “intellectual exercise,’4 not an authoritative inter- 
pretation of Genesis.°> Here, he continues Origen’s approach in Principles,?® 
discussed in Chapter Three. 

Given the tentative nature of Apology’s discourse, the shape and content 
of this “puzzling text,’>” as Bouteneff characterised it, are worth noting. Com- 
pared with the rigorously structured Constitution—a befitting sequel to Basil’s 
Hexaemeron, known for its elegance—Apology presents no discernible order. 
Its unstructured layout is at odds with Gregory's claimed commitment to the 
principle of ordered sequence, dxoAov8ia.3* It looks more like a draft or a sketch. 
The division of the text in numbered sections belongs to modern editors®? and 


in historical perspective, see Susanna Elm, “Dressing Moses: Reading Gregory of Nyssa’s 
Life of Moses Literally,” in Exploring Gregory of Nyssa, 49-73. 

28 Apology 5.13.4-6. 

29  Hexaemeron1.1.6-18. See on this the last sections of Chapter Five, above. 

30 On Virginity 11.1.21-26. See Bradshaw, “Plato in the Cappadocians,” 200. 

31 See also, briefly, Costache, “Christian Gnosis,’ 263-264, with reference to similar matters 
in Gregory’s Life of Moses. 

32 Apology 6.14.6-12. 

33 OÇ EV yvpvaciw ... cToxacTIKas (“as though exercising by guesswork”; Apology 6.13.17). 
Migne’s PG and Chrestou’s edition read cyoAactixas (“pedantically”) instead of stoyacti- 
KOC. 

34 The phrase belongs to Gil-Tamayo, “HEX,” 388. 

35 Apology 6.13.11-14.2. 

36 See Crouzel, Origéne, 222-223. 

37 Bouteneff, Beginnings, 154. For the unstructured look of Apology, see O’Brien, “Creation,” 
10. 

38 On this principle as central to Apology, see Gil-Tamayo, “Akolouthia,’ 16. 

39 The two modern editions do not correspond from this viewpoint. Drobner’s edition gives 
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should not be seen as the author’s purposeful arrangement of the material. The 
only noticeable structure within Apology is the creation narrative, to which it 
loosely adheres. The overall impression of the treatise is of ad hoc notes on 
Gen 1:1-19 leading to lengthy cosmological, astronomical, and physical con- 
siderations. Often, the treatise abandons a certain topic for ample scientific 
digressions, only to return to it and then to leave it again. At times, as Monique 
Alexandre pointed out,*° Gregory returns to the same topic in different or even 
contradictory ways. Briefly put, Apology constitutes an unsystematic display of 
sophistication, a compendium of natural science whose flow is difficult to fol- 
low. Its unstructured aspect is but one matter that puzzles the reader. 

Another curiosity is its blatant spiritual poverty, starkly contrasting with 
Gregory’s other writings. It is true that the prologue rehearses the spiritual 
strategy of Basil; Johannes Quasten had confirmed this connection; but the 
treatise itself is a very pallid illustration of this strategy. While the Basilian hom- 
ilies consistently exhort the audiences to embrace the Christian lifestyle, apart 
from the prologue Apology makes no reference to it. Instead, it focuses upon 
the universe’s natural movement within divine parameters, the physics of light, 
the fundamental elements, and the cycles of water. As Bouteneff described the 
second part of the treatise, 


It might just as well be entitled On Fire, Light, and Especially Water. It con- 
sists of page after page (fifteen columns in PG 44) of speculation about 
water, vapour, ice, and more water, and only then a (considerably shorter) 
discussion of light.42 


This being the case, the established view that Apology is spiritually, philosophi- 
cally, and theologically significant*3—and that it contains “metaphysical spec- 


seventy-eight chapters, whereas Chrestou’s no less than a hundred and two. For a brief 
overview of the treatise, see Köckert, Christliche Kosmologie, 410—411. 

40 Monique Alexandre, “L Exégése de Gen1, 1-2a dans |’ In Hexaemeron de Grégoire de Nysse: 
Deux approaches du problème de la matière,” in Gregor von Nyssa und die Philosophie: 
Zweites Internationales Kolloquium über Gregor von Nyssa, ed. Heinrich Dérrie et al. (Lei- 
den: Brill, 1976), 159-186, esp. 160-161. 

41 Quasten, Patrology, 3:264. 

42 Bouteneff, Beginnings, 156. The relevant chapters are Apology 33.46.12-38.51.7. O’Brien 
(“Creation,” 10) proposed that the discourse on water is directed against Basil’s views. On 
the waters as the main topic of Apology, see Eugenio Corsini, “Nouvelles Perspectives surle 
Problème des Sources de l Hexaéméron de Grégoire de Nysse,” SP 11 (1957): 94-103, esp. 97, 
100. 

43 See Blowers, “Contemplation of Nature,” 157 and Chrestou, “Etowywyy,” 11. 
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ulations”*+— is not justified. The lengthy treatment of natural phenomena on 
scientific grounds is not metaphysical speculation. Gregory’s identification of 
the third heaven with the intelligible domain*® and his interpretation of the 
waters above the firmament as designating the angelic powers*¢ do not change 
this fact. 

On this note, a brief point on Gregory’s exegetical method is in order. In a 
couple of instances he claims adherence to a literal approach to the creation 
narrative.*” But the two examples of spiritualising exegesis just mentioned con- 
tradict this claim. They also contradict the scholarly consensus that in Apol- 
ogy he altogether renounces his customary allegorical preferences.*® Given the 
available evidence, to characterise his approach to the creation narrative as 
either literal or spiritual is unwarranted. Giet aptly pointed out that Gregory’s 
method was neither simply literal nor purely allegorical.t9 Soon it will become 
clear that this had to do with the authorial intention to engage the cultural 
context of his time rather than to produce a rigorous exegesis of the scriptural 
account. On this note, I must now turn to the scholarly consensus on the rela- 
tion between Apology and Hexaemeron. 


1.1 Continuity or Discontinuity? 

As already mentioned, most scholars agree on dating Gregory’s two works 
on creation, Constitution and Apology, soon after Basil’s death. If this opin- 
ion holds, it clarifies several matters, particularly the spirit in which Gregory 
wrote these books, his odd references to his older brother, and his exhibiting 
sophistication. To understand his cast of mind, in turn, clarifies the issue of 
chronology, and, from my viewpoint, the evidence points to an earlier rather 
than a later redaction. What matters for now is the consensus that Apology 
was written soon after Basil’s death. The importance of this aspect will emerge 
presently. 


44  Quasten, Patrology, 3:264. 

45 Apology 75.81.1-76.83.9. 

46 Apology 19.32.4-7. For a brief elucidation of this passage, see O’Brien, “Creation, 10-11. 

47 Apology 21.33.1-2; 77.83.10-18. See Hubertus R. Drobner, “Allegory,” in BDGN, 21-26, esp. 21. 
In turn, Donald L. Ross proposed that Apology offers an allegorical interpretation of the 
creation and the world. See his “Gregory of Nyssa (c. 335—-c. 395 CE)” (section 3: ‘World’) 
published in the Internet Encyclopedia of Philosophy (http://www.iep.utm.edu/gregoryn/). 
Accessed July 2020. 

48 Bouteneff, Beginnings, 156. Gil-Tamayo, “HEX,” 387. McGuckin, “Patterns,” 48. Simonetti, 
“Exegesis,” 332—333. 

49 Giet, “Introduction,” 23. See also Boersma, Scripture as Real Presence, 27-30, but with ref- 
erence to Constitution. 
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Scholars assume that there is a connection between Gregory's works on 
creation and Hexaemeron. Such a connection would mirror that between his 
Against Eunomius and Basil's tome of the same name.°° Specifically, Apology 
would represent a corollary of Hexaemeron or its complement. In echoing the 
consensus,°! Anthony Meredith noted that much of Gregory’s body of writ- 
ings “was composed in direct response to the suggestion and memory of Basil,” 
and that his treatises on Genesis represent “critical continuations of Basil’s 
own works in the same areas.”>? Given that the prologues of Gregory’s works 
on creation duly acknowledge Basil’s contribution as their starting point,5* 
this opinion seems justified. Anna Silvas suggested in turn that, in a symbolic 
reenactment of the passing on of prophetic grace from Elijah on Elisha, in fur- 
thering Basil’s legacy Gregory acted upon a mandate from his brother. Thus, 
on his deathbed Basil would have asked the younger Gregory to continue his 
work—a mission which the latter accomplished as a worthy “heir in doctri- 
nal exposition.’>4 In the same vein, Andrew Radde-Gallwitz concluded recently 
that “through a series of works, Gregory cemented his legacy as the definitive 
heir to Basil.’55 With or without prophetic analogies, to dismiss the connection 
between Hexaemeron and Gregory’s works on Genesis, including the possibility 
of a Basilian mandate, is not to be undertaken lightly. That said, there is more 
to Gregory’s diptych on creation, especially its second part, Apology, than ven- 
eration for his brother. 

We have seen above that in the prolegomena to the treatise Gregory defends 
his recently departed sibling. I would propose however that Apology, overall, is 
about credentialing himself as a scholarly authority, not a way of safeguarding 
his brother’s memory. If this is so, and others share this view,>® the dominant 
opinion that Basil and Gregory’s works on creation illustrate continuity must 
be revised. There is, indeed, a wealth of emotions pervading Apology that can 


50 So Radde-Gallwitz, A Literary Study, 15; Drobner, The Fathers of the Church, 279. 

51  Chrestou, “Eicwywy%,” 10. Corsini, “Nouvelles Perspectives,” 95. Louth, “The Cappadocians,” 
299. Quasten, Patrology, 3:263. Simonetti, “Exegesis,” 331. 

52 Meredith, The Cappadocians, 53. In his Gregory of Nyssa, 5, Meredith clarified the matter 
further by asserting that the two works continue and partially correct Hexaemeron. 

53 Constitution, prologue (PG 44, 125BC). Apology 2.7.14-8.1 (prologue). 

54 Silvas, Gregory of Nyssa, 40. 

55 Radde-Gallwitz, A Literary Study, 17. 

56 Laplace (“Introduction,’ 6) observed that while Constitution and Apology pretend to con- 
tinue Basil’s unfinished homilies, in reality the viewpoints of the two brothers are very 
different. See also Giet, “Introduction,” 20-24, 73 and Zachhuber, The Rise of Christian The- 
ology, 18. I published my first critique of the “continuity” theory in my 2012 article, but 
Zachhuber (The Rise of Christian Theology, 55 n. 147) refers to it as supporting the received 
view. 
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scarcely be associated with fraternal reverence. And there is, of course, the 
paucity of Gregory’s reference to Basil’s teaching—indefensible if Apology is 
meant as a complement to Hexaemeron. It is with these issues that I deal in 
what follows. 

The intense emotions he experienced upon writing Constitution and Apol- 
ogy are unmistakeable. There is a shared opinion among scholars that the 
gigantic figure of Basil eclipsed Gregory’s early career and that he emerged 
out of the woods of anonymity only after his brother departed.5’ He seems 
to have greatly resented the reputation of his sibling. However this may be, 
both his recognition and literary output—for he took to writing massively— 
significantly increased after his brother’s death. A careful reader notices behind 
his works on creation, especially Apology, a sense of frustration with Basil’s tow- 
ering figure. Better camouflaged in Constitution—a work intended to fill the 
gaps left by the Basilian homilies in the treatment of the creation narrative— 
irritation appears to trigger in Gregory the desire to prove his worth. What is 
supposed to be a prudent statement in the prologue confirms my point. There, 
Gregory affirms that in completing Basil’s unfinished anthropology his concern 
is to ensure that the teacher’s glory is not diminished in his disciples.58 This is 
to say that he is no less proficient than his brother. 

In the months passing after Basil’s repose, this nuance reappeared in Apol- 
ogy. The prologue contains the stunning proposition—suspiciously accompa- 
nied by repeated expressions of respect®?— that this work improves on Basil’s 
teaching on the creation the way a noble sprout boosts the natural qualities of 
a lower class tree when grafted onto it.6° No proof of reverence here and only 
a careless reader would take Apology as a defence of Hexaemeron, as certain 
scholars do.®! After years of frustration, this was Gregory’s time to affirm his 
presence. Signs of his effort to surpass Basil in knowledge, refinement, and logic 
mark the writing, betraying the impetuousness of someone eager to conquer 
the stage after Elvis had left the building. Thus, he openly states that his position 
regarding the workings of fire within all things created is at variance with his 
sibling’s, yet no less appropriate and wise.®? Kéckert discussed at length a sim- 


57 Behr, Christian Theology, 2.2:4u. Meredith, The Cappadocians, 53. Silvas, Gregory of Nyssa, 
13-14, 40. 

58 Constitution, prologue (PG 44, 125C). 

59 Apology 1.6.13-7.33 2.7.17-8.8. 

60 Apology 2.7.18-8.11. 

61  Chrestou, “Eicaywyh, u. Drobner, “Allegory,” 21. Gil-Tamayo, “HEX,” 387. Kockert, Christ- 
liche Kosmologie, 402. 


62 Apology 28.41.12-42.6. 
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ilar situation, his disagreement with Basil over the cycle of water in nature.® 
That Gregory sought to assert himself is obvious. Ronald Heine identified this 
defiant attitude in other of his writings from that period, such as the treatise 
On the Inscriptions of the Psalms.** Piecing together this information, it results 
that, together with revealing Gregory’s assertive intentions, the strong emo- 
tional undertones of Apology confirm the opinion which places it soon after 
Basil’s death. 

Other hints tell that Apology is not about continuing the Basilian homilies 
on creation. The title of the work, An Apology for the Hexaemeron, does not 
clarify its true object. Is it meant to defend the “hexaemeron,” namely, the scrip- 
tural narrative of the six days, or Basil’s Hexaemeron? The prologue is equally 
unhelpful. It mentions, we have seen, queries about Genesis and Basil’s homi- 
lies. It also points out, correspondingly, the “divine inspiration’ of the scriptural 
narrative and Basil's “divinely inspired” interpretation of it.6> The difficulty in 
tracing Apology’s scope notwithstanding, there is indirect evidence that, here, 
Gregory is not concerned with the Basilian homilies. Except for the justifica- 
tion of Basil's pastoral approach, earlier mentioned, Gregory nowhere touches 
upon particular aspects pertaining to his brother’s interpretation—not even 
when he points out, as in the reference to fire, the different view he upholds. 
Instead, he discusses matters of the creation narrative and, more so, cosmology 
and natural phenomena. His focus is on Genesis and matters of cosmology, not 
on Basil’s work. Against this backdrop, I agree with Eugenio Corsini’s assess- 
ment: 


La façon dont Grégoire développe ses arguments n’est celle de quelqu’ un 
qui défende la cause d’ un autre. Toujours est-il qu’ au lieu de résoudre les 
difficultés du traité de son frére, Grégoire développe une thése qui non 
seulement n’est pas celle de Basile mais qui s’ y oppose directement.®® 


I discuss the specifics of Gregory’s method in the next section. It follows that 
Apology was not designed as a defence and continuation of Basil’s Hexaemeron 
and we must disabuse ourselves of this view. Gregory wished to consolidate 


63 Kockert, Christliche Kosmologie, 481-489, 491-505. 

64 Heine, Gregory of Nyssa, 9. Cf. Tina Dolidze, “INSCR: In Inscriptiones Psalmorum,” in BDGN, 
429-431, esp. 429. 

65 Apology 1.6.1; 2.8.1. 

66 Corsini, “Nouvelles Perspectives,” 96 (see also 102). For a similar conclusion, see O’Brien, 
“Creation,” 8. For further aspects of continuity and discontinuity, see O’Brien, “Creation,” 
12-17. 
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his own position as an independent thinker. The relation between Hexaemeron 
and Apology rather looks like a counterpoint. We shall see however that despite 
his intentions he could not entirely renounce Basil’s views. To bring this mat- 
ter to a close and borrowing Louth’s comment about their different minds, I 
would reverse Bouteneff’s assessment of the two brothers®’ and propose that, 
although related, still theirs remain two disparate voices. In saying this, I agree 
with Giet that, willingly or not, precisely Gregory’s personality is what led him 
to pay the highest respect to his brother—by replicating his example in a cre- 
ative manner.®® 

I must now turn to Gregory’s method and the literary genre to which Apol- 
ogy belongs. But first, a consideration of his manner of tackling Genesis and 
science. 


1.2 Managing Genesis and the Available Sciences 
We have seen above that the prologue refers to Peter’s request that Gregory con- 
sider the narrative of creation as such against the broader scriptural context. 
Gregory should have discussed therefore the coherence of the Genesis account 
and its consistency with the scriptural doctrine of creation more generally. Sev- 
eral scholars, we know, concur in identifying textual analysis as the goal of the 
treatise. On closer inspection however almost nothing like exegetical rigour 
can be found in Apology. While John Anthony McGuckin’s assessment that “the 
Bible is never present to him merely as margin illustration” can be applied to 
other of Gregory’s works, this is by no means the case of Apology.®? In what 
follows I question the current representation of Apology as an exegetical work 
and propose instead that Gregory’s method belongs to the apologetic genre. 
After the initial reference to Peter’s queries, the coherence of the narrative 
of creation and its consistency with Scripture become secondary concerns for 
Gregory. He seldom quotes scriptural passages and he does not examine the tex- 
tual parallels. When he refers to other scriptural material, he does that in order 
to borrow familiar words and images,”° not as an authority meant to confirm his 


67  Bouteneff, Beginnings, 166, notes that it is about two “disparate, yet related, voices.” 

68 Giet, “Introduction,” 73. 

69 McGuckin, “St Gregory of Nyssa,’ 24. 

70 Here are the references, either direct or in paraphrase, to scriptural parallels. Apology 3: 
2 Cor 12:2 (the third heaven). Apology 5: Rom 1:20; 2 Cor 12:4 (gazing upon the unseen pow- 
ers of God via the visible creation). Apology 9: Col 1:17 (all things exist due to God’s power 
as their beginning). Apology u: Ps 103:24 (all things are created through God’s wisdom); 
Ps 18:2 (the heavens proclaim God’s glory); Ps 18:4 (the voices of creation); Exod 7-14; 
Ps 104:27 (the plagues of Egypt). Apology 16: Ps 94:4 (all creation is in God’s hands). Apol- 
ogy 17: 2 Macc 1:24 (God brings into being all creation). Apology 19: John 1:9; 1Tim 616 (God 
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view of Genesis. Nor does he engage the narrative of creation in a meticulous 
fashion.” Except for the first two verses of Genesis, which he analyses in detail, 
he refers only in passing to the rest of the text. Try as one might, between chap- 
ters 31 and 63 only one reference can be found—in chapter 44—to the account 
of creation. Before considering Gregory’s method, attention should therefore 
be given to this sole example of genuine exegesis in Apology, the interpreta- 
tion of Gen 11-2. 

As a tule, and following the early Christian custom,’? the Septuagint was 
Gregory’s Scripture. It is therefore intriguing that for parts of the creation nar- 
rative, specifically its beginning, alongside the received text he consulted the 
translations of Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion. These other versions cir- 


is light, dwelling in the transcendent light). Apology 19: Deut 4:24; Heb 12:29 (God as con- 
suming fire); Eph 6:12 (the master of the world of darkness inhabiting the abyss); Ps 76:17 
(the abyss troubled at God’s sight). Apology 26: Ps 103:24; John 11 (the wisdom through 
which all are created is the Logos of God). Apology 31: Eccl 1:4 (the earth is established 
forever). Apology 42: Amos 5:8; 9:6 (God commands the waters). Apology 43: Gen 7:11, 19- 
20 (the heaven’s cataracts). Apology 44: Luke 4:25; 3 Kings 17, 18:44-45; Gen 7:11; 4 Kings 
7:2; Jas 5:17-18 (Elijah closing and opening the waterfalls of heaven). Apology 45: Isa 40:12 
(God measuring the creation). Apology 65: Ps 135:7; 1Cor 15:41 (the luminaries). Apology 
69: Ps 103:24 (the greatness of God’s creation). Apology 75: 2 Cor 12:2—4 (the third heaven). 
Apology 76: 2Cor 4:8 (the visible and the invisible). None of these parallels contributes 
decisively to solve the issues raised in the prologue. 

71 Here are the references, either direct or in paraphrase, to the Genesis creation narrative. 
Apology 7.14.13 (Gen 1:1). Apology 8.16.14-17.2;17.12-13 (Gen 1:1). Apology 10.20.2-3} 21.1 (Gen 
1:2; 1:3). Apology 12.22.22; 23.11-13,18-19 (Gen 1:3; 1:4). Apology 13.24.15 (Gen 1:5). Apology 
14.25.16-19 (Gen 1:3-5). Apology 15.26.1-2, 4-5 (Gen 1:5). Apology 16.26.17—-18; 27.10, 14-15; 
28.8-11 (Gen 11; 1:2). Apology 17.28.14-15 (Gen 1:2). Apology 18.30.2—-5; 31.3-6 (Gen 1:5-8). 
Apology 19.31.10-11; 32.2—4 (Gen 1:2; 1:6-8). Apology 21.33.7-8, 9-10, 12-14, 15-16, 17-19 (Gen 
1:31; 1:2; 1:6-8). Apology 23.35.7—9, 12-14, 17-18 (Gen 1:6-8). Apology 24.37.5-6, 9—10 (Gen 
1:5; 1:8). Apology 26.39.13-15; 40.8-11 (Gen 1:8-9). Apology 27.40.16-17 (Gen 1:7). Apology 
31.44.3-4, 10-13 (Gen 1:31). Apology 44.57.12-14; 58.1-2 (Gen 1:6-8). Apology 63.71.13-14 
(Gen 1:6-7). Apology 64.71.20-21; 72.12-13 (Gen 113-17; 1:1). Apology 65.72.16, 73.7-9, 17- 
18 (Gen 1:3-5). Apology 66.74.3 (Gen 1:13). Apology 67.75.1-2 (Gen 1:16). Apology 70.76.15,18 
(Gen 1:13; 116-18). Apology 72.78.2-4, 6-7 (Gen 1:3-8; 1:10-12). Apology 73.79.1-2, 5-6, 9, 
15-17 (Gen 1:3-5, 13, 16, 19). Apology 75.81.16—-17; 82.210, 13-14 (Gen 1:8; 1:20, 26; 1:6; 116- 
17). Apology 77.83.18-84.1 (Gen 1 as tğańpepov xocpoyévetay, “the creation of the world in 
six days”), 84.3 (Gen 1:26-27 as avOpwmov xatacxevi, “the structure of the human being”). 

72 Fora detailed analysis of Gregory’s interpretation of the two verses, see Alexandre, “L’ Exé- 
geése,’ 161-182. 

73 Gilles Dorival et al., La Bible grecque des Septante: Du judaïsme hellénistique au christian- 
isme ancien, 1CA (Paris: Cerf and CNRS, 1994). Natalio Fernandez Marcos, The Septuagint in 
Context: Introduction to the Greek Versions of the Bible, trans. Wilfred G.E. Watson (Boston 
and Leiden: Brill, 2000), 47-50. Pentiuc, The Old Testament, 69-79, 90-96. 
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culated mainly in Hellenised Jewish communities.” It is not known whether 
Gregory read these sources directly or from Origen’s Hexapla. Nor do we know 
why did he compare the available versions of the text. He did not explain his 
reasons for doing so. One might suppose that he felt the need to overcome the 
difficulties of the passage and its peculiar phraseology. Later in the treatise he 
refers to the “misuse of the divine words in the scriptural practice,””> namely, by 
the Septuagint translation. Here, Gregory appears to follow Basil who referred 
to the Syriac version of Gen 1:2, as discussed in Chapter Five above. He may have 
resolved that one translation did not suffice to grasp the message. Regardless of 
his reasons, at this juncture Apology alternates the Septuagint and Aquila’s ver- 
sion for the elucidation of the beginning of the narrative, “Moses’ lofty word.””6 
Gregory actually shows a preference for Aquila’s rendition ¿v xepadatw (“in 
general” or “in summary”) to Septuagint’s ¿v doyy (“in the beginning”).”” Never- 
theless, he admits that the two phrases are synonymous’ (both denoting that 
everything was made by God).”9 As he failed to disclose the rationale behind his 
choice, I would suggest that it concerns the topic of creation as a single event 
and multiple events.®° I return to this topic in the second half of this chapter. 
Gregory’s analysis of the chaos metaphor from the second verse of Genesis is 
even more remarkable. In this case he quotes all four translations mentioned 
above, pointing out that where the Septuagint reads ddpatog xai dxatacxeda- 
atog (“invisible and unstructured”)®*! the other versions propose very different 
solutions. According to him,8? Symmachus gives dpyov xai ddidxprtov (“fruit- 
less and unspecified”),8? Theodotion renders the phrase as xévwpa xai oùĝév 
(“deserted and nothing”), and finally Aquila reduces everything to 9év xal ovfév 


74 See Sébastien Morlet, “L'utilisation des révisions de la Septante dans la première littéra- 
ture chrétienne: Philologie, exégése et polémique,” in La Bible juive dans ľ Antiquité, ed. 
Rémi Gounelle and Jan Joosten, HTB 9 (Lausanne: Editions du Zèbre, 2014), 117-140. Pen- 
tiuc, The Old Testament, 79-81. 

75 Thy xatdypyow thy Oeiwv Pnudtwv ini THs Ypagixys avvnPetac (Apology 44.57.2-3). 

76 Apology 8.16.13-14. 

77 Apology 8.16.14—-17.1. See Alexandre, Le Commencement du Livre, 67, 71 and Kockert, Christ- 
liche Kosmologie, 425-426. 

78 Apology 8.17.13-14. Lit. “One is the meaning of the two words, namely, beginning and sum- 
mary.” 

79 Apology 8.17.6—13. 

80 See on this, briefly, Blowers, “Beauty,” 15. 

81 Quoted in Apology 16.27.10. For the significance Gregory ascribes to these words, see 
Alexandre, “L Exégése,” 172-173. 

82 Apology 17.28.12-15. 

83 See Alexandre, “L’ Exégése,’ 173-174. 
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(“utter nothingness”).84 His quotations do not entirely correspond to Origen’s 
Hexapla, which for Aquila gives xévwpra xai ob8€év while for Theodotion xevov xat 
ovdev with the variant ob@év xal oùðév.85 These differences might indicate that 
Gregory is quoting from memory. Several lines later, he confesses his dislike 
for the phrase ob8év xai oùðév, which, apart from echoing Epicurean nihilism 
(in fact the famous polarity of Democritus, 5év—yndév, playing with the notions 
of body and nothingness),®® seems to him logically untenable.®’ His interest 
in these nuances notwithstanding, never again does he repeat this exercise 
in Apology. From this point onwards he pais increasingly less attention to the 
scriptural narrative. It appears that he uses Genesis as a launching pad for intro- 
ducing a scientific discourse on nature. 

When he briefly turns to Peter’s query about why the narrative of creation 
mentions the luminaries in the fourth day (while their role had become obvious 
far earlier, in the succession of evenings and mornings),®° it is only after lengthy 
descriptions of various natural phenomena®? in accordance with the views of 
the naturalists of that age, the physiologoi.9° Drobner identified twenty-two sci- 
entific sources Gregory appears to have consulted, as a backdrop against which 
his natural theory should be assessed.°! The evidence of these scientific sources 
confirms the current consensus on his erudition. 


84 For Aquila’s version PG 44, 80B gives od8év xal oùðév. 

85 Origenis Hexaplorum, 1:7. See Alexandre, “L Exégése,” 169-170 and Le Commencement du 
Livre, 76-77, 79. For an overview of Origen’s Hexapla, see Pentiuc, The Old Testament, 82- 
84. 

86 For the interplay between “something” and “nothing” in Democritus, see Björn Freter, 
‘Democritus on Being and Ought: Some remarks on the existential side of early Greek 
Atomism,” Akropolis 2 (2018): 67-84, esp. 68-69. 

87  dQewpytov (lit. “unintelligible”; Apology 17.29.1213). See Alexandre, “L Exégése,’ 170. 

88 Apology 64.71.19-21. 

89 Apology 27.40.16-63.71.18. 

go See his reference to the “sages” (cogot) who “philosophised about nature” (puatoAoyotaw) 
in Apology 37.50.9-10. 

g1 Adam Cooper, to whom I am grateful for this observation, brought to my attention that 
Simplicius, twice mentioned in Drobner’s edition, at 25.7 and 29.12-17, was a sixth century 
author. Gregory could not have consulted his works. 

92 Bodogae, “Introducere,” 9—10. Callahan, “Greek Philosophy,’ 53-54. Corsini, “Nouvelles Per- 
spectives,” 95, 101-103. Jean Daniélou, “Grégoire de Nysse et la philosophie,” in Gregor 
von Nyssa und die Philosophie, 3-17. Laplace, “Introduction,” 19-35. Morwenna Ludlow, 
“Science and Theology in Gregory of Nyssa’s De Anima et Resurrectione: Astronomy and 
Automata,” JTS 60:2 (2009): 467-489. Meredith, Gregory of Nyssa, 5-6. Pelikan, Christian- 
ity and Culture, 22-39. Simonetti, “Exegesis,” 332-333. Stramara, “Surveying the Heavens,” 
153-155. Susan Wessel, “The Reception of Greek Science in Gregory of Nyssa’s De Hominis 
Opificio,” vc 63 (2009): 24—46. 
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Interestingly, however, he does not simply add scientific information to an 
otherwise theological narrative about the universe. Although he voices his 
reverence for the inspired character of Genesis,’ he relies on the available 
sciences? to correct what he believes are inconsistencies in the scriptural 
account. By not observing the physical progression of creation as the scien- 
tific culture of the time outlined it, Genesis is not cosmographically accu- 
rate. For example, Gregory finds an unwarranted break within the narrative, 
which does not address the air immediately after light and fire.’ He forgot that 
the scriptural account does not mention fire at all and that—being a Semitic 
narrative—it ignores such Greek doctrines as the four elements and the mate- 
rial qualities.9° Either way, here, Gregory emulates Basil again, who believed 
that Genesis—not containing a complete cosmology—invites the inquisitive 
mind to fill in the blanks through research.’ He does the same, crediting the 
available sciences with the task of supplying an accurate description of reality. 
His rehearsal of the method is nevertheless original. Basil maintained moder- 
ation as to what a reader can infer from the pointers within the narrative. In 
turn, Apology shows Gregory at pains to exemplify how that actually works. The 
result is a midrash of sorts, a scientific elucidation of the scriptural teaching on 
the making of the cosmos. 

Against this backdrop, Apology was meant as a cosmological complement 
to the anthropology of Constitution, not as an exegesis of the scriptural nar- 
rative. The anthropological treatise displays a similar reliance on scientific 
information—mainly anatomical, biological, and medical in nature—for 
which reason can hardly be considered an exegetical work. It is likely that by 
way of these writings Gregory, again in Basil’s footsteps, aimed at transposing 
the teaching of Genesis from its Semitic setting into the Hellenistic categories 
of late antiquity. This task was only partially fulfilled by the four Greek trans- 
lations of Genesis mentioned above. By evincing the same ancient Near and 
Middle Eastern cosmography and physics, these translations made the doc- 


93 Apology 1.6.1; 2.8.1. Bouteneff (Beginnings, 154-155) discovered a sample of respectful atti- 
tude toward Genesis elsewhere. 

94 His reliance on the sciences is not blind however. True, in Apology 1.5.1-6.9 he declares 
unwillingness to address the contradictory explanations of natural phenomena available 
at the time. Bouteneff (Beginnings, 155) identified a similar claim in Catechetical Oration. 
But the often polemical discourse of Apology tells a very different story. 

95 Apology 24.37.11-38.10 etc. For the identification of light and fire in Gregory, see Blowers, 
Drama, 120. In this light, I beg to disagree with Kockert’s (Christliche Kosmologie, 406-407) 
view that Gregory only strives to prove the accord of Genesis and the available sciences. 

96 For the latter, see Apology 7.16.4—11. 

97  Hexaemeron 2.3.14—19. 
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trine of creation barely accessible. Taking once more his cue from Basil, Gregory 
tacitly proceeded to a new cultural contextualisation of Genesis within the 
framework of Hellenistic science.?® His rich scientific elaborations must have 
met the scholarly criteria of his demanding readership, foremost the interests 
of his brother, Peter, providing them with a profound understanding of Genesis 
within the context of the available sciences. 

On this note, I return to my proposal that the method at work in the treatise 
belongs to apologetics. 


13 Method and Genre 

A way of determining the method and the genre of Apology is by probing Gre- 
gory’s interests. He does not leave the reader without clues. One such clue 
consists in his references to the creator of the universe. Quite early within 
his exposition he evokes God’s “will, wisdom, and power”?? as the theological 
lens through which to look at reality. He returns to this stance on a number of 
occasions,!°° but not consistently. These recurring statements about the divine 
factor fulfil, by all accounts, a hermeneutical function, but not for the scrip- 
tural narrative itself. No, Gregory deploys Genesis as a tool for interpreting the 
cosmos described by the available sciences in a theological perspective. His 
approach is reminiscent of Clement’s, discussed in Chapter Three, above. A few 
pages after the initial reference to the divine activity, he declares his views on 
the matter. In his words, 


The prophet wrote the Book of Genesis (tò ths yeveocews BiBAiov) as an 
introduction to divine knowledge (cicawywyixov mpd¢ Yeoyvwatav). Thus, 
when through visionary knowledge (7 dt& tH¢ Opews yvHatc) he divided 


98 Nicolaidis, Science and Orthodoxy, 9-1. 

99 TÒ GEANUA, THY Goglav, thv ðvvapıv (Apology 7.14.13-15.8). For Gregory’s reference to the 
divine “will, wisdom, and power,’ see Torstein Tollefsen, “Cosmology, in BDGN, 175-179, 
esp. 176-177. The phrase corresponds to Gregory’s view of God’s creative will in On the Soul 
and Resurrection. See Bradshaw, “Plato in the Cappadocians,” 207 and Kéckert, Christliche 
Kosmologie, 411-413. The three terms, “will, wisdom, and power,” seem to refer to God’s 
ongoing providential activity, not only the original creation. Possibly, Theodore of Mop- 
suestia borrowed from Gregory the understanding of wisdom as providence. For other 
sources of Theodore’s understanding and his own view of providence, see Svetoslav 
Ribolov, “‘Wisdom of God’ in Theodore of Mopsuestia’s Theology,’ in Sophia: The Wisdom 
of God—Die Weisheit Gottes, ed. Theresia Hainthaler et al., Po 40 / WPT 7 (Innsbruck and 
Wien: Tyrolia Verlag, 2017), 181-202. 

100 Apology 9.19.6—-15; 25.37.11-14; 64.71.21-72.15; 65.72.18-73.1; 69.75.19-76.12. For the divine 
will as sourcing the creation, see Daniélou, “Grégoire de Nysse,” 15 and Kéckert, “The Seed,” 
27. 
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for us the heaven and the earth, the intention of Moses was to lead those 
enslaved by the senses through things visible (514 tv patvopevwv) to the 
things that transcend the scope of the senses (npòç tà únepxeipeva THs 
aicdytixiis xataAnipews).101 


This excerpt displays Platonic overtones, transparent through the epistemic 
schema that proceeds from the visible (S14 tv pawopévwv) to the invisible 
(mpd Tà brEpKeipeva Tio alcOytixhs xataAnPpews). We encountered identical 
approaches in Origen.!°” Gregory’s text also evokes two passages from Basil’s 
Hexaemeron’® on the cosmos as a school for souls. In the footsteps of his older 
brother, he considers the creation through the scriptural lens (tò tç yevecews 
BiBAtov) by which he unveils the world’s theological and spiritual meaningful- 
ness.!04 But by mentioning the introductory role of Genesis (ciawywytxov npòç 
Qeoyvwotav) for the epoptic or visionary knowledge (ý Sta THs öpews yvGots) this 
approach also echoes Clement,!5 who examined the creation narrative as a 
preparation for theology. Gregory seems to have adjusted the methods of Basil, 
Clement, and Origen to his own purposes, devising Apology as a way to show 
in what ways can Genesis contribute to a theological contemplation of reality. 
Against this backdrop, Apology is neither about exegesis nor about theological 
contents; it is about learning how to reach such contents. 

If my reading is correct, his avoiding Peter’s scriptural queries appears in 
a new light. It is not the creation narrative which is in question here and 
so the exegetical scantiness of the treatise should not come as a surprise. In 
question is nature itself. Nature, incidentally, is the object of Peter’s curios- 
ity. It is in order to understand nature that Gregory examines the cosmos so 
meticulously from the combined viewpoint of the available sciences and the 
theology of creation.!©° The latter transpires through the allusion to the scrip- 
tural narrative—by evoking Moses, its presumed author—as instrumental for 
revealing meaningful pointers within nature. After all, Moses wrote Genesis as 
an “introduction to divine knowledge,” showing that the reality’s visible side 


101 Apology 8.17.2-7. Cf. Apology 4.10.9-13; 13.23.19-24.10. Kéckert (“The Seed”) referred to 
chapters 5, 8, and 64. Bradshaw (“Plato in the Cappadocians,’ 200-201) identified a similar 
position in Gregory’s On Virginity. 

102 Principles 1.8.2.36—37; Song 3.209.22—210.4; 3.211.23—212.33 3.212.12—-13; 3.220.10—11,24—25, See 
on this, briefly, Elm, “Dressing Moses,’ 55. 

103 Hexaemeron1.6,11. 

104 Köckert, Christliche Kosmologie, 408—409. Lollar, Contemplation of Nature, 135. 

105 Exhortation 8.77-81; Stromateis 4.1.3.2. 

106 His approach anticipates John Philoponus’ See Mueller-Jourdain, “La question de l âme,” 
138-139. 
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points to the invisible.!°” So guided, the seekers of truth are able to decipher 
the message embedded in nature. Daniel Stramara explains how this works in 
Constitution and elsewhere: 


God’s creation reveals theological principles at work. The laws of nature 
reflect the laws of God. The study of nature leads to a greater appreciation 
for the Divine Nature.!08 


Stramara’s findings corroborate my own. His “laws of God” coincide with the 
scriptural revelation from the passage quoted above. 

Perceived through the eyes of faith guided by scriptural wisdom the cos- 
mos is theologically meaningful, a divine symbol, even a theophany. Such were 
indeed Gregory’s eyes. As Silvas beautifully noted, “to him the whole world was 
a tissue of metaphors leading upward to transcendent realities.”!09 The same 
holds true about his anagogic interpretation, elsewhere, of the burning bush 
episode from the viewpoint of Paul's experience." The difference between this 
case and the passage from Apology 8.17.2-7 is that while Gregory reconstructs 
the theophany of the burning bush from the vantage point of another scriptural 
episode, in the above passage he elucidates the world as theophany through 
the lens of a scriptural narrative. Through this lens, similarly, Apology depicts 
the universe as pointing to God in anagogic fashion." In so doing, the treatise 
relates to Basil’s Hexaemeron more than Gregory admits. Both works depict a 
theologically meaningful cosmos. 

Apart from the anagogic dimension, typical for the tradition of spiritual 
exegesis, by taking this position Gregory works within the parameters of the 
apologetic literature. His method perfectly matches the apologetic discourse 
of the authors discussed in Chapters Two and Five. Corsini reached the same 
conclusion in a different manner, namely, by arguing that Apology refutes the 


107 Apology 8.17.2-3. This understanding corresponds to Basil’s in Hexaemeron 1.1.6-18. 

108 Stramara, “Surveying the Heavens,’ 155. For a similar conclusion in regard to Apology, see 
Köckert, Christliche Kosmologie, 407. For more on Gregory’s natural contemplation, see 
Foltz, Noetics of Nature, 166-167. 

109 Silvas, Gregory of Nyssa, 67. 

110 See Richard A. Zaleski, “Moses’s Damascus Road Theophany: Rewriting Scripture in Gre- 
gory of Nyssa’s Life of Moses,’ JECS 26:2 (2018): 249-274. For the complexity of Gregory’s 
interpretation of the burning bush, see Bogdan Gabriel Bucur, Scripture Re-envisioned: 
Christophanic Exegesis and the Making of a Christian Bible, BAC 13 (Leiden and Boston: 
Brill, 2019), 94-99. 

111 Wallace-Hadrill, View of Nature, 127-128. 
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Stoic doctrine of ekpyrosis." Refutation of philosophical or scientific theories 
is the province of Christian apologetics. While ekpyrosis may not be the target 
of the entire treatise, Corsini’s observation corroborates my assessment that 
the treatise belongs with the apologetic genre. Likewise consistent with the 
apologetic discourse is Gregory’s undertaking to harmonise—as Juan Anto- 
nio Gil-Tamayo noticed—the creation narrative and scientific cosmology." To 
that end, Gregory introduced the Book of Genesis as a worthwhile contributor 
within a highly competitive market of ideas about the universe. And although 
he stated that he was not interested in reconciling the contradictory opinions 
that were put forward," it is obvious that he attempted to bridge various rep- 
resentations of reality. 

At this juncture I must briefly return to the reasons that must have deter- 
mined him to discuss the universe and natural phenomena from a combined 
angle that favoured scientific information. I have shown above that he endeav- 
oured to assert himself as a scholar able to meet the expectations of an edu- 
cated readership. As such, he had to deploy the tools that impressed his audi- 
ences, in this case the available scientific information. But another, not unre- 
lated, reason may be discerned, having precisely to do with the apologetic 
nature of the treatise. It is beyond doubt that Gregory wrote it remembering 
the meteoric reign of Julian the Apostate and the revival of pagan culture it 
occasioned. The earlier pagan claims about the supposed inaptitude of Chris- 
tians for philosophy, science, and literature returned in force during Julian’s 
rule. Gregory is not the only Christian intellectual who reacted against these 
claims."5 To that end, his namesake, Gregory the Theologian, had proceeded 
to rewrite his own works according to the classical canons. The elegance of 
Basil’s Address, his Hexaemeron, and the correspondence with Libanius attest 
to the same purposes. We have seen in Chapter Two that Gentiles, Athanasius’ 
apologetic treatise, has the same scope. Against this backdrop, Gregory likely 
designed Apology to prove that he—a homeschooled Christian bishop—was 
perfectly well equipped to engage the scientific theories of the time. His exten- 
sive knowledge must have impressed both the hesitant believers in the church 
and his pagan critics. So understood, his excesses—particularly the amount of 


112 Corsini, “Nouvelles Perspectives,” 97, 102-103. 

113 Gil-Tamayo, “HEX,” 387. 

114 Apology 14.6-8. His position corresponds to Basil’s in Hexaemeron 1.2.5-12; 3.3.3-16. 

115 Brian E. Daley, Gregory of Nazianzus, ECF (London and New York: Routledge, 2006), 26-34. 
Meredith, The Cappadocians, 7, 40, m, 15-116, 124-125. Pelikan, Christianity and Culture, 
12-17, 79, 170-171. Frances Young, “Classical genres in Christian guise; Christian genres in 
classical guise,” in The Cambridge History of Early Christian Literature, 251-258, esp. 251- 
252. 
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scientific information included in the treatise—appear in a better light. And 
although this positive nuance does not take away from my points concern- 
ing his personal agenda, it may have justified his approach in the eyes of his 
contemporaries. Given the lack of clarity within Apology, the issue remains 
undecidable. What matters is that, corresponding to Gregory’s various moti- 
vations, the method at work within the treatise displays all the hallmarks of 
the apologetic genre. 

Before moving on to matters of worldview, a last word is in order about 
the relation between the exegetical claim of Apology and its content. There 
is a noticeable incongruity between the content—with its endless scientific 
explanations—and the work’s opening and closing chapters. These refer to 
matters of scriptural interpretation"! and “the proper meaning”!”” of Gene- 
sis. We already know that here Gregory was not interested in exegesis, but 
wished instead to bridge the scriptural worldview and the scientific culture 
of his age. What then could “proper meaning” itself mean for him? I believe 
that the answer lies with his way of managing Genesis and science, earlier 
discussed. First, he resolved to let the narrative shed light upon the scientific 
description of nature in order to reveal cosmic meaningfulness. The example 
of Moses “dividing” the universe in order to direct people’s attention to things 
on high illustrates this approach."'8 Second, by incorporating scientific data 
into his theological vision, he rendered Genesis intelligible to its Christian Hel- 
lenist readers. The substitution of fire for light is the best illustration of this 
approach.” Considering together these two ways of managing matters, the 
“proper meaning” of the words is not Scripture’s literal sense. It is the new, Hel- 
lenistic contextualisation of the biblical message. Said otherwise, the “proper 
meaning” refers to what Genesis looks like when rewritten in the cultural cate- 
gories of his contemporaries. This understanding differs from Kéckert’s signif- 
icantly.!2° 

We have seen above that Apology is not about defending and continuing 
Basil’s Hexaemeron, and that Gregory pursued his own goals. He never dis- 
closed these goals directly. Nevertheless, he showed an interest, attributed to 
the addressee of the treatise, in the order of the cosmos and in the logical 
arrangement of the creation narrative. We have also learnt that his reasons 
were of a personal as well as a contextual nature. In regards to personal rea- 


116 Apology 1.6.4—6; 3.8.12-9.9; 5.11.3-8. 

117 Emi tH idlac Eupacews (Apology 77.83.14). 

118 Apology 8.17.2-7. 

119 Apology 24.37.-38.10. 

120 See Kockert, Christliche Kosmologie, 407-408. 
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sons, Apology was meant to demonstrate his scholarship, indisputable beyond 
the treatise’s odd lack of structure. His lengthy scientific arguments and the 
critique of Basil’s position made clear that he was a thinker in his own right. 
The contextual reasons behind his approach refer to the chosen genre and his- 
torical situation. The genre of the treatise is clearly apologetic, not exegetical. 
Gregory scored high in terms of reacting to the resurgence of pagan culture. 
His erudition must have impressed his readers, convincing the hesitant within 
the church and perhaps proving to the cultural elite that Christianity is not a 
religion for fools. Equally significant within this context is his deployment of 
the creation narrative and parallel scriptural texts as lenses through which to 
consider the cosmos in a Christian sense. That is not all however: Apology is an 
odd apologetic treatise. The scientific information included in it satisfies the 
apologetic genre. But the treatise diverges from the norm by its very thin theol- 
ogy and the absence of spiritual dimension. I would propose that the cause of 
this situation is that Gregory emulated the heuristic approach of Basil, a matter 
to which I shall return. 


2 Gregory’s Christian Worldview 


Contemporary scholars have often remarked the openness of the Cappadocian 
theologians towards the sciences.!2! Gregory’s Apology perfectly illustrates this 
consensus. Scientific naturalism is explicit in it, outshining all other aspects of 
the discourse. In what follows I consider more closely the scientific dimension 
of this “technical treatise” on the creation (to use the category of Blowers).!?2 
The intention of Gregory to pursue a scientific discourse appears in Apology 
from the outset. Already in the prologue he mentions that Moses “philoso- 
phised on matters of cosmogony.”!?3 The statement—a counterpoint for the 
sages who philosophised about nature,!2* whom we encountered earlier— 
bears a specialised sense. It excludes superfluous speculative exercises and 
fruitless sophistic oratory. For the ancients, including Gregory and before him 


121 Callahan, “Greek Philosophy,’ 36, 40, 43. Karamanolis and Schwartz, “Basil of Caesarea,” 
189-190. George Karamanolis and Daniel L. Schwartz, “Gregory of Nazianzos (ca 370- 
389 CE)” and “Gregory of Nussa (Nyssa) (ca 370—-ca 395 CE),” in The Encyclopedia of Ancient 
Natural Scientists, 351-352. Pelikan, Christianity and Culture, 100, 105, 289. Wallace-Hadrill, 
View of Nature, 137-140. 

122 Blowers, Drama, 109. 

123 EV TH xoopoyoveig piAocopyfevtwv (Apology 1.6.2). 

124 gvatoroyodaw oi cool (Apology 37.50.9-10). 
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Clement, philosophy and science were inseparable.!25 To philosophise 
amounted to acquiring rigorous knowledge. To philosophise on cosmogony 
was a matter of enquiring scientifically about the origins and the nature of the 
cosmos. And although he evoked the example of Moses and his own brother's 
queries, Gregory himself was interested in the universe. The extent to which he 
explored natural phenomena leaves no room for doubting it. Alexandre rightly 
observed that Gregory produced “une vision systématique du monde, de sa 
création, de son ordonnancement, de sa permanence.”!”6 In other words, he 
worked out a Christian worldview built upon ancient naturalism. 

Noteworthy is that Gregory harmonised ancient naturalism with the theo- 
logical framework of the narrative of creation. Emulating Athanasius’ Gentiles, 
the Basilian method in Hexaemeron, and the interests of his namesake, Gre- 
gory the Theologian, Gregory’s naturalism was by no means unique within the 
Christian literature of his age. Similar preferences pervade the anthropological 
treatise of a younger contemporary, Nemesius of Emesa (of whose biography 
nothing is known),!?’ the eclectic compendium of Christian science known as 
Physiologos,'28 and almost two centuries later, John Philoponus’ (d. 570) On 
the Creation of the World.2° Unprecedented however are the amount of sci- 
entific information Gregory included in Apology and his “remarkable power 
of natural description,’ as Wallace-Hadrill called it.13° Jean Laplace was right 
to observe that given the length and rigour of his natural discourse, had he 
lived today Gregory would have joined the scientific world rather than the com- 
pany of philosophers. In this light, Charles Kannengiesser’s assessment, that 
the works of Gregory on the creation are poorer than Basil’s in relation to “the 
apologetic study of the material world,”!32 come as a surprise. 

Of further note is that Gregory’s naturalism—corresponding to his early 
Christian peers discussed in the foregoing—refers to a richer concept of nature, 


125 Daniélou, “Grégoire de Nysse,’ 16-17. Wallace-Hadrill, View of Nature, 4. 

126 Alexandre, “L’ Exégése,’ 159. 

127 William Telfer (ed.), Cyril of Jerusalem and Nemesius of Emesa, LCC (Louisville, KY: West- 
minster John Knox Press, 2006), 206-211. Arnaud Zucker, “Nemesios of Emesa (ca 360- 
430CE),” in The Encyclopedia of Ancient Natural Scientists, 570-571. 

128 Arnaud Zucker, “Physiologos (100-400 CE); in The Encyclopedia of Ancient Natural Scien- 
tists, 665-666. 

129 Mueller-Jourdain, “La question de l ame,” 139-142. 

130 Wallace-Hadrill, View of Nature, 3. 

131 Laplace, “Introduction,” u. Cf. Meredith, Gregory of Nyssa, 5-6 and Wessel, “Reception of 
Greek Science,” 40—41. 

132 Kannengiesser, Handbook, 753. For a contrary view, see Meredith, The Cappadocians, 52- 
53; Gregory of Nyssa, 3, 5-6. 
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irreducible to its modern, reductionist versions. I shall return to this topic in 
due course. For now suffice it to point out that—while modern naturalism 
excludes all divine involvement—Gregory’s naturalism affirms God’s active 
presence within the creation. In perfect accord with Basil, he represents nature 
as a dynamic and interactive event, an open field where divine and cosmic 
energies converge.!33 His theory of matter, discussed below, exemplifies this 
understanding. 

In what follows I examine certain difficulties about Gregory’s cosmological 
synthesis, to then turn to a couple of his contributions. 


2.1 Cosmological Difficulties and Heuristic Pedagogy 

It is not easy to organise the relevant material within Apology into a consistent 
account. One difficulty, already mentioned, is the unsystematic character of the 
treatise itself. But this is not the only issue. Sometimes the discourse deliber- 
ately throws up problems, especially in parts where—instead of laying out a 
structured teaching, as Peter requested—Gregory offers challenging proposi- 
tions, conundrums, and open questions. Here is one example. 

After spelling out his younger brother’s interest in the origin of the heaven 
and the earth, he states enigmatically that “while the light awaited the divine 
command, darkness was there without a command” from God.!“4 The state- 
ment is perplexing and might be taken to suggest that darkness stands for an 
uncreated preexistent chaos. Such a misunderstanding would not be singu- 
lar. Similarly, Harry Wolfson proposed that Gregory’s equally enigmatic con- 
tention, about creation “out of God” (¿x tod 60d), means that creation and 
emanation are one thing.!5 Richard Sorabji!®* noted however that Wolfson’s 
reading of the phrase “out of God” relied on Eriugena’s identification of noth- 
ingness with God, not on Gregory’s own discourse.!%” Torstein Tollefsen clar- 
ified the matter by pointing out that the phrases “out of God” and “out of 


133 An illustration of this principle can be found in Apology 65.72.18—20. On Basil’s applica- 
tion of this principle, see Chapter Five above. See also Foltz, Noetics of Nature, 208, about 
the shared Cappadocian sense of God operating from within the creation. 

134 TÒ èv MAC dvapével Td Belov npóotayua, TO SE oxótoç xal dvev MpooTdypatos Hy (Apology 
5.11.8-10). 

135 Harry A. Wolfson, “The Identification of Ex Nihilo with Emanation in Gregory of Nyssa,” 
HTR 63 (1970): 53-60, esp. 55, 58. The phrase in question, ¿x tod ĝeoð, is found in Constitu- 
tion 23. 

136 Richard Sorabji, Time, Creation and the Continuum: Theories in Antiquity and the Early Mid- 
dle Ages (London: Duckworth, 1983), 294 n. 30. See also Blowers, Drama, 179-181, for the 
relevant literature. 

137 Wolfson, “The Identification of Ex Nihilo, 59. 
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nothing” denote different stages of creation. Thus, “out of God” refers to the 
antecedent divine thoughts about the universe—the blueprint discussed in 
Chapters Two and Three—whereas the phrase “out of nothing” signifies the 
physical beginning of the universe.!38 We encountered this distinction, though 
differently phrased, in Origen,!? and, as we have seen on that occasion, it is not 
unique to these two authors. I therefore concur with Tollefsen’s solution; I will 
return to the significance of this distinction shortly. What matters at this junc- 
ture is that it is highly improbable that someone, like Gregory, who preached 
the utter ontological difference between the created cosmos and the uncreated 
God,'*° would confuse creation and emanation. To take the “darkness deprived 
of divine command” as meaning an uncreated chaos would be equally unwar- 
ranted. But in order to decode this phrase I must turn to his complex notion of 
chaos. 

In the analysis of Gen 1:2, earlier discussed, Gregory presents chaos as a 
wisp of undifferentiated matter, as emptiness and barrenness.!*! Basil was of 
the same view.!”” The infertile, dark chaos was unable to cooperate (cuvepyetv) 
with God in order to be transformed into light. For the purposes of becom- 
ing active, it needed a divine nudge. This understanding is consistent with 
the point that divine “wisdom, will, and power” profoundly condition the cre- 
ation,!** corresponding to Basil’s Logos running through creation.!*° The divine 
nudge—“radiating through the darkness and flow of nature’—came as light.!46 
God’s light brightened the darkness and reconfigured it into light. Against this 
backdrop, the primordial light in Genesis was a divinely infused natural energy 
that made the chaos active and fertile, enabling it to synergise with the creator. 
The chaos changed into the light that traversed it. It follows that the “darkness 
deprived of divine command” does not mean an uncreated chaos. It refers to 
the inherent motionlessness and barrenness of the chaos left by itself. 

The reader stumbles here on another difficulty. Insofar as the chaos is itself 
God’s creation and divinely conditioned, its barrenness seems unthinkable. 
Gregory’s exegetical engagement of Gen 1:2 already makes clear that the idea of 


138 Tollefsen, “Cosmology,” 175-176. 

139 Principles 3.5.1.9-14; Song 3.210.20—-22. 

140 Scot Douglass, “Diastéma,” 227-228. Mateo-Seco, “Creation,” 185-186. 
141 Apology 17.28.12-15. 

142 Hexaemeron 5.2.29—35; 8.1.1—-19. 

143 Apology 16.27.8. 

144 Apology 64.71.21-72.15; 65.72.18-73.1; 69.75.19—-76.12. 

145 Hexaemeron 9.2.1—4,18-22. 

146 mTpoepavy Ev TO KovGW xai EvuwyTw THS pbaews (Apology 65.72.20-22). 
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a completely infertile chaos is abhorrent.!*” He even intimates elsewhere that 
all created beings are made for the use of other beings.!48 The original chaos 
therefore had to be fertile and serviceable, and it was not. The impasse is obvi- 
ous. The possibility of an authorial oversight regarding this contradiction is not 
entirely out of the question. This difficulty might denote however a deliberate 
paradox, perhaps with the intention of building a hypothetical case. If this were 
so, darkness and infertility are a metaphor for the creation’s dependence upon 
the creator. The perception of Gregory overlaps with the view of his traditional 
predecessors (discussed in Chapters Two, Four, and Five above) that the uni- 
verse is in permanent need of divine support. Either way, ultimately the chaos 
was not useless. It was the stuff which at God’s nudge or command became 
active, light, the ordered universe, diversified in the multiplicity of things cre- 
ated. What was barren became the prodigious source and cradle of everything 
that is. It became everything that is through the purposefulness and ongoing 
advancement of the successive orders of being discussed in Chapter Seven 
below. Here, Gregory’s speculative representation foreshadows the theory of 
cold dark matter of contemporary cosmology. This theory postulates a hierar- 
chical, upwards emergence of cosmic complexity.!49 

Whether or not Gregory’s chaos theory quite fits the bill of contemporary 
cold dark matter, his hypothetical case clarifies the meaning of the statement 
that light awaited the divine command (tò 8etov npóotaypa) while darkness 
was deprived of command (vev npoot&ypatos). Darkness and light are the two 
sides of one coin. Extrapolating the solution of Tollefsen for the physical cre- 
ation, the statement envisages two stages in the organisation of matter after its 
creation. During the first stage, unorganised matter remained in a chaotic state 
and by itself it would have stayed so, dark, latent, and infertile. In the second 
stage, God’s permeating energy activates the potentiality of the chaos, together 
generating light, and with it, being and order, through the ages. Gregory’s trans- 
formation of darkness into light upon the divine command corresponds to 
what Basil and John Chrysostom identified behind the metaphors of Gen 1:2, 
namely, a synergetic event.!5° Following Basil, for him the synergy between 
divine and natural forces is not a singular occurrence—it remains the norm 


147 Apology 17.29.12-13. 

148 Constitution 8.144.36—49. 

149 Iam grateful to Simon Litchfield for suggesting the analogy of cold dark matter for Gre- 
gory’s chaos. Details about this theory are readily available. Michael L. Balogh et al., “Test- 
ing Cold Dark Matter with the Hierarchical Build-Up of Stellar Light,’ MNRAS 385:2 (2008): 
1003-1014. Scott Donelson et al., “Cold Dark Matter,’ Science 274:5284 (1996): 69-75. 

150 Basil, Hexaemeron 2.3.38—42; 2.6.20-22; 5.2.29-35; 8.1.1-19. John Chrysostom, Genesis 3.1. 
One researcher reduced Gregory’s articulation of the principle of synergy to the natural 
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throughout the universe’s expansion.!*! This solution implicitly relates to Gre- 
gory’s view of creation as a single event and multiple events, which I address in 
the next section: the initial synergetic event precipitated a cascading series of 
similar events. 

The statement on darkness and light links well with the phrases earlier dis- 
cussed, “out of God” and “out of nothing.” In an attempt to organise Gregory’s 
discourse, I would propose that the relevant passages refer to a succession of 
moments in the prehistory of the universe. (If everything that occurs after the 
Big Bang is the object of Big History, then the moments discussed here are pre- 
historic.) While “out of God” designates the antecedent divine plan of creation, 
“out of nothing” encapsulates the creation of matter. The latter was initially in 
a dark, latent, and chaotic state, after which follows the activation of its poten- 
tialities in the form of light or order. So pieced together, Gregory’s enigmatic 
assertions refer to stages within processes of creating and arraying, instanti- 
ating and ordering.5? But the readers stumble here upon another difficulty: 
Gregory denies any conceptual difference between to create and to array the 
universe.!53 As with the previous difficulties, he does not seem to notice the 
inconsistency and Apology does not contain a direct solution to this puzzle. 
The solution for this inconsistency could be, again, to treat the matter from the 
viewpoint of the topic of creation as a single event and multiple events. This 
topic, indeed, builds upon the distinction between instantiating and order- 
ing. Anticipating my treatment of this topic, I would suggest that, to sort out 
the relation of darkness and light without contradicting Gregory’s doctrine of 
creation, the readers should bypass his statement about the conceptual syn- 
onymity of to create and to array. 

But there is yet another way of looking at this situation. This other angle 
requires to admit that Gregory left the matter undecided on purpose. Let me 


generative capabilities of the cosmos. See Elena Ene D-Vasilescu, “Gregory of Nyssa,” in 
The Early Christian World (2017), 1072-1086, esp. 1078. 

151 Apology 65.72.18-22. See also Kéckert, Christliche Kosmologie, 459-460. Blowers (Drama, 
220) discovered elsewhere a related term, “breathing together” (súunvora), which perfectly 
describes the situation: the created and the uncreated interact on a fundamental level and 
onan ongoing basis. The idea of a cosmos that breathes is ancient. See Jaeger, The Theology 
of the Early Greek Philosophers, 80. 

152 For the emergence of the fundamental elements from the primordial chaos, see Köckert, 
Christliche Kosmologie, 446-454. 

153 Tò yàp xatacxevdon, xai tò nomoa, obdev Soxel Stapépew xatà thv ëvvoiav (“for reasoning, 
to array and to create do not seem to differ in any way”; Apology 5.11.15). Reasoning, ëvvoia, 
indicates an epistemological approach, to which I return a little later. For more about 
Gregory’s related notion of ¿nivoa (reasoning, thought, reflection), see David Bradshaw, 
“Essence and Energies: What Kind of Distinction?” Analogia 6 (2019): 5-35, esp. 12-13. 
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explain. Since the statement about darkness and light supposedly answered 
Peter’s quest for clarity on the creation of heaven and earth, the addressee must 
have been startled as much as anyone else. Gregory’s answer is not plain, it is a 
conundrum. The situation has a distinctly Basilian ring. We discovered in Chap- 
ter Five that Basil employed the disciplina arcani to stir wonder, enquiry, con- 
templation, and doxology in his readers. His approach illustrates the heuristic 
pedagogy of the classical age, at least from Socrates onwards. Gregory emulates 
Basil’s example. First, he outlines more difficulties than Peter originally spot- 
ted and dismisses as trivial some of his questions. Second, by not providing his 
brother with clear answers, he means to sharpen his mind, to train his think- 
ing. This pedagogy—we have seen in Chapters Three, Four, and Five—does 
not offer definitive and straightforward answers. Instead, it sets a framework 
and fosters certain skills, training the readers in order to continue the quest 
for knowledge. That this is Gregory's pedagogical strategy becomes apparent 
at the end of the prologue, in a warning that Apology is about “exercising intel- 
lectually” (€yyupvd@w) and that it does not provide an “exegetical teaching” 
(S1Sacxaria eenyytia)!>* or normative solutions. 

His disciple, Evagrius Ponticus, indirectly corroborates my view of this mat- 
ter. We already know, from Chapter Four, that Evagrius ascribed to “Gregory 
the righteous” the habit of teaching his advanced students through obscure 
statements, which encouraged them to enquire and reflect. Only simple folk 
received clear instructions, for immediate edification.5> Gregory’s brother, 
Peter, might have therefore received the treatment of an advanced student. 
Of course, there is no way of knowing Peter’s reaction to his brother’s train- 
ing methods. One would hope that he learnt the lesson as any diligent student 
of his times would do, by appropriating the analytical tools which he received 
in order to pursue his search. Either way, given Gregory’s devotion for Origen— 
who, as we found out in Chapter Three, was a master pedagogue in the classical 
sense—the presence of heuristic protocols, here, should not come as a surprise. 
If my interpretation holds, then we might be given an opportunity here of sort- 
ing out another issue, namely, Apology’s meagre theological substance. By not 
supplying developed theological answers, Gregory must have encouraged Peter 
to draw his own conclusions from the available data. In the light of these heuris- 
tic protocols, moreover, Apology should not be treated like a scientific textbook 
of our time. 


154 Apology 6.13.20-14.2. 
155 Evagrius, The Gnostic 44.9-13. 
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I cannot conclude this discussion before pointing out that, apart from his 
veiled solutions and the launching of intellectual challenges, Gregory did dis- 
close important elements of his method, such as his selective approach to the 
topics. This approach transpires through his encouraging Peter to study certain 
things and his discouraging him from researching other things. The first cate- 
gory includes the origin of the universe in God's “will, wisdom, and power.”!56 
Peter’s own research had to complement the theological thinness of the trea- 
tise. The second category refers to topics such as the inconsistency of cause and 
effect in the manner in which the immaterial God created a material universe, 
spirit and matter, and how reality’s visible dimension emerged from the invis- 
ible.5” This distinction between topics worth pursuing and topics not worth 
pursuing indicates that although on the whole Apology is meant as a heuristic 
device for an advanced learner, Peter still needed basic guidance. If my intu- 
ition is correct, then what we read in the treatise is not everything that Gregory 
could have said—nor his best—but a teaching that at once instructed and 
enticed Peter to redouble his investigative skills and efforts. And since Gregory 
handled scientific data according to the criteria of spiritual guidance, Apology 
is an important witness to a long-forgotten tradition of learning for which—as 
Harrison pointed out—spiritual discipline, religion, philosophy, and science 
encroached upon each other’s territory.!58 

On this note, I turn to Gregory’s speculations on matter. 


2.2 A Theory of Matter 

After sketching the theological parameters of his discourse, we have seen in 
the preceding section, Gregory dismissed a series of futile questions that, he 
affirmed, deserved little attention. Among the sidelined topics were queries 
concerning the capacity of a boundless God to create a bounded reality, the 
relation between spirit and matter, and the nature of matter itself. At the end 
of the previous section I have proposed that in discriminating between worth- 
while and worthless topics Gregory offered guidance to his studious brother 
and that therefore the distinction was part of his heuristic pedagogy. Quite 


156 See for instance the sketch of comparative ontology in the following sentence: ‘Qç ópoð 
TÀ nAvTa TOÔ Oeod nepi Thv xtiow voetabat, Tò GéANpa, THY Copia, THY čúvapıv, THY odciay tv 
dvtwv (“everything that belongs to God, sc. will, wisdom, and power, are also noticed within 
the creation, (or in) the essence of existents”; Apology 7.15.6-8). 

157 Apology 7.15.8-15 contains a negative appraisal of vain inquisitiveness. The same questions 
feature in On the Soul and Resurrection, without being attributed to intemperate minds. 
See Athenagoras Kokkinakis, ‘Tev Eicaywyń,” in Ipyyoptou Núsoņç ‘Anavta tà “Epya, 1:9- 
124, esp. 53-54. Cf. Köckert, Christliche Kosmologie, 406. 

158 Harrison, Territories, 1-19, 29-33. 
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soon, however, and perhaps to stir Peter’s desire to explore these for himself, 
Gregory turned to the very “idle questions’—as Corsini called them!5°—he 
previously claimed to be of no interest. One such issue is the nature of matter. 
Corsini doubts that matter is a central topic to Apology’s discourse, particu- 
larly since Gregory disparages it as nonsense.!6° Whether central or peripheral, 
Gregory allocates generous space for its treatment, a fact that did not escape a 
number of scholars. Beginning by reviewing several relevant opinions, in what 
follows I look at aspects of his theory of matter. It will become obvious that this 
theory is instrumental towards grasping his view of chaos, which, in turn, is the 
key to unlock his cosmology. 

Callahan found in Gregory’s Constitution the proposal that matter’s core is 
immaterial.!©! Later, upon analysing On the Soul and Resurrection, Daniélou 
concluded that for Gregory matter originates in combinations of intelligible 
or immaterial qualities.6* In current parlance, at its core matter is informa- 
tion and energy. Other scholars have widened the scope, examining further 
relevant passages. Alexandre and Sorabji identified three significant texts sit- 
uated in Apology (PG 44, 69BC), On the Soul and Resurrection (PG 46, 124B- 
D), and Constitution 24 (PG 44, 212-213).163 In addressing the three passages, 
both scholars noticed Gregory’s effort to grapple with how an immaterial fac- 
tor, namely, God, can cause a material creation. The difficulty resided in that 
Gregory inherited from classical philosophy the concept of ontological solidar- 
ity between cause and effect. A material effect points to a material cause and, 
conversely, an immaterial cause would produce an immaterial effect. Build- 
ing upon Daniélou’s conclusion, Sorabji proposed that in order to surmount 
this difficulty Gregory deploys an “idealistic theory of matter” by which he 
construes material objects as accretions of divine thoughts and ideal quali- 
ties. Specifically, he would move “from a view about cause to a conclusion 
about creation which involves idealism.”!6* This approach, Sorabji continued, 
is not unlike Berkeley’s at the daybreak of modernity. Athenagoras Kokkinakis 


159 In his words, questions oisives. Corsini, “Nouvelles Perspectives,” 95-96. 

160 Corsini, “Nouvelles Perspectives,” 96. 

161 Callahan, “Greek Philosophy,” 42. 

162 Daniélou, “Grégoire de Nysse,’ 15-16. 

163 Alexandre, “L Exégése,” 161-162, 165-166. Sorabji, Time, 290-291. See references to this dis- 
cussion in Bradshaw, “Plato in the Cappadocians,’ 206-207 and Tollefsen, “Cosmology,” 
175-176. 

164  Sorabji, Time, 287, 290-294. Similarly, Kéckert (Christliche Kosmologie, 437, 439) discerns 
Platonic underpinnings in Gregory’s concepts of matter and nature. 
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embraced this opinion, presenting Gregory as a precursor of Berkeley In 
turn, Alexandre and Tollefsen opposed this possibility,!6* and my ensuing anal- 
ysis proves them right. 

The issue of an immaterial causation of material objects is far from sim- 
ple. We already know that in Apology, alongside the theological presupposi- 
tion of the divine “will, wisdom, and power” for the universe’s emergence and 
nature, Gregory considers material objects through a scientific lens. In tune 
with the physics of his time, he discerns matter and form or rather substance 
and quality. But he deploys these distinctions in order to articulate a theology 
of creation and to affirm the connection between God and matter. Alexan- 
dre observed that these distinctions led him to realise that—since the divine 
thoughts are not outside the world—the immaterial cause is able to operate 
on the level of matter.!6” As with Origen’s physics and Basil’s principle of syn- 
ergy, the divine thoughts determine the form of matter—its qualities—from 
within, not extrinsically. And since they are God’s imprint upon the cosmos, 
the divine thoughts mediate between the immaterial cause and the material 
effects. Idealism is restricted through infringement of the Platonic dogma of 
two realities: here, the metaphysical divide between intelligible and sensible 
or mind and matter is no longer applicable. Drawing on the doctrine of the 
incarnation, Bradshaw noted that Gregory’s idealism coupled with a realistic 
sense of matter.!68 In the same vein, Köckert explained that, here, idealism and 
realism hold together given that the qualities and the objects they constitute, 
albeit distinguishable, remain inseparable.!® This, she added, is an original 
solution despite its antecedents.!’”° Transcending both idealism and material- 
ism, this theory of matter therefore renders powerless the famous witticism 
of Bertrand Russell’s grandmother, “What is mind? no matter; what is matter? 
never mind.”!71 

We shall discover shortly that for Gregory the divine thoughts, the ideal 
qualities of matter, and the material objects are an inextricable whole. This con- 
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nection transpires through two passages within Apology, of which the scholars 
mentioned above ignore the second one. Here is the first excerpt: 


To finish (making) the existents, (God) the wholly mighty established 
forcefully and at once—by way of his wise and powerful will—everything 
of which matter consists. (These are the components:) what is light and 
what is heavy, dense and porous, soft and hard, moist and dry, cold and 
hot, also colour, shape, contour, and extension. Taken one by one, all these 
are mere thoughts and concepts; none of these constitutes matter of itself 
(od tt Tovtwv Eg’ Exvtod VAN Ectiv); they become matter when they con- 
verge into one another (cvvdpapdvta npc dAAnAa, vAN yivetar).!2 


The excerpt refers to God’s activity that conditions the instantiation of matter 
as a concrete, ordered, and complex reality. It coheres with previously analysed 
texts, such as those that discuss the barrenness of the original chaos and its 
incapacity to interact with the divine energies until God’s command.!”3 What 
makes possible the existence of concrete and organised matter, sc. the cosmos, 
are God’s wisdom and power that bring together a range of contrary quali- 
ties. The reference to divine power spares Gregory a detailed explanation— 
idealistic or otherwise—of how an immaterial cause produce material effects. 
In turn, the reference to divine wisdom suggests that the mechanics of cosmic 
emergence works according to reason, not by God’s arbitrary decisions, even 
though the staggering divine power is at work. The importance of this theolog- 
ical statement cannot be underestimated. Gregory views the material objects 
as combined ideal qualities, but the theological conditioning of reality cancel 
all doctrinaire idealism. It is not the qualities by themselves which constitute 
structured matter (où Tt Todtwv eg’ Exvtod Ay eotiv).!”4 The same statement 
excludes the materialistic reductionism of ancient atomistic theory. It is not 
the natural inclination of the atoms that leads them to aggregation. Idealism 
and materialism are not entirely incorrect, of course, as they refer to genuine 
aspects of reality. But they are incomplete because they ignore each other. They 
are wrong above all because they disregard divine wisdom and agency. This, 


172 Apology 7.16.4-1. I am grateful to David Runia for improving my initial translation. For 
notes on this passage, see Kokkinakis, ‘Tevua) Eicaywyń,; 54-56. For a synthesis of Nyssen’s 
understanding of “at once,” or the simultaneity of the qualities and the beings, see Radde- 
Gallwitz, A Literary Study, 16, 70-71. 

173 Apology 5.11.8-10; 16.27.8; 17.28.12-15. 

174 See Kockert, Christliche Kosmologie, 416. 
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precisely, is the message of the excerpt under consideration, which points to 
Gregory’s adherence to the principle of synergy, as discussed. 

My version of the text brings to the fore five pairs of contraries by repeat- 
edly including the conjunction “and,’ which does not appear in the original, 
between the first ten qualities. Only the last four qualities (colour, shape, con- 
tour, and extension) are not mutually opposite. The five pairs denote the diffi- 
culty of matter’s emergence by itself. Matter does not exist; matter becomes 
through the convergence of these opposites (cuvdpapdvta mpd¢g dMAyAa, AN 
yivetat). But, above all, it is the divine activity that facilitates—with both 
power and wisdom—the combination of incompatible qualities. If they com- 
bine naturally, the reference to God bringing them together would be of no 
use. 

Another reason for my highlighting the five pairs is to convey the sug- 
gestion—wholly consistent with Gregory’s views—that material creation is 
characterised by dynamism. Brian Daley mentioned the “dynamic qualities” 
of material reality.!”> The five pairs denote the workings of a contradictory 
dynamic at the heart of reality. Matter originates in inconsistency, opposition, 
and a fragile balance!”©—a flimsy order which, deprived of divine activity, 
could not escape from the barren darkness of the initial chaos. Here, Gregory’s 
theory of matter, depicting the fundamental inconsistency of reality, echoes 
Athanasius’ physics, while it also anticipates contemporary quantum physics. 
Corresponding to the original chaos that had the potential to become light but 
was unable to become so without the divine utterance, material beings do not 
solely originate in their material fabric and its ideal qualities, although these 
are their content. In order to be active, to properly exist, both the primordial 
chaos and the material beings depend also on God who operates through the 
immaterial network of principles—the divine thoughts—permeating created 
reality. Regardless of the scale, as with Basil’s natural theory, reality emerges at 
the intersection of natural and supernatural forces. 

The theories of chaos and matter overlap. Given their inescapable corre- 
spondence, they can be harmonised as follows. By itself, matter is invisible, 
unstructured, inactive, and void, utterly deprived of substance. Although its 
qualities can be considered in the abstract, intrinsically matter is identical to 


175 Brian E. Daley, ““The Human Form Divine”: Christ's Risen Body and Ours According to 
Gregory of Nyssa,” SP 41 (2006): 301-318, esp. 306-307. 

176 Iam grateful to David Runia who pointed out in a personal conversation that this stance 
evokes Philo’s De Plantatione 10, where the elements would attack each other without 
divinely set boundaries. 
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chaos.!”’ It is potentiality, not instantiation; a promise, not reality. What makes 
concrete beings out of potentiality and the ordered universe out of chaos is the 
divinely activated convergence of the opposite qualities listed above. Cosmic 
reality is the emergent phenomenon. And since Gregory represents the coming 
into being of all existents according to this schema, he undoubtedly shares with 
Basil the view that the cosmic advent is an ongoing event, not a once and for 
all, illo tempore occurrence.!’® He must allude to this understanding by alter- 
nating two different tenses in the relevant passage. Initially he uses the past 
tense (God “brought together”) only to shift to the present tense (“they become 
matter”). Unless this is a redactional mistake, the alternation of tenses means 
that what happened once—in the beginning—occurs continually, throughout 
the movement of the universe. The cosmos, or matter organised on a grand 
scale, was made once and is being made continuously out of the potentiali- 
ties of chaos—the abstract, immaterial qualities of created matter—a process 
which corresponds to the contemporary notions of quantum fluctuations and 
cold dark matter. Either way, Gregory’s theories of matter-making and universe- 
making go hand in hand. 

What we retain from all this is that, in the presence of God’s wisdom and 
power, the fundamental immaterial qualities aggregate into concrete material 
beings and these into a cosmos. In preparation of the next step of my analysis, 
I must once again point out that for Gregory matter is in essence concretised 
information or embodied rationality. Whether information is called quality, 
concept, number, pattern, or programme, matter is the hardware activated by 
a software. It is this perception—which reverberates in contemporary cosmol- 
ogy!”8—that prompts him to introduce the ancient theory of the Logos as an 
organising principle. This is the topic of the next passage, which develops the 
statement about God's deed as word or commandment!®° that gives structure 
to the creation, here bringing the fundamental element of light or fire into 
being. Here is the text: 


Everything that comes into being is generated by means of reason (nâv 
TO yivópevov, Aoyw yivetat), and nothing that is divinely constituted can be 


177 Apology 16.27.10. See Alexandre, “L’ Exégése,” 172-174 and Wallace-Hadrill, View of Nature, 
14. 

178 See Basil, Hexaemeron 9.2.1-4,18-22. 

179 Contemporary cosmologists do not shy away, however, from pointing to a rationality 
which, transcending the material universe, is nevertheless inseparable from the natural 
world. Barrow, The Origin of the Universe, 45. Davies, The Mind of God, 16, 57. Kaku, Parallel 
Worlds, 17-18, 196-198, 356. 
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thought of as irrational, fortuitous, and spontaneous. We must have faith, 
therefore, that a certain wise and organising principle (Adyov twa cogév te 
xal texvixov) lies within each of the (created) beings.!*! 


Gregory makes plain that nothing can exist apart from the divine milieu or 
without being anchored in a rational principle of divine origin (nâv tò ywo- 
pevov, Adyw yivetat). This stance serves well the current conversations between 
theologians and cosmologists who, we have seen above, agree that the mate- 
rial universe and the things within it, including life, possess an informational 
or rational foundation. That said, while contemporary scientists do not rush to 
acknowledge the divine source of cosmic rationality, Gregory’s physics is the- 
ologically shaped. The qualities that enable the emergence of material objects 
are manifestations of a deeper reality, namely, the divine rationality or the 
divine thoughts, bearing the signature of God’s Logos (Adyov tive copév te xai 
texvixov). Matter consists of information, or conceptual qualities, on the level 
of which created beings are in contact with the divine rational principle, God’s 
Logos, who actively orders all things from within. 

Elsewhere, Gregory further nuances creation’s rationality and the involve- 
ment of the Logos in the material world. He mentions there “the Logos present 
within the nature of the creation” (tov ¿yxeipevov TH poos THs xTITEWs Adyov).182 
Yet elsewhere he draws attention to “a certain divine Logos who imperatively 
establishes each of the wondrous beings that come into existence” (éxdotov TOV 
ywoueva Savpdtwy Adyos tic Gelog xaOnyeitat mpogtaxtIxd¢).!83 As for Basil, Gre- 
gory’s cosmos is the workshop of divine activity—an activity which permeates 
the creation and imprints in all things the seal of divine rationality. Even with- 
out including musical imagery, these passages evoke Clement’s depiction of a 
world full of logos. Either way, Gregory envisions a universe inseparable from 
its divine source that actively permeates it and contributes to the actualisa- 
tion of its natural potentialities. And since the Logos is the universe's ultimate 
ground of being, though irreducible to it, the qualities which aggregate in the 
concreteness of beings manifest the thoughts and intentions of the Logos.!8+ 


181 Apology10.2-6. I thank David Runia for improving my initial translation. Sorabji altogether 
ignored this passage. In turn, Alexandre, “L Exégése,’ 169, referred to the relevant column 
in PG (44, 73A) only in relation to fire/light. Gregory could have borrowed the link between 
existence and reason from the atomists. See Freter, “Democritus on Being,” 74. 

182 Apology 26.40.7. 

183 Apology 64.71.21-22. I am grateful to David Runia for this improved version of my initial 
translation. 

184 Alexandre, Le Commencement du Livre, 89. Blowers, “Beauty,” 15. Kokkinakis, “Tevuey Eica- 
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Against this backdrop, reality’s algorithm develops into the following 
schema. Material beings are actualisations of creation’s natural potentialities 
or embodied forms of immaterial qualities; the latter translate the thoughts 
of the Logos and thus connect the material world with the divine; God is 
actively present everywhere, throughout the spacetime continuum or “the 
warped geometry of space and time,”!85 working together with and through the 
natural processes of the created universe. In the mathematical idiom of our 
age, this amounts to saying that the numbers of nature mediate between the 
divine reason and the concrete world of material objects. It is this realisation 
that prompts Gregory to assert that everything within the cosmos stems from a 
profound level of order that excludes both atheistic interpretations and facile 
notions of randomness. Thus, under the guise of his theory of matter, Gregory 
rehearses originally the proof of God from order already encountered in the 
thought of his contemporary, Athanasius.!8° 

All this confirms the apologetic nature of the treatise under consideration. 
In the same way that the ancients were able to discover patterns behind hap- 
penings and geodesics in the chaos of movement—like the golden ratio— 
contemporary scientists glance, beyond indeterminacy and serendipity, at lev- 
els of order which they articulate by way of quantum physics, chaos theory, and 
fractal theory. In short, as Asimov would say, “chaos turns out to have an under- 
lying order.”!87 Gregory proved to be a creative contributor to this tradition. 

Having reviewed Gregory’s theological theory of matter, which addresses the 
infinitesimal scale of created reality, I must now return to an aspect of his view 
of the macrocosm. Specifically, it is his dialectic of the creation as a single event 
and multiple events. 


2.3 A Single Event and Multiple Events 

Gregory’s reflections on matter point the reader to a series of binaries per- 
taining to the universe’s dynamism, such as potentiality and actuality, being 
and becoming, chaos and order, stasis and movement. In what follows I pro- 
pose that he treats these binaries under the guise of creation as both a single 
event and multiple events. I mentioned this topic for the first time during 
the discussion about his interpretation of the first verse of Genesis. To antic- 
ipate the ensuing analysis, the first verse signifies creation as a single event, 
while the verses leading to the fourth day of creation denote a series of events. 
The dialectic of one and many escaped Giet, who pointed out that while Basil 


185 I borrow the phrase from Barnes and Lewis, The Cosmic Revolutionary’s Handbook, 12. 
186 Athanasius, Gentiles 38, 42 etc. See Chapter Two. 
187 Asimov, Prelude to Foundation, 25. 
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refers to a gradual process of creation Gregory focuses on creation as a single 
event.!88 Very recently, Zacchuber echoed this view by asserting that “there 
can be no doubt that he [sc. Gregory] accords priority to the level of unity, 
being, or ousia.”!89 In turn, Alexandre spotted the dialectical dimension of Gre- 
gory’s approach, but she chose to analyse only his reading of the first two verses 
of the narrative.!9° Kéckert continued Alexandre’s approach and concluded, 
aptly, that given this dialectical aspect the received view about two creations 
in Gregory—of which the aspect of unity has priority over diversity—must be 
revised. The perspectives of a single event and multiple events cohere.!%! Tak- 
ing my cue from Alexandre and Kéckert’s views, I now proceed to consider the 
broader context, that is, Gregory’s treatment of the first and the fourth days 
of the narrative. I refer the perspectives of a single event and multiple events 
to contemplative and to scientific viewpoints, respectively, in solidarity with 
the distinction between description and interpretation found from Clement to 
Basil to Gregory himself. 

We shall soon discover that Gregory finds no contradiction between the two 
perspectives. The cosmos is ideal and real, ordered and evolving, and static 
and dynamic at the same time. The dialectic of unity and multiplicity there- 
fore is the best way of articulating reality, for it bridges the binaries instead of 
annulling them. He treated this matter on two occasions, briefly, soon after the 
lengthy prologue of Apology,!9? and extensively, right before the epilogue.!93 To 
the first occurrence of the topic I must now turn. 


2.3.1 Apology 8-9 

After discussing the wisdom and power of God as prerequisites of creation, in 
the eighth chapter Gregory addresses the opening word of Genesis. We already 
know that he preferred the rendition of Aquila, ¿v xepaAaiw (“in general” or 
“in summary”), to the Septuagint’s ¿v dpyf (“in the beginning”).!% In my earlier 
dealing with this matter I suggested that Gregory prioritised Aquila’s version 
due to its usefulness for articulating the topic of a single event and multiple 


188 Giet, “Introduction,” 28-32. 

189 Zachhuber, The Rise of Christian Theology, 58. Similarly, Brown (The Days of Creation, 33) 
expressed the view that Gregory deemphasised the chronological aspect in favour of the 
ontological one. 

190 Alexandre, “L’ Exégése,” 160. It goes the same for Lollar, Contemplation of Nature, 136-137. 

191 Köckert, Christliche Kosmologie, 437-438. 

192 Apology 8.16.1-9.19.12. 

193 Apology 64.71.19-74.80.22. 

194 Apology 8.16.14-17.1. 
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events. But as Hans Urs von Balthasar and Alexandre noted!° a more imme- 
diate reason must have conditioned his preference. Aquila’s version proclaims 
more clearly than the Septuagint a God able to bring the universe into exis- 
tence out of nothing and all at once, “together” (&§pdw¢) and within an “indi- 
visible” (&xapéç) moment.!°° It befits the divine to create all things “together” 
and to perceive them as one, “indivisibly,’ at a glance. The first word of Gene- 
sis therefore presents “all things (as they are) perceived by the divine eye (t@ 
Oeiw dpa). It is from this divine vantage point that creation is a single 
event and one reality. This conclusion corresponds to a contemplative view of 
the universe. 

The ninth chapter introduces a very different perspective. When one exam- 
ines the concrete modes in which the existents are brought into being, and as 
the rest of the scriptural narrative recounts,!%° creation appears as a series of 
events. In contrast with the contemplative view of the creation as a single event, 
this perspective matches the treatise’s overall scientific or analytical outlook. 

Gregory addresses creation’s sequence by way of two classifications. A first 
taxonomy explicitly includes, in this order, the heaven, the ether, the stars, the 
fire, the air, the sea, the earth, animals, and plants.!99 The second taxonomy 
generally mentions the first element, the second, the third, the fourth, the fifth 
etc.29° God brings into existence all these elements and beings at the appropri- 
ate time, adhering to a wise order that corresponds to the divine wisdom which 
operates at a fundamental level in the making of matter.2°! Elsewhere we read 
that this divinely ordered process takes the form of a purposeful evolutionary 
development: “the nature of things advances in order, necessarily completing 


195 Hans Urs von Balthasar, Presence and Thought: An Essay on the Religious Philosophy of Gre- 
gory of Nyssa (San Francisco: Ignatius Press, 1995), 30. Alexandre (“L Exégeése,” 162-164) 
highlighted the Basilian source of this view. Basil’s friend, Ambrose, appropriated the same 
view in his own Hexaemeron. J.C.M. van Winden, “In the Beginning: Some Observations 
on the Patristic Interpretations of Genesis 1, 1,’ in Arche: A Collection of Patristic Studies by 
J.C.M. van Winden, ed. J. den Boeft and D.T. Runia (Leiden: Brill, 1997), 61-77, esp. 63. 

196 Apology 8.17.11; 16.26.16-18. 

197 Apology 918.12. See Kéckert, Christliche Kosmologie, 424-426. 

198 Apology 9.18.8-9. 

199 Apology 9.18.1. 

200 Apology g.18.13-19.4. PG 44, 72BC contains a reference to fire as the first element in this 
second list, which contradicts the order of the elements in the first list. By excluding the 
word zp (fire), Drobner significantly contributed to the clarity of the text. 

201 Apology 10.2-6. Sorabji altogether ignored this passage. In turn, Alexandre (“L Exégeése,” 
169) referred to the relevant column in PG (44, 73A) only in relation to fire/light. Here, 
Gregory follows once again Philo. Runia, Philo in Early Christian Literature, 252. 
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the previous ones by the steps that follow.’2°? The two statements, one about 
God's work and the other about the movement of nature, complement each 
other, once again describing reality as synergy. Here, Gregory does not follow 
Basil’s direct fashion, preferring Origen’s implicit articulation of the topic. As 
a result, the cosmos is in motion, growing ever more complex by the ongo- 
ing actualisation of nature's latent potentialities.2°% But complexity is not only 
about multiplicity. It entails structure, order—the coherence of creation as a 
single event—which denotes God's wisdom. Alexandre perfectly captured this 
situation: “La création du monde par Dieu est globale, simultanée (48960), mais 
elle se déploie dans l espacement (õı&otnpa), selon un ordre, un enchainement 
(tdEtc, clouds, dxoAov@ta) prévu en sa totalité par la prescience divine.’ 
These chapters on creation as a single event and multiple events present 
therefore two complementary views of the cosmic reality, as unity and diversity, 
or rather unity in diversity. The key to understand this situation is the percep- 
tion of the cosmos as complex, ordered, dynamic, and evolving. Gregory returns 
to this solution through the botanical analogy of a sowed seed not yet grown 
into a plant. The way the plant exists within the seed in potentiality, “initially 
all things were potentially (Suvéyet) within God’s desire ... not at all in actual- 
ity (vepyete).”295 In that state, perfectly unified and coherent, the universe was 
folded within itself, not yet unfolded—it was an “unseen simplicity,’2° to para- 
phrase Barnes and Lewis, or rather a physical singularity. The universe, then, 
“was and was not” (iv xai oùòx Hv).207 It was potentially there, but not in reality. 
The essence of all things, ousia, is initially the promise of things to come, not 
the existents themselves. The primordial chaos contained everything at once, 
the “principles, causes, and potentialities” of all things.?°° But in order to exist, 


202 ý pblatg TAV Svtwv SV dxorobBov BadiCovon, tò &vayxaiwç toils npoyeyovóoiv Enduevov ekepyaCe- 
tat (Apology 25.37.11-13). The statement concludes a discussion begun in Apology 24.36.2- 
37.10. Gregory already rehearsed this approach in Constitution 8 (PG 44, 144.55-145.23). 
A similar evolutionary perspective, which includes human beings, features in Gregory’s 
younger contemporary, Nemesius (On Human Nature 1.3.13—4.16). 

203 For the notion of simultaneous creation, or “a single event,’ as potentiality, see Blowers, 
Drama, 112-113, 146-153 (the latter pages dealing more with anthropology than with cos- 
mology). 

204 Alexandre, “L Exégése,” 160. Cf. Zachhuber, The Rise of Christian Theology, 56-58. 
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sors, see Köckert, “The Seed,” 27-32 and Christliche Kosmologie, 465-481. Other scholars 
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like the seed becoming a plant, individual beings (tà xa’ gxactov)*° have to 
advance from potentiality to actuality or full reality.2!° Latent potentiality—or 
the universe’s fundamental unity—is sequentially actualised and ordered by 
way of the multiple events of creation’s dynamic evolution. It is in only in this 
way that the pieces of Gregory’s worldview begin to interlock. 


2.3.2 Apology 64-74 

As a preamble to the topic of the third heaven," one of Peter’s concerns,”!” the 
relevant chapters return to the creation as a single event and multiple events.?!3 
The matter is tackled at length, highlighting better than before the dialectical 
relation between the first and the fourth days of creation. 

Peter wondered why the Genesis account does not connect the first created 
light and the celestial bodies of the fourth day.?! Gregory could have easily 
dismissed the impasse by glorifying the almighty God who so wished things 
to be done and by invoking scriptural infallibility. Such an answer would have 
been consistent with his devotion to the Scriptures?” and his view of creation’s 
evolution in the parameters of the God’s “wisdom, will, and power.”2!6 But he 
chose to address the issue against the backdrop of his customary naturalism. 
His solution is ingenious, drawing on the physics of light. What he proposes 
is that the light (Gen 1:3) that “sprang forth before everything else””!” denotes 
the universe's consistency as a single event or one reality. Light as an expres- 
sion of cosmic unity is not an isolated motif,#!® but Gregory’s pitch features 
among its earliest Christian iterations. What matters is that his view of the pri- 
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210 For this process, see Radde-Gallwitz, A Literary Study, 16; Johannes Zachhuber, “Pléréma,” 
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mordial light overlaps with and clarifies the meaning he identified in the first 
word of the narrative. Light reveals the universe’s homogenous substance and 
energy. In turn, the sidereal bodies of the fourth day of creation relate to the 
sequential development of the cosmos. They illustrate a series of events that 
result in cosmic multiplicity and complexity. While the first line of Genesis (“in 
the beginning God made heaven and earth”) “refers to the fact that (God) cre- 
ated the wholeness of beings (tò TAnpwua THv Ovtwv), the (scriptural) discourse 
resolved to distinctly display the becoming of each being (thv yiwopevyy Exdotov 
té&v évtwv) by a natural order of sorts (év té&Eet tvi puowh).”2!9 This statement 
should be taken both epistemologically and ontologically. 

In epistemological terms, it is a matter of double perception. The single 
event of creation that encompasses the totality of the universe (tò TANPwua TOV 
dvtwv) is narratively described according to naturalist principles (év téEet tvi 
gvotxy) as a series of events leading to the instantiation of the existents (thv 
yvopévyy exdotov Tav Ovtwv). The scriptural account therefore illustrates two 
different viewpoints, one divine, or theological, and one natural, or scientific. 
As they are incommensurable, these viewpoints neither agree nor disagree. 
Contradiction is impossible because they do not read as successive lines on 
one page, one after the other. They tell altogether different stories about a real- 
ity irreducible to a single viewpoint. Here, Gregory appears to develop Basil’s 
point about bodies perceived as both simple and complex.?2° But this is not to 
say that the two perspectives intersect. As they are equally valid, they comple- 
ment each other epistemologically by highlighting different aspects of reality. 

In ontological terms, it is purely a matter of physics. The single event initi- 
ated multiple events or processes of increasing diversification which resulted 
in the universe’s multiplicity. In the words of Gregory, “up to then (sc. the divine 
command), (light) was gathered within itself, coextensive with the whole (rept 
EauTyy yOpotcuevy xai mepitoAotca tò mé&v), but after (the commandment) it 
diversified into what was shared and what distinct (mpd¢ tà cvyyevi te xai 
xatánàa Staxpivetat) with reference to its own parts.’22! Initially, light was 
homogeneous and coextensive with the nature of the primordial universe, 
locked inside the darkness of chaos, of the initial singularity. It was unlocked 
at the propitious time and it has become the energetic—luminous—content 
of the many and diverse forms of material aggregation. As such, the expanding 


219 Apology 64.72.10-15. 
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cosmos and all its complexity stream out of the ontological unity called light, 
without ever breaking off from it. This is another expression of nature’s homo- 
geneity, echoing Athanasius and Basil’s views. We retain that Gregory produces 
a view of the universe simultaneously comprehensive and detailed.22? 

Against this backdrop, of an exegetical importance is that what one might 
infer from Gregory's position is that sidereal diversity is mentioned only in 
the fourth stage of the narrative because this is when our cosmic neighbour- 
hood had taken a familiar shape. But he does not address this matter explicitly. 
What he does say is that the three days—which, according to the creation nar- 
rative, separate the original light from the astronomical bodies of the fourth 
day—represent the necessary time for all things to be illumined and so reach 
concreteness, becoming visible to observers.2?3 Which is the same. 

Whether from an epistemological or an ontological perspective, his theory 
of light once again articulates cosmic complexity as unity and multiplicity. This 
comprehensive and detailed view of the universe was as problematic then as 
it is today. The contemporary quest for a theory of everything experiences sim- 
ilar difficulties.22* In what follows I consider this complex articulation more 
closely, focusing upon its ontological dimension. 

Light, this “fiery and luminous (nupwdys¢ xai pwtiotıxý) power of the cre- 
ation,”??5 signifies unity when it refers to the cosmos as a totality, but denotes 
diversity when it refers to the seven celestial spheres.226 Gregory borrows the 
latter concept from the Ptolemaic system, which, like the fire itself, is absent 
from Genesis. And given that the Ptolemaic spheres belong to the realm of 
astronomy?’ (thus they do not include the rabbinic cosmography of the seven 
spiritual heavens), he engages in a physicalist rewriting of the scriptural narra- 
tive. Particularly his explanations for the way that light expands and diversifies 
into cosmic complexity are of a physical nature. His view looks surprisingly 
modern. 

Corresponding to the ascent of the created existent from the mineral to 
the vegetal to the animal to the intellectual—discussed in Constitution?2®— 
Apology’s universe unfolds through “the stretch of time” (ypovov čiopa). It 
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moves from the original unity to the seven sidereal spheres through a “seven- 
fold division” (see extayy pepioðývar), resulting in as many kinds of luminous 
radiation, solar, lunar, stellar etc.2?9 Time therefore—which finds metaphori- 
cal expression in the seven scriptural days of creation—is the process of cos- 
mic movement and diversification.23° Time is integral to what Kéckert calls 
“diakrisis-cosmogony,” the natural process of differentiation.?#! Through nat- 
ural differentiation, the original light generates the sidereal bodies, of which 
some are sources and others receptors of light. Several chapters later, Gregory 
returns to this process by stating that the “general and shared light” (xa8oAud 
te xal yevixy eas) of the origins first “circumscribed the contours of the fir- 
mament” (enyxorovenoe tod otepewpatos neptypagh) and then, “circling, estab- 
lished the cycles of fire” (t) xuxAotepet neptóðw tod mupd¢ ópıoðetoa).232 By rep- 
resenting diversification as a fiery process, cosmic dynamism—‘“permanent 
mobility”233— explains why all things are light, why all are fire. Energy perme- 
ates everything as the very essence of things yet taking different shapes accord- 
ing to the specific parameters and movements of the astronomical objects. This 
is, succinctly, how the celestial bodies of the seven spheres came into being, 
through the dynamic variation of light. 

Gregory had more to say about the cosmic differentiation. In Apology 72- 
74,754 he noted that creation’s homogeneity, signified by the primordial light, 
fluctuates together with the movement of beings, their speed, and other phys- 
ical particularities.2°5 As in Aristotelian physics,?36 what causes movement are 
the tensions and tendencies inherent to the fundamental elements and the nat- 
ural qualities of things,23” not extraneous factors. And as the elements tend to 
“distance themselves from one another,’?38 the natural qualities of existents 
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determine their destination, their place in the universe.*°9 Specifically, lighter 
objects move upwards, constituting the higher spheres, whereas the heavier 
ones move downwards, constituting the lower spheres. 

Gregory explains how this process occurs in a couple of ways. The first is the 
scriptural example of separation between dry land and the sea or—in terms 
of the fundamental elements—between earth and water.2# The primordial 
light came to be divided into the celestial bodies of the fourth day in the same 
way.?*! Of course, this is an analogical statement about differentiation, not an 
explanation of the phenomenon. Second, and proving once again his scien- 
tific cast of mind, he devises a physical experiment by mixing liquid mercury, 
water, and oil.242 He notices that the mixed components—signifying the ini- 
tial chaos—naturally tend to separate from one another. The mercury plunges 
to the bottom of the vessel, the oil moves towards the surface, while the water 
remains in between the other two ingredients. In like manner, the homoge- 
nous light of creation becomes diversified into the various celestial spheres 
and bodies due to their respective weight and speed.2* This experiment is def- 
initely more interesting than the previous explanation but, since it draws on 
another analogy, ultimately it is not very convincing. Only modern experiments 
have produced satisfactory explanations of how the universe’s fundamental 
stuff has become—as it still does—the many things around us. The conclusion 
that the primordial light was transformed into the diversity of the cosmos is 
nevertheless significant. In reaching this conclusion and as a precursor to Gros- 
seteste’s medieval cosmology of light,2** Gregory anticipates perceptions of our 
own age, provided, of course, that light is understood as energy. As Basarab 
Nicolescu states, the complex universe is made out of a prodigiously diversi- 
fied energy.2*5 What is certain is that in referring to the diversification of the 
primordial light Gregory perceives the expanding universe as fundamentally 
homogenous.?46 


239 Gregory stated that what conditions the “place” of each star and constellation are their 
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Homogeneity furthermore means for him, alongside consistency, orderli- 
ness. Behind the overwhelming scenery of cosmic differentiation, he notices 
a deeper ground of unity, an intrinsic “order” (td) related to “the sequence 
(dxoAov8iav) of creation of the beings.”24’ This principle of order is inher- 
ently natural?48 and manifests itself through the process of specification. The 
immovable fundamental order of created beings and their natural mobility 
characterise the cosmos.’ Order is stable and nature is in motion. The uni- 
verse consequently is both changing and unchanging. This synthesis of order 
and movement, unity and multiplicity, reveals the originality of Gregory's rep- 
resentation of nature and its independence from its ancient sources. 

His worldview indeed is unaffected by the tensions of most ancient cosmolo- 
gies, which experienced difficulties in bridging movement and order, multiplic- 
ity and unity. What facilitated his success is beyond doubt his commitment 
to Christian theology, which deploys a range of paradoxes in formulating the 
mystery of God as triunity. Gregory must have taken his cue in cosmology from 
Nicene theology. After all, as one scholar has pointed out, he was not insensitive 
to the marks of the Trinity within the cosmos.?5° At any rate, his notion of an 
underlying order that doubles nature’s movement was the road less travelled 
in his time. It likewise predates by many centuries the current quest for inte- 
grative models of complexity able to account for coherence and change in an 
expanding universe. The fact that Gregory could not employ the tools of con- 
temporary mathematics, physics, and cosmology does not make his insight less 
impressive and his approach less scientific. It is unfortunate, therefore, that the 
historians of science overlook his contributions.2>! 

To bring this discussion to a close, we retain a number of matters. First, the 
double approach to the topic of creation as a single event and multiple events. 
In an epistemological sense, as with Clement, this paradox betrays the limi- 


247 Apology 71.77.16-17. 

248  tdEet tvi pvo) (“a natural order of sorts”; Apology 73.79.14). 

249 ý pèv TaEIC ev TovTOIS TO dulvytoV ëxer ý SE Lats Tò &erxivntov (“while the order in these (bod- 
ies) is immovable, (their) nature is ever-moving”; Apology 72.78.15-16). 

250 David Bentley Hart, “The Mirror of the Infinite: Gregory of Nyssa on the Vestigia Trinitatis, 
MTh 18:4 (2002): 541-561. 

251 John Gribbin stated that nothing really happened in science after the ancient Greeks and 
up until Copernicus. See his Science: A History 1543-2001 (London: Penguin Books, 2003), 
4. While believing that something did happen, David C. Lindberg made no mention of 
Gregory. See his “Early Christian Attitudes toward Nature,” 57-72. Although he mentioned 
Gregory’s contributions, Stramara, “Surveying the Heavens,” 153-155, altogether ignored 
Apology. In turn, Wallace-Hadrill (View of Nature, 38) believed that Gregory’s work “is of 
little importance in the history of scientific thought.’ 
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tations of human mind, unable to grasp the complex unity of reality. Human 
mind considers cosmic multiplicity in its temporal unfolding, or the multiple 
events, whereas the divine or contemplative gaze circumscribes the whole at 
a glance, as a single event. In an ontological sense, the universe’s fundamen- 
tal unity becomes multiplicity through a natural process of differentiation. 
Creation as a single event generates multiple events. Second, and related, the 
complexity of Gregory’s grasp of reality. His perception of creation as a sin- 
gle event and multiple events denotes his capacity for complex thinking; we 
already encountered it in his treatment of chaos and material emergence. His 
approach escaped the ancient reductionist representations which were unable 
to reconcile the material and the immaterial, order and movement, unity and 
diversity. It would have likewise avoided modern pitfalls such as the creation- 
ist focus on a single event and the evolutionist focus on multiple events. Third, 
Gregory’s theologically conditioned naturalism. Created reality is entirely nat- 
ural, but divine factors internally condition its parameters and rhythms. 

The aspects of unity and diversity, potentiality and actuality, being and 
becoming, stability and movement fascinated him. His main concern how- 
ever was to point out how everything occurred—orderly,?5? not randomly?53— 
within the divine wisdom. The rigorous description of the universe’s emer- 
gence and other natural phenomena according to the science of his time is 
but one side of his treatise. The other side—the interpretation of that descrip- 
tion in the light of Genesis and the doctrine of creation—reveals Gregory’s true 
apologetic desire to produce a Christian worldview. 


3 Conclusions 


This chapter discussed aspects of Christian worldview present in Gregory of 
Nyssa’s Apology. What stirred my interest in this treatise is the silence of later 
tradition about it. To make sense of this situation, I proposed that it is its meta- 
physical, spiritual, and theological meagreness—doubled by a disproportion- 
ate preference for lengthy scientific descriptions—that may have led to lack of 
attention. It is possible that because of the same reasons the treatise does not 
fare much better in its contemporary reception, given the overall lack of inter- 
est that humanities scholars show in matters scientific. To compensate for the 
current lack of awareness, in the first half of the chapter I considered its main 


252 THC Kata TÒ epektic àxodovbiagç (“after a successive order”; Apology 9.19.4-5). 
253 ov AÙTOMATW TIVİ cuVTLXig, KATH TIVa &TAXTOV Kal Tuyaiav popåv (“not as an autonomous 
occurrence, like some disordered and random product”; Apology 9.19.5-6). 
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characteristics and relation to Basil’s Hexaemeron, and then allocated the sec- 
ond half to Apology’s significant contributions to the early Christian cosmology. 
Let me detail some of my most important findings. 

Against the common view that it is an exegetical tract, I showed that Apology 
is, as its title makes plain, an apologetic writing. My interpretation accounts for 
Gregory’s obvious preference for scientific explanations of physical phenom- 
ena, the scanty exegetical material included in the work, and the author's trans- 
parent desire to propose a theologically conditioned representation of real- 
ity. His strategy radically differs from the modern god-of-the-gaps approach?5+ 
which attempts to fill the blank spots within the developing scientific theories 
by theological statements. Recent history proves the god-of-the-gaps approach 
a failure, the expanding body of knowledge leaving no room for supernatural- 
ist explanations. In turn, while he was convinced that the cosmos points to its 
creator, Gregory found no difficulty in explaining the natural phenomena in 
a scientific perspective. It is not theology that fills the gaps of the developing 
scientific narrative; the sciences fill the gaps in the Christian worldview. This 
is not to say that God’s action is out of the question. Gregory’s naturalism is 
open at both ends, namely, towards theology and the sciences. In the footsteps 
of Origen and Basil, he subscribed to the principle of synergy, believing that all 
things in nature occur through the ongoing interaction of divine and cosmic 
energies, not by discontinuous divine interventions. Understanding nature in 
this way, he was spared the futile effort to replace the scientific data by theo- 
logical hypotheses. He respected the integrity and autonomy of both theology 
and the sciences. 

Apology represents a valuable guide for anyone who works for the theologi- 
cal interpretation of contemporary science. Contemporary theologians should 
approach the current scientific paradigm the way Gregory tackled the scien- 
tific framework of his own time—not by overriding the tasks of science, but by 
articulating a theologically conditioned and scripturally rooted interpretation 
of cosmology. In the second part of the chapter I surveyed several examples of 
his handling of challenging topics, such as the relationship between God and 
the cosmos, the structure of matter, the universe as an emergent phenomenon, 


254 See the chapters of Colin A. Russell, “The Conflict of Science and Religion,” 12-17; Fred- 
erick Suppe, “Epistemology,” 27-34; Kenneth J. Howell, “Theodicy,’ 85-87, in The History 
of Science and Religion in the Western Tradition: An Encyclopedia, ed. Garry B. Ferngren, 
GRLH 1833 (New York: Garland Publishing, 2000), 13, 27, 31, 86. Cf. Victor Reppert, “The 
Argument from Reason,” in The Blackwell Companion to Natural Theology, ed. William 
Lane Craig and J.P. Moreland (Chichester: Blackwell Publishing Ltd, 2009), 344-390, 
esp. 384-386. 
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and the creation as a single event and multiple events. Through extrapola- 
tion, these cases may inform contemporary theologians on how to convey the 
message of Genesis—or, more broadly, the Christian doctrine of creation— 
through the available scientific channels, not despite or against them. To that 
end I suggested a few possible parallels between Gregory’s representation of 
reality and contemporary science. One case is his understanding that the phe- 
nomena occurring at the scale of the infinitely small affect the macrocosm, a 
point which anticipates the contemporary quest for a quantum cosmology. It 
is my conviction that Apology transcends its immediate context by paving the 
way for the communication of the Christian doctrine of creation and the the- 
ological message of Genesis through any scientific paradigm. 

On this note, I must now turn to a different topic, the relationship between 
humankind and the cosmos, by which I return to a matter addressed in Chap- 
ter One and, tangentially, in other places. Gregory will be once again our guide, 
but in the company of other writers. 


CHAPTER 7 


Anthropic Perspectives 


The cosmological approach discussed in Chapter Six is not the only lens 
through which Gregory of Nyssa considered the world! In what follows I 
turn to another of his contributions, which I analyse against the backdrop of 
his theological and literary context. I focus on his representation—which he 
shared with some of his predecessors and peers—of the relationship between 
humankind and the cosmos in terms of royalty. I propose that this particular 
representation is free of all anthropocentric tinge and that it corresponds to 
what modern thinkers call the anthropic cosmological principle. 

I referred to anthropic cosmology throughout this book, but a brief intro- 
duction to how I use it here is in order. My earlier references to the principle, 
without being casual, did not apply to strong instances in patristic literature, 
whereas this chapter does. I begin by an overview of the principle’s recent his- 
tory. The anthropic cosmological principle is a contemporary, philosophically 
scented way of thinking that builds a unified worldview across a number of 
scientific disciplines. It is a comprehensive framework that connects anthro- 
pology, astrophysics, biology, cosmology, and physics. Brandon Carter proposed 
it in the early 1970s as a way to account for the striking correlation between 
the parameters of the universe and the existence of humankind.” Cosmologists 
like John Barrow, Roger Penrose, Henry Stapp, and Frank Tipler, to name but a 
few, developed his insights into variants of the principle. Others however— 
like Stephen Hawking—suspected it of metaphysical bias and dismissed its 
more daring postulates. Signs of anthropic thinking were already present in 
Pierre Teilhard de Chardin’s thought, where they intersected with profound 
philosophical, teleological, and theological insights. Whether one traces the 
contemporary roots of anthropic cosmology to Teilhard de Chardin or to its 
formulations in Carter and his adherents, what matters is that the principle 


1 This chapter reutilises material from my study, “The King, the Palace, and the Kingdom,” 
which it presents in a completely new and expanded form. 

2 Brandon Carter, “Large Number Coincidences and the Anthropic Principle in Cosmology,” in 
Confrontation of Cosmological Theories with Observational Data, ed. M.S. Longair (Dordrecht 
and Boston: D. Reidel Publishing Company, 1974), 291-298. 

3 Pierre Teilhard de Chardin, Le phénomène humain (Paris: Seuil, 1955). See also Dumitru 
Popescu et al., Stiinta si teologie: Preliminarii pentru dialog (Bucuresti: xx1 Eonul dogmatic, 
2000), 220-234. 
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bridges various ways of knowing and fields of study. In so doing, it raises ques- 
tions about the place of humankind in the universe. Such questions are largely 
philosophical, but they sometimes accommodate theological viewpoints, as 
Dumitru Staniloae’s anthropic discourse does.* Nevertheless, proponents of 
the principle affirm its scientific legitimacy. 

Here I am not concerned with the scientific credentials of the anthropic 
principle. Nor am I interested in rigorously mapping its various formulations, 
as for example the “weak” version, referring to the inextricable connection 
between humanity’s existence and the constants of nature; or the “strong” ver- 
sion, proposing that the very emergence of our species retrospectively con- 
ditioned the initial parameters of the universe; or the “final” version, which 
postulates that, due to the ontological consistency of humankind and the cos- 
mos, in the far future humanity will take total control of the matrix of real- 
ity through advanced technology.® But I am interested in showing that the 
holistic perspective of the anthropic principle challenges entrenched preju- 
dices of our time. It dissolves the division between cosmology and anthro- 
pology, or, as Tom Griffiths put it, “ecology and empire,” together with its 
offshoot, the separation of the natural sciences from the humanities. It like- 
wise dissolves the far more terrible consequence of that division, namely, 
an anthropocentrism largely responsible for the irrational exploitation of the 
earth's ecosystem and for the carelessness of our “oncogenic species” in regard 
to the environment. The anthropic principle proposes a different paradigm 
from the contemporary culture of divisions, greed, and exploitation. It offers 
a framework where humankind’s existence no longer registers as a meaning- 
less byproduct of the universe’s evolution which, in turn, causes the disruption 
of nature. 


4 Idiscussed his anthropic approach in the following studies: “A Theology of the World,’ 205- 
222; “Colocviul fara sfârşit, 201-207, 219-223. See also Popescu et al., Stiinta si teologie, 202— 
219. 

5 Barrow, The Constants of Nature, 141-176. John D. Barrow, Between Inner Space and Outer 
Space: Essays On Science, Art, and Philosophy (Oxford University Press, 1999), 19-30. Barrow 
and Tipler, The Anthropic Cosmological Principle, 15-26. Roger Penrose, The Emperor’s New 
Mind: Concerning Computers, Minds, and the Laws of Physics (Penguin Books, 1991), 354, 433- 
444. Henry P. Stapp, Mindful Universe: Quantum Mechanics and the Participating Observer, 
second edn (Berlin and Heidelberg: Springer, 2011), 6-7, 1-12. Trinh, La mélodie secrète, 287- 
288, 292-206. 

6 Tom Griffiths, “Ecology and Empire: Towards and Australian History of the World,” in Ecology 
and Empire, 1-16, esp. 1, 11. 

7 Mathieu Giraudeau et al, “Human Activities might Influence Oncogenic Processes in Wild 
Animal Populations,’ Nature Ecology & Evolution (May 2018), available at https://www.nature 
.com/articles/s41559-018-0558-7 (accessed 24 May 2018). 
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Enabling the current culture of divisions and exploitation is a series of rifts 
in the march of modernity, rifts that oppose humankind and the environ- 
ment, culture and nature, history and the cosmos, the mind and the body. 
There is nothing anthropic about these separations. By contrast, in premod- 
ern cultures—including those of the Christian tradition, early and medieval— 
anthropic thinking was the norm. In most traditional cultures, to this day, 
totemic ancestors indicate a sense of belonging with layers of reality, bio- 
logical and otherwise, which precede humankind.® That the early Christians 
shared in the anthropic mentality of ancient traditional societies can be ver- 
ified by patristic examples. These continue the Pauline view of the catas- 
trophic impact of fallen humankind upon the natural world.? Such samples of 
anthropic thinking include, apart from Diognetus, already discussed in Chap- 
ter One, Theophilus of Antioch’s work, To Autolycus. Theophilus represented 
the rippling effect of the fall by the analogy of a household where the ser- 
vants mimic the conduct of the master. He believed that animals had not 
been made wild and dangerous. They have become so because of human sin. In 
short, terrestrial animals emulate the disobedience of humans towards God by 
becoming disobedient to humans. This is a clear example of anthropic impact 
upon the earth’s biosphere, or what contemporary literature calls the mark of 
the “anthropocene.”"! 

At the end of the fourth century, John Chrysostom, an important witness of 
this tradition, adopted the same view. In turn, both John and his immediate 
source, Gregory of Nyssa, found further inspiration from Philo of Alexandria. 
It is from him that they borrowed another version of the household image, the 
analogy of the king, the palace, and the kingdom. Philo used this illustration 
as one among many possible answers to the problem of humankind’s creation 
after the universe and everything within it.!3 Of particular interest is the fourth 
answer. There he retold the Genesis narrative of creation as the story of a 


8 Barrow and Tipler, The Anthropic Cosmological Principle, 27—46. 

9 Rom 8:18-23. See Blowers, Drama, 212. 

10 ~—- To Autolycus 2.17.14-23. 

11 Erle C. Ellis, Anthropocene: A Very Short Introduction (Oxford University Press, 2018). 

12 Forthe influence of Philo on Gregory’s hexaemeral treatises, see Runia, Philo in Early Chris- 
tian Literature, 351-356. According to Runia, Antiochene authors such as John did not 
favour Philo (Runia, Philo in Early Christian Literature, 270), but the presence of the image 
under consideration here may denote at least an indirect influence, via Gregory. Before 
both Gregory and John, it is possible that Athanasius borrowed Philo’s relevant image. See 
Runia, Philo in Early Christian Literature, 196; Runia, Philo of Alexandria, 416-417. 

13 Philo, Creation 77-88. 

14 Philo, Creation 83-86. 
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royal palace prepared for the arrival of its king. In order to address other con- 
cerns related to humanity’s late arrival on the cosmic scene, Gregory and John 
addressed this analogy in slightly different ways. 

In what follows I focus on the variants of this royal analogy in Gregory 
and John. From time to time I also refer to such early Christian authors as 
Theophilus of Antioch, Theodore of Mopsuestia, Nemesius of Emesa, and 
Theodoret of Cyrus, whose input complements the discourse of the two main 
thinkers. Since they do not employ this analogy, I do not treat in detail the 
contributions of these other authors. My goal is to show that—together with 
preaching human uniqueness and superiority—these traditional thinkers 
depict the place of humankind within the earth’s ecosystem and the cosmos 
in a very balanced manner. They make room for the part and for the whole, for 
the human event and for nature, acknowledging that all things participate in 
what Lewis calls the “Great Dance.” Their way of thinking, I propose, antic- 
ipates the holistic framework of contemporary anthropic cosmology. Before I 
turn to their contributions, I must mention that alongside obvious examples 
of anthropic thinking below we shall encounter several familiar motifs and 
approaches, including a fourth-century counterpoint to the Disciple’s dilemma 
concerning the place of Christians in the grand scheme of things. And so, Chap- 
ter Seven closes the metaphorical bracket opened with Diognetus in Chapter 
One, by showing how Christians viewed the relationship between humankind 
and the cosmos at the end of the fourth century and in the early fifth century. 


1 Gregory of Nyssa 


In harmony with most premodern thinkers and traditions, Gregory developed a 
comprehensive worldview. This worldview gathers together what our own cul- 
ture still treats under the separate headings of anthropology and cosmology. 
The contemporary situation where cosmologists and anthropologists ignore 
each other was inconceivable in late antiquity. Ancient natural philosophers 
could show interest in one field without becoming oblivious of the other.!® 
Researching the human phenomenon led them to an understanding of the uni- 
verse and, in like manner, cosmic exploration led to anthropological insights. To 
Gregory’s own mind, therefore, the view that his treatise relevant here, Consti- 


15 Lewis, Perelandra (ch. 17), 334-339. 
16 It appears that the trailblazer of this tradition was Democritus. See Freter, “Democritus on 
Being,” 67-84. 
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tution,” is purely anthropological,!8 would be quite strange. But not all scholars 
miss his point. Independently, Jean Laplace,” Giulio Maspero,?° and Johannes 
Zachhuber”! observed that he tackles anthropological matters against the back- 
drop of cosmology. The layout of the treatise corroborates their assessment. 
After an exposition on physics and cosmology, he discusses the evolution of 
life and the characteristics of various lifeforms. Only after these does he turn to 
anthropology, not without continuing reference to matters cosmological and 
biological. His linking cosmology (including physics, geology, environmental 
matters, and biology) and anthropology is in every way significant for my pur- 
poses here. So is also the methodological similarity between Constitution and 
Apology, discussed in Chapter Six above, pertaining to their apologetic nature. 
Corresponding to Apology’s markedly cosmological discourse, Gregory com- 
bines in Constitution a scripturally based theological outlook and scientific 
analysis. 

The cosmological framing of anthropology becomes apparent from the out- 
set in Constitution. The title of its first chapter reveals that—prior to any rig- 
orously anthropological considerations—Gregory is interested in “the nature 
of the cosmos” (nepi toô xóopov muctoAoyta) and “what preceded the creation 
of the human being” (nepi tv npoyeyovótwv TS Tod &vðpwnov yevecewc).22 The 
chapter itself outlines a complex account of nature, movement, and the uni- 
verse, presenting in a nutshell what just several months later he developed in 
Apology as a grand cosmological narrative. Specifically, this part of Constitu- 
tion offers a thick, layered, and dynamic depiction of cosmic harmony, which 
corresponds to the synergetic principle of Apology’s view of things.?3 What 
establishes cosmic harmony, indeed, are God’s wisdom and power as well as the 


17 PG 44, 124-256. The work is confusingly known as On the Making of Man or On the Cre- 
ation of Humankind, titles which reiterate the mistranslation of the original Greek title, 
Tepi xataoxevye avdpamov (On the Constitution of the Human Being), into Latin, De opificio 
hominis. The references indicate the chapter and the column found in P6, followed by the 
lines found in TLG. 

18 So goes Giorgio Maturi, “Op Hom,” in BDGN, 543-555- 

19 Laplace, “Introduction,” 38. 

20 Giulio Maspero, “Anthropology,” in BDGN, 37-47. 

21 Johannes Zachhuber, Human Nature in Gregory of Nyssa: Philosophical Background and 
Theological Significance, VCSup 46 (Leiden and Boston: Brill, 2014), 146-147, 158-159, 186, 
203-204, 208. 

22 Constitution 1.128.29—31. 

23 Allusions to the principle of synergy are not confined to these two works. He referred to it, 
implicitly, in Letter 4: To Eusebius 4, within a context dealing with Christ’s omnipresence 
and providential activity. See Silvas, Gregory of Nyssa, 134. 
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maelstrom of the fundamental elements.*‘ It is obvious that this cosmological 
outline emerges at the nexus of theology and science, or natural philosophy. 
Only after this summary does Gregory turn to discussing biological and anthro- 
pological topics. 

For Gregory therefore the cosmological account is a necessary prolegome- 
non to the “mystical anthropogony”*> of Gen 1-2 or, better, a methodological 
presupposition for considering human nature through the same theological 
and scientific lenses. Had he clarified how the cosmological summary intro- 
duces the anthropological narrative, it would have been useful of course, but 
we are left without an explanation. He elucidates the matter, implicitly, only 
in the eighth chapter, where he observes that within human nature are reca- 
pitulated all the strands of created reality—mineral, vegetal, animal, and ratio- 
nal.26 Since human nature encapsulates the entire creation, human nature and 
the cosmos must be considered together. Introducing the anthropological dis- 
course by a chapter on physics and cosmology is therefore the logical way to 
proceed. Less compellingly, Gregory alludes to his reasons at the end of the 
very first chapter. There he notes that “the creation in its entirety was rich ... 
yet the one destined to participate in it was not present.’2” The context deals 
with creation’s welcoming attitude towards humankind.”® In this setting, the 
sentence denotes the universe's incomplete state in the absence of humankind 
or more precisely the imperfection of a wonderfully crafted world with no one 
to make sense of it or to find delight in it. The universe is a dwelling which, 
deprived of humankind, is idle and meaningless. Apart from the very Hellenic 
as well as scriptural nuance that the beauty of the creation is meant for use 
and enjoyment,” the sentence discloses that for Gregory a nonhuman cosmos 
is unthinkable. So understood, this brief statement concurs with the meaning 
of the eighth chapter, satisfying the anthropic cosmological principle and, to 
an extent, the grand narrative of Big History which reverses this logic by show- 
ing that no human chronology makes sense without the cosmic backdrop.2° 
Behind this agreement one might discern the suggestion that cosmological 


24 Constitution 1.128.32—-132.34. 

25 Thy puoti tod Mwiticéwe &vðpwroyoviav (“Moses’ mystical anthropogony”; Constitution 
30.256.28-29). 

26 Constitution 8.144-148. 

27 &imag ó xatd thy xticw mAodTOG ... QAN 6 petéywv oùòx Hv (Constitution 1.132.32-34). 

28 Constitution 1.132.3-32. 

29 This nuance reappears, clearer, at the end of the next chapter, where we read: “enjoying 
earthly goods by way of the corresponding sense perception” (Constitution 2.133.32-33). 

30 See Christian, Maps of Time, 79-136; Origin Story, 179-280. 
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awareness is needed in order to grasp the meaning of human existence as much 
as anthropological awareness rounds up one’s worldview. 

Gregory’s anthropic cast of mind emerges in various other ways throughout 
the treatise. In what follows I discuss, first, aspects of the relationship between 
humankind and the cosmos, and then I analyse the image of the king, the 
palace, and the kingdom. The royal analogy, of interest here, provides an over- 
arching narrative for his thinking. 


11 Tensions within the Continuum 

I have already mentioned chapter eight in relation to Gregory’s encompass- 
ing view that presents humankind and the cosmos as inextricably connected. 
The chapter is typical for what scholars identify as pivotal to his methodology, 
namely, the notion of succession, order, or connection of things, &xoñovôia.3! 
This notion denotes a taxonomical approach to reality. 

Divinely established, the order of creation follows a natural pattern that 
leads from the inanimate to the conscious, progressing through the stages of 
mineral, vegetal, animal, and intellectual existence. Each new level possesses 
the qualities of the previous one, to which it adds new traits. The last three 
types of existence are living beings or—as he prefers—different kinds of soul, 
characterised by varying degrees of participation in sentience and sapience. He 
explains that the last to arrive, humanity, recapitulates and reconfigures within 
itself these three types of soul into a higher order: “The human being, this ratio- 
nal animal, combines within itself all those forms of soul.’33 Gregory’s views 
suggest an evolutionary and transformative process that culminates in the 
form of humankind.34 Nemesius follows suit with his chain-of-being schema 


31 See Gil-Tamayo, “Akolouthia,” 14-20. The concept appears in Constitution 2.133.40; 8.145.24; 
8.148.20, within contexts relevant to the present analysis. 

32 Constitution 8.144.55-145-23. 

33 Ata means yàp iðéaç tv puxdv xataxtovatat TÒ Aoyixdv tooto GHov 6 dvOpwmog (Consti- 
tution 8.145.31-33). The statement echoes Gregory the Theologian’s view of the human 
being as linking the visible and the invisible. Gregory the Theologian, Oration 38.321.37- 
324.8. For an analysis of the text, see Costache, “Seeking Out,’ 235-239. For a comparison 
between the positions of the two Gregorys, see O’Brien, “Creation,” 1-12. The discourse 
of the Theologian evokes, in turn, Philo’s Creation 82. In addition, Nemesius (On Human 
Nature 1.2.13-3.5; 1.4.16-24; 1.5.4-8) observed that human nature encases the fundamen- 
tal elements too, manifesting within itself the universe’s profound unity as one complex 
creation. We shall soon see that Gregory is not ignorant of this perception. 

34  Thisisa Platonic stance which Gregory must have borrowed from Philo. See Runia, Philo of 
Alexandria, 417-420. Nellas (Deification, 32) redrafts Gregory’s evolutionary perspective in 
the parameters of contemporary scientific culture. As one scholar noted, for Gregory this 
process continues with the spiritual transformation of humankind. Ene D-Vasilescu, “How 
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of creation.?5 As Laplace discussed, Gregory’s reasoning draws on an undis- 
closed assumption, that in order to recapitulate the earlier layers of existence 
humankind has to be potentially present in them.3® This assumption corre- 
sponds to Paul Davies’ conviction “that we human beings are built into the 
scheme of things in a very basic way.”3” The reverse of the coin—to draw upon 
Eric Perl’s insight®*—is that for humankind to recapitulate the earlier forms 
of soul there must be a potential for humanity, or for humanisation, in them. 
This situation echoes the cosmological circumstances discussed in Chapter Six 
above, particularly the relation between darkness and light or chaos and order. 
The light—or order—is present all along in the dark of the chaos as potential- 
ity. When it emerges as the ordered universe, the light is not a new creation, 
it is the chaos activated. Darkness and light, chaos and cosmos are different 
facets of the same created reality. It goes the same for humankind and the 
earlier lifeforms, even the lifeless forms of existence. There is no inherent oppo- 
sition between our species and the rest of the creation; on the contrary, they 
presuppose each other. Several paragraphs later, Gregory presents the same 
perception in a mirror, from the human vantage down to the lower orders of 
reality.3° There, he points out that taxonomical coherence demands that the 
human being appear last—at the end of an evolutionary ascent of nature as 
though through the rungs of a ladder—so that this highest of lifeforms on the 
earth can summarise the other strands of reality. Both perspectives denote an 
anthropic way of thinking. 


Would Gregory of Nyssa Have Understood Evolutionism?” 151-169; “Gregory of Nyssa,” 
1077-1078. It was Maximus the Confessor who picked up on Gregory’s idea and developed 
a mystical anthropic transformation of the cosmos. See Costache, “Mapping Reality,” 388- 
390. Stăniloae developed the idea further. See Costache, “Colocviul fara Sfârşit, 201-207. 

35 Taking his cue from Gregory, Nemesius proposes an evolutionary explanation of this pro- 
cess. He clarifies that the leap from one level to the next does not happen suddenly. God 
manages the creation patiently, one step at a time. As previous lifeforms are made of older 
things so humankind is moulded out of the preexistent biological material. Cf. Nemesius, 
On Human Nature 1.3.13—4.16. The notion of humankind made out of preexistent matter 
features also in Gregory the Theologian’s Oration 38.11. See Costache, “Seeking Out,” 236- 
237. A similar chain-of-being schema features in John Philoponus’ On the Creation of the 
World. See Mueller-Jourdain, “La question de I’ âme,” 141-150. 

36 Laplace, “Introduction,” 37. 

37 Davies, The Mind of God, 16. 

38 Eric D. Perl, ““Every Life Is a Thought”: The Analogy of Personhood in Neoplatonism,.” Phi- 
losophy & Theology 18:1 (2006): 143-167, esp. 160-163. I am grateful to Adam Cooper for 
pointing me to this article. 
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Nevertheless, neither of these two perspectives explains the a priori anthro- 
pic conditioning of reality. There is an intrinsic link between human nature 
and the other levels of existence, true, but to state that this is so because things 
have to advance from simplicity to complexity brings no clarity in the matter. 
The statement is not completely useless, however, in that it signifies a hierarchi- 
cally ordered universe.*° We shall soon discover the importance of this point. 

Gregory attempts another explanation—teleological and utilitarian—that 
lower strands of reality are meant to serve higher forms of existence. The min- 
erals do not just exist, they are made because of their usefulness to plants. The 
plants are made because they are useful to the animals. The animals are service- 
able to humankind. It is as though he works with a modified version of Fermat's 
principle that light seeks the best path to its target,4* thus describing, long 
before Chiang, a world whose components are teleologically conditioned.** 
Creation’s functionality points from one level to the next and all things towards 
humankind as their goal. This teleological explanation cannot entirely satisfy. 
Yet, in spite of Gregory’s failure to account for the anthropic conditioning of 
the creation, one cannot miss that something significant is sketched here—the 
interconnectivity of the entire creation, including humankind, within a contin- 
uum that evolves in the parameters of divine wisdom. 

Connectivity is not the only word however; inherent tensions perturb the 
continuum.” Their origin is humankind’s status as naturally constituted and 
divinely moulded or, to paraphrase Adam Cooper, our being naturally human 
and supernaturally divine.*5 In short, humankind inherits the many strands 
of created reality, which it recapitulates within its own nature, but since it is 
divinely configured it remains irreducible to the universe. Paulos Gregorios 
showed that for Gregory, indeed, it is the divine image—a reality of a differ- 
ent order from nature—that causes tensions within the creation.*6 

Addressing this matter in the sixteenth chapter, Gregory refers to the aspect 
of recapitulation together with the ancient motif of the microcosm or “small 
world.” He mentions certain “foreign” philosophers, very likely the Stoics, who 


40 See Tollefsen, “Cosmology,” 178-179. 

41 Constitution 8.144.36—49. 

42 Michal Křížek etal., 17 Lectures on Fermat Numbers: From Number Theory to Geometry (New 
York: Springer, 2001), xvi. 

43 Chiang, Stories of Your Life, 124-126. 

44 Laplace, “Introduction,” 36-37. Zachhuber, Human Nature, 170-172. 

45 Adam G. Cooper, Naturally Human, Supernaturally God: Deification in Pre-Conciliar Ca- 
tholicism (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 2014). 

46 Paulos Mar Gregorios, Cosmic Man—The Divine Presence: The Theology of St. Gregory of 
Nyssa (New York: Paragon House, 1988), 224. 
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praise the human being’s capacity to encompass the nature of the cosmos: 
“They say that the human being is a small world (pıxpòç xdcpo¢), consisting 
of the very elements of the universe (¿x Tov adtTaY TH Tavti atotyeiwy ouverty- 
xota).’47 Gregory concedes, pace Gregorios,*® that human nature is microcos- 
mic and that as such it encapsulates created reality. But so does a mouse or 
a mosquito as well. Concerned with the qualities that make the human being 
unique within and superior to the creation, he does not agree that the cosmic 
connection is humankind’s title of glory (tò dv@pwrtwov péyeðoç). He prepares 
his answer by rhetorical questions: 


What is so great in considering the human being an imprint and likeness 
of the cosmos (xógpov yapaxthpa xai ouolwpa), since the sky keeps cir- 
cling, the earth changes, and all things which these contain pass away 
together with the movement of what encompasses them? But, then, in 
what does the human greatness (tò &v8pwmtwov uéyeðoç) lie according to 
the ecclesiastical teaching? Not in the likeness of the created cosmos (év 
TH TOS TOV KTLOTOV XOGLOV OLoLoTTL), but in being made in the image of the 
creator’s nature (¿v T@ xaT cixóva yeverOat THs TOD xtioavtoç PUaEws).*49 


The passage evokes creations mortality as discussed in Chapters Four and Five 
in regard to the thinking of Athanasius and Basil. But what matters is that it 
does not say that the human being is not a microcosm which recapitulates the 
universe—sky, earth, and everything within these. This might not be its title of 
glory, yet the human being is “an imprint and likeness of the cosmos” (xdcpov 
xapaxthoa xai duotwa) nonetheless and so a microcosm that resembles what 
it consists of, the stuff of the created world (év tH mpdg Tov xtiotòv KdcLOV pot- 
ótt). This inference finds support in chapter eight, where Gregory depicts 
human nature as summarising within itself the various layers of the universe. 
Humankind, then, is both an image of the cosmos and an image of the divine 
nature. 


47 Constitution 16.177.50-52. Many other ancient naturalists used the concept of microcosm, 
among them Democritus. Cf. Freter, “Democritus on Being,” 71. 

48 Gregorios (Cosmic Man, 15-17, 223-224) believed that Gregory rejected this possibility. For 
a moderate reiteration of the same position, see Nesteruk, The Sense of the Universe, 139 
n. 32. But this is not the consensus. For contrary views, see Theokritoff, Living in God's Cre- 
ation, 66-67 and Blowers, Drama, 357-358. Gregory himself approves of the concept of 
microcosm in his Treatise on the Inscriptions of the Psalms 3.30.24-26, where he writes: ötı 
MINS TIC KOTLLOS oTIV 6 dvOpwrog NAVTA EXWV EV EXUTA TA TOÔ peyåAov xógpov (“for a small 
cosmos is the human being, since it has within itself the great cosmos”). 

49 Constitution 16.180.8-15. 
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To put things into perspective and perhaps to understand why people might 
find it difficult to accept the human microcosm, one should borrow informa- 
tion from Apology. There we discover that Gregory incorporated the Ptolemaic 
system into his worldview. If one translates the above passage into the lan- 
guage of Ptolemaic cosmography, then it means that within the human being 
he discerns—interiorised—the macrocosmic hierarchy.®° The seven celestial 
spheres, beyond the orbit of the moon, extending as high as the divine region 
are not only high above; they are deep within as well. As a microcosm, the 
human being is the map of the universe. This perspective must have been as 
overwhelming then as it is for us today. No wonder people's resistance to the 
idea of humankind as a microcosm. Yet contemporary cosmologists refer to our 
nature as made of stardust produced in the furnaces of long-dead supernovae. 
But what matters is that the above excerpt does not deny any of this. It merely 
emphasises that the impress of the divine image surpasses the anthropologi- 
cally interiorised hierarchy of the cosmos. 

Humankind’s iconic condition, the fact of being divinely shaped or “made 
after the image of the creator's nature” (¿v T@ xaT cixdva yever Oa TH TOD xtisav- 
TOS PUTEWS),>! transcends the cosmos and is irreducible to it. An echo of Christ’s 
words in Mark 8:36 (the value of human life compared to the universe) can be 
discerned here, but Gregory does not allude to this verse. The passage under 
consideration means therefore that, although the universe is open to God and 
is prodigiously fertile, the microcosmic recapitulation of the world does not 
account for human uniqueness. Let me explain. 

Not unlike David Bohm’s “implicate order” present in any grains of matter,>? 
a holistic worldview such as Gregory’s postulates that all things recapitulate all 
things. What distinguishes the human being from any other microcosmic or 
recapitulative structures, whether mosquitoes or mice, is its affinity with the 
divine sphere. Bodily uprightness, which incidentally is a topic long discussed 
by Plato and Philo,>? denotes this affinity. In his words, which echo Clement, 
Origen, and Basil’s views discussed in Chapters Three and Five, “the form of 
the human being is upright, stretching out towards the heaven and gazing 


50 Apology 72.20. 

51 Constitution 16.180.14-15. As Cooper (Naturally Human, 173) pointed out, for Gregory the 
divine image refers to each human person and to humankind as a whole. For a synthesis 
of the patristic views of the “image,” see Louth, “The Fathers on Genesis,” 572-573. 

52 David Bohm, Wholeness and the Implicate Order (London and New York: Routledge, 1980), 
177-271. 

53 Plato, Timaeus goa. Philo, De plantatione 18.1 am grateful to David Runia for this point and 
the two references. 
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upwards.”54 Physical uprightness marks a radical difference from the cosmos. 
It signifies the transcendence of the human being to all things ephemeral and 
moving—from the sky that ever circles to the earth changing to the passing 
away of all things earthly and celestial. It denotes humankind’s calling to soar 
towards God. However, if uprightness is a bodily manifestation of the fact of 
being made in God's image—and at this juncture Gregory goes beyond Philo’s 
views°>—it may denote a teleological or eschatological dimension as well. 
Panayiotis Nellas suggested that in Gregory’s interpretation the iconic condi- 
tion, or the divine image, points to humanity’s eschatological glory.5° Whether 
transcendent or eschatological, or both, humankind’s iconic or divinely shaped 
condition is irreducible to our natural structure and cosmic range. Hence the 
tension within the spacetime continuum. 

Affirming humankind’s irreducibility to its microcosmic status does not 
mean that Gregory dismisses the taxonomical lineage earlier outlined. On the 
contrary, indirectly in the above passage and clearly in the eighth chapter, he 
affirms that the various levels of reality are present within human nature. But 
the excerpt under consideration highlights the existence of another level, the 
divine imprint. While even grains of sand and the elementary particles—not 
just mosquitoes, mice, and people—are genuine microcosmic structures, what 
marks human uniqueness within the created continuum is the divine image. 
Thus, unlike the created universe and its own transitory and mortal nature, the 
human being shares with God a feature unmatched by anything else within the 
visible creation. It is the likeness of the divine nature, elsewhere understood, 
as we shall soon discover, as sovereignty, virtue, and immortality. 

Affirming human uniqueness, therefore, is one of Gregory's main concerns, 
which explains his tireless return to the theological dimension of the divine 
image. Immediately relevant is that the complex architecture of the human 
being—displaying animal and divine features—causes a double tension. First, 
a tension within itself, since the imprint of the image, amounting to a divine 
mode of existence, is irreducible to human nature.®” Second, a tension between 


54 "Opdtov dé TH avopwrw TO oypa, xai TPOS TOV oùpavòv dvateivetar, xat vw BAéner (Constitu- 
tion 8.144.14-15 ). Basil (Hexaemeron 9.2.31-47) had written something similar, though not 
as poetical as Gregory’s line. 

55 Iam grateful to David Runia for this insight. 

56 Nellas, Deification, 30. 

57 Nellas (Deification, 30, 33, 37, 41) and Yannaras (Elements of Faith, 62-65) exploited well 
this dimension of Gregory’s anthropology. In turn, Cooper (Naturally Human, 199-200) 
noted that the fall, or human sinfulness more generally, deepened the internal tension 
between the divine image and human nature by clothing the latter in the “garments of 
skin.” 
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itself and the cosmos, since humankind possesses a feature irreducible to the 
cosmic chain of being. The sixteenth chapter grapples with these very issues. So 
does, likewise, the eighteenth chapter, where we read that, given humankind’s 
recapitulation of other lifeforms, within its nature are present brutish impulses 
which in no way relate to the divine image.58 This tension has ethical and 
existential repercussions. While sin—an inclination towards the brute side— 
emphasises the animal and therefore the natural dimension of human con- 
stitution, virtue—the rational transformation of base instincts into elevated 
drives—manifests the human being’s noble affinity with the divine.5? These 
nuances play a crucial role in Gregory’s construct of human sovereignty. 

In short, the tensions caused by humankind’s double relation with the cre- 
ated and the uncreated poles of existence reveal continuities as well as dis- 
continuities between our race and the cosmos. This is the source of an entire 
dialectic of humankind’s relation with the creation, which Gregory interprets, 
as we see immediately below, in regard to sovereignty, a hallmark of being in 
God’s image. 


1.2 Human Sovereignty 

I have shown above that for Gregory human dignity does not overlap with our 
race’s microcosmic dimension or its natural relationship with the universe. 
Being made of stardust is not humankind’s highest glory. Human uniqueness 
draws on the divine image, whose dialectical relation with human nature he 
treated at length. In what follows I focus on his equation of the divine image 
with sovereignty or royalty (BaotAeta).6° This nuance does not exhaust what he 
has to say about God’s imprint within us. As to the view of image as royalty, 
Elaine Pagels observed that he borrows it from the rabbinic tradition. The lat- 
ter represented the human being as a created king made in the image of the 
uncreated king.®! 

In the fourth chapter, Gregory continues to argue for the superiority of 
the human being to the rest of the creation. He notes that God decided the 
making of the human being in God’s image and as a sovereign (yyepoveds) of 
the earth’s ecosystem.®? From then on and for a number of chapters, ending 


58 Constitution 18.192.1-27. 

59 Constitution 18.193.10—48. 

60 Ilaria Ramelli, “Good / Beauty,” in BDGN, 356-363, esp. 360. 

61 Elaine Pagels, “The Politics of Paradise: Augustine’s Exegesis of Genesis 1-3 versus that of 
John Chrysostom,’ HTR 781-2 (1985): 67-99, esp. 67-68. 

62 Constitution 3.133.37-54. On the human hegemony over the earthly ecosystem, see Hans 
Boersma, Embodiment and Virtue in Gregory of Nyssa: An Anagogical Approach, OECS 
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with the twelfth, Gregory returns time and again to the topics of superior- 
ity, uniqueness, and hegemony. While in the fourth chapter he draws a line 
between humankind—whose creation was preceded by a divine council that 
defined its mode of existence and activity—and the cosmos—which, accord- 
ing to the text, did not require such a definition—afterwards he outlines a series 
of natural proofs of human sovereignty. 

In the fifth chapter he states that “the bearing of the body,” its erect pos- 
ture, signifies royalty. Physical uprightness appears as an extension of the 
inner sovereignty, equally obvious to his eyes. It refers to the nobility of the 
soul, the ruler of the body which, being free, has no one to rule over it.64 In 
short, being “made in the image of the nature that rules over all”65 and also 
endowed with “likeness to the king of the universe,’®* humankind is royal, 
too. The human being manifests this status when, “clothed in virtue,’ becomes 
“adorned with the crown of righteousness,” which, gesturing to the eschatolog- 
ical interpretation of the divine image, anticipates the “beatitude of immortal- 
ity.”67 It emerges that Gregory articulates human sovereignty at the nexus of the 
divine archetype, the autarchy of the soul, the bipedal posture of the body, and 
the ethical and existential aspects of virtue, righteousness, and immortality. He 
returns to some of these particulars of human sovereignty, namely, the ethical 
and the existential aspects, in the sixth chapter, where he addresses the corre- 
spondence between God and God’s created reflection, the human being. The 
ethical aspect originates in the creator who, like a painter, adds to the human 
being godlike colours—read virtues—such as “purity, dispassion, beatitude, 
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and separation from all evil.”®* There are also existential correspondences. God 
is mind, people can think; God is Word, people can speak; God is omniscient, 
people enquire in order to know; God is love, the disciples of the Lord are called 
to love, too.®9 

The evidence in favour of human sovereignty and superiority notwithstand- 
ing, Gregory had to grapple with a difficulty. The ostensible weaknesses of 
humankind, compared to the attributes of other lifeforms, contradict the fore- 
going proofs. Various animals possess mighty features such as speed, physical 
force, acuity of sense, quickness of instinct, and weapons of defence. Human 
nature has none of these. It is frail and defenceless. On what could the claim 
of royalty be founded then? The only way to maintain a sense of human supe- 
riority and sovereignty is by highlighting the capacity to use certain animals 
for our own good. This is indeed the road Gregory takes, though not without a 
caveat. Humankind does not rule as an absolute monarch. Its hegemony works 
through an ability to cooperate with the rest of the creation, first by taming 
some of its parts and then by industriously making use of the beneficial quali- 
ties of the animals, plants, and the mineral world.”° 

So far we have discovered that the topic of human sovereignty relates to 
the tension addressed in the previous section. We are suspended between the 
divine and the natural world. Being created in God’s image, human beings 
remain irreducible to their own created nature and to the universe where that 
nature belongs. Within the group of chapters analysed here, the divine image 
amounts to royalty. The latter, in turn, denotes uniqueness within the created 
domain as well as a way of interacting with it. This solution resembles Diogne- 
tus’ depiction of the Christian activity in the world—discussed in Chapter One 
above—and is thus anchored in an earlier way of thinking. Considering the 
above, the tension does not result in the isolation of our race from the rest of 
the created world. It is therefore possible that in referring to this tension Gre- 
gory pursues another goal, namely, to sketch a complex hierarchical schema of 
the created continuum whose topmost layer is the human being—a layer that 
nevertheless remains inseparable from the whole. The continuum is not bro- 
ken by the affirmation of human uniqueness and sovereignty; it is structured by 


68 Constitution 5.137.1-23. The same idea appears later in Diadochus (Texts 89.7-13,29-34). 
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it. And although this part of the argument is not directly relevant to anthropic 
cosmology, its input is not altogether negligible. 

Human sovereignty directly links with Gregory’s anthropic worldview ren- 
dered by way of an image—of the king, the palace, and the kingdom—to which 
I must now turn. 


1.3 The King, the Palace, and the Kingdom 

Ever concerned with the affirmation of human uniqueness and superiority 
within creation’s wide array, already in the second chapter Gregory addresses 
the challenging matter of humankind’s late arrival on the cosmic scene. He 
does so virtually in the words of Philo.” The fact that he spells out this issue 
right after the cosmological prolegomenon points to what must have been 
his main interest, humanity’s place in the grand schema of things. But we do 
not know his true reasons. As usual, he offers no clarification in this regard. 
Some of his reasons might coincide however with those discerned in Apology. 
There, he discusses natural and cosmological phenomena in regard to some 
logical lacunae in the scriptural account. It is possible that in Constitution he 
intends, similarly, to rule out doubts concerning scriptural anthropology, such 
as humankind’s late arrival. 

To grasp the issue at hand one should consider it against Gregory’s con- 
temporary culture, which set a premium on antiquity. The older something 
was, the more venerable. This axiom received a classical formulation in the 
Hesiodic myth of the golden age’? which determined that the noblest things 
came first, being followed by the increasingly worse. The critics of Christianity’s 
recentness often invoked this cultural norm. Chronologically assessed, Chris- 
tianity lacked nobility and wisdom. Interestingly, the early Christian apologists 
retorted by drawing on the same cultural norm in order to affirm that Christian 
faith actually precedes all wisdom. The statement is bold, expressing the the- 
ological conviction that Christianity’s origin is the divine Logos, a source that 
antedates any other.” Gregory appears to adopt a similar thinking. It is not dif- 
ficult to imagine that some—possibly Christian intellectuals as well as pagan 
critics—interpreted Genesis through the lens of ancient wisdom as depict- 
ing an imperfect humankind, both last and least in the order of creation. Was 
humanity’s later making not a sign of inferiority to earlier creations? For the 
purposes of affirming human superiority, in the second chapter Gregory offers 


71 Philo, Creation 77-88. Laplace (“Introduction,” 38-39) identified further Platonic echoes 
of this approach. 
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two analogies: the guest at a banquet and the king, the palace, and the king- 
dom. Both convey the same message—which anticipates anthropic cosmol- 
ogy and the Big History narrative—that propitious conditions were set before 
humankind’s arrival in the world and that humankind’s saga dovetails with the 
parameters and the destiny of the universe. Moreover, everything in the uni- 
verse conspires towards the existence of humankind. So understood, the recent 
arrival of our species denotes uniqueness and dignity. 

The analogy of the banquet and the guest” brings this message to the fore 
by outlining how a discerning, good, and generous host first decorates the hall, 
then provides the food and the drinks, and finally welcomes the guest of hon- 
our. In like manner, first of all God brought the world into being, making it a 
pleasant abode, beautifully adorned, a genuine cornucopia (already suggested 
by the portrayal of God as a “rich and extravagant host”).”> Only after that 
was humanity brought about in this world. Viewed through the lens of the 
anthropic principle, the image signifies that the creator conditions the cos- 
mos for the arrival of humankind, all things being configured to be useful to 
our species. The description of the world as a house corresponds to the ear- 
lier one, in Constitution's first chapter.” At the end of the analogy Gregory 
mentions again the duality of the human architecture—its divine and created 
dimensions—by which the human being participates in the best of the two 
realms.” Here, the tension inbuilt into the human being’s twofold structure is 
bypassed in an attempt to show that all of reality welcomes humankind. 

The analogy with which the second chapter begins, of the king, the palace, 
and the kingdom, is the most relevant to my purposes. Here is the passage in 
its full length: 


This great and precious thing, the human person, had not taken yet its 
place in the world of beings. It is not appropriate for the ruler to be 
revealed before that which had to be ruled over. However, as the creator 
of the universe prepared beforehand a royal palace of sorts (tiva Baci- 
Aetov) for the one who would be king in the future (t@ peMovtt BactAedew), 
now it was appropriate for the ruler (factAevovta) to be revealed; the royal 
domains (BactAetots) were now established. The (latter) consisted of the 
earth, the islands, the sea, and the sky arched, after a manner, like a roof 
over all these. Great wealth was stored in the treasuries (of the palace). By 


74 Constitution 2.133.16—33. Philo already used this motif in Creation 78. 
75 Constitution 2.133.22-23. 
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wealth I mean the whole of the creation (m&cav thv xtiow), such as plants 
and their offshoots, together with many animals endowed with sense, 
breath, and life. And if we must count as wealth material things, (we have 
to include) the pleasing things which seem worthwhile to human eyes, 
such as gold, silver, and the gems that people (so much) love. All these 
have been discretely stored, but generously, in the bosom of the earth 
as though in royal treasuries. Only then (when all was ready) was the 
human being revealed to the world, to behold the wonders therein and 
to be their lord. Through enjoying the beauty and majesty of the visible 
things, (the human overlord was given an opportunity to) become aware 
of the (divine) giver and to grasp the ineffable power of the creator, who 
transcends all understanding. It is for this reason that the human being 
was introduced last, after the (whole of the) creation, not thrown away at 
the end like a worthless thing, but as one to whom it belongs by birth to 
be the king of his subjects.”8 


The excerpt summarises the first two chapters of Genesis by likening the uni- 
verse, sky and earth, to the domains of a paradisiac kingdom (factAetor) and 
a royal palace (PactAetov), the beautifully outfitted home of humanity and 
the other lifeforms. That the passage refers to the universe or the creation in 
its entirety (dca ý xtictc)”? and not only the plants and the animals of the 
earthly ecosystem becomes clearer several paragraphs later. There, echoing an 
approach encountered as early as the Disciple’s list,8° Gregory makes a more 
comprehensive inventory of the creation. The universe includes “every thing 
and all things (tà xa’ Exactov mé&vta) that have been brought into being by 
reason (návta Aóyw npòç yeveow cyetat), that is ether, stars, the air in between, 
the sea, the earth, animals, and plants,’*! together with the one creation whose 
making required a divine council, namely, the sovereign being, the human per- 
son.®2 


78 Constitution 2.132.37-133.16. Here, Gregory borrows from Philo (Creation 83-86). There are 
some differences between their renditions. Gregory depicts the universe as welcoming, 
which presupposes familiarity between the king and the beings over which he rules. Philo 
prefers a rigorous cosmographical approach, which states upfront that the human being 
was appointed sovereign of the sublunar domain: tav nò oeàńhvyyv ånávtwv Bactréa (Cre- 
ation 84). 

79 “The whole of the creation’ (Constitution 2.132.47). 

80 Diognetus 7.2. 

81 Constitution 3.136.3—-5. The reference to all things made by reason (návta Adyw npòç yévecv 
eyetat) finds an echo in Gregory’s matter-making theory (nâv tò ywopevov, Aóyw yivetar) 
discussed in Chapter Six. Cf. Apology 10.2-6. 

82 Constitution 3.133.41—22, 47—50. 
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In the passage here considered, however, Gregory’s purpose is not to draw 
a rigorous map of the universe. It is, I believe, to depict the cosmos as para- 
disiacal and royal by combining the creation narrative of Gen1 and the garden 
narrative of Gen 2, and by rewriting them. What results is a story of the world 
produced through divinely guided processes that culminate with its fashioning 
into a bountiful place and a kingly abode. Basil, we discovered in Chapter Five, 
arrived at a similar conclusion by drawing on a different image, the paradise 
as an eschatological capital city in Rev 21-22. His view must have influenced 
Gregory who, after all, wrote Constitution in order to continue the anthropolog- 
ical discourse from the point where his brother left it. Above all, what prompts 
Gregory to visualise the paradise as a kingly palace (BactAetov) is undoubtedly 
the scriptural notion (Gen 1:26-29; 2:15,19-20) of humankind’s sovereignty (cf. 
TH péMovti Bactrhedew and PactAevovta). This perception finds support in his 
assessment of the annual celebration of Christ’s resurrection as the “universal 
feast of creation’ which commemorates the restoration of all to a royal state.83 
It is against the backdrop of this scriptural and liturgical synthesis that Gregory 
introduces Philo’s image of the king, the palace, and the royal domain. To this 
analogy I must now turn. 

Gregory’s story mentions the sky arched above the heads of the king and his 
subjects like a roof of a house which shelters all of them.84 Hierarchy aside, 
ruler and ruled belong to one kingdom, one royal home, one homogenous cre- 
ation. The continuum is once again affirmed, but not as directly as elsewhere. 
The fact of the matter is that the profound anthropic connections earlier out- 
lined are not explicit within this otherwise beautiful passage. No word here 
about the gradual process that led from the mineral to the vegetal to the ani- 
mal to the human existence. No word about the ontological solidarity between 
humankind’s biological constitution, the earth’s ecosystem, and the universe 
or the recapitulation of the creation within the human microcosm. Here, the 
earthly ecosystem and its celestial roof are the background of a story—the the- 
ological journey humankind must undertake—not its main characters. That 
said, an anthropic suggestion can be traced in that all things were made in view 
of humanity's emergence at some point within cosmic history. The palace was 
built for the king. 

In turn, humankind’s consubstantiality with the universe, discussed above, 
makes room here for the universe’s connection with God, together with the 
link between humankind and God. Created beings are indeed serviceable to 


83 Letter 31: To Letoius 1b, in Silvas, Gregory of Nyssa, 214-215. 
84 The view of the sky as a roof of the world features also in Theophilus, To Autolycus 2.13.8- 
10. See a brief discussion about this passage in Blowers, Drama, 11. 
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humankind, providing the necessary means for its existence and wellbeing, But 
the passage also emphasises another aspect of their functionality. As with Ori- 
gen and Basil’s cosmic school, they point towards God, inviting our race to look 
up and around in search for the divine giver—far beyond the stars and above 
all earthly thought.®® 

Gregory discusses again this matter in Apology, where he shows the way 
Scripture guides natural contemplation.*®¢ In so framing the analogy, he means 
that humankind is supposed to live not only by eating, but also by seeking the 
divine fellowship and wisdom. While delighting in the universe's order, beauty, 
and usefulness, humanity must trace God’s power and wisdom in the creation 
and thus know the maker. As we know, he emphasises the cosmic marks of 
God’s power and wisdom even more in Apology. The undisclosed assumption 
of this train of thought—which he openly addresses in Apology—is that the 
created beings are accretions of intelligible qualities and divine thoughts, and 
so divinely grounded. What we learnt in Chapter Six about Gregory’s theory of 
matter explains why for him both the earth’s milieu and the cosmos at large 
point towards God. In turn, his thoughts on the divine image, which echo 
Athanasius’ Gentiles 2, explain why humankind can relate with God. In this 
light, the restricted connection between humankind and the cosmos in the 
royal analogy finds an important complement in humankind’s task to contem- 
plate the creation in search for the creator. In other words, albeit indirectly the 
passage under consideration says something significant about Gregory’s idea 
of natural contemplation. Of equal importance, here, is creation’s capacity to 
point humanity godwards given its fundamental link with the divine. 

The analogy of the king, the palace, and the kingdom might be incomplete 
from the viewpoint of my interests, but it plays an important role in Gregory’s 
discourse—answering a particular question and so having a particular func- 
tion in the author's line of thought. It highlights the uniqueness of humankind 
within the cosmos and makes possible further developments regarding the 
link between our race and the universe. It highlights the contemplative rela- 
tion between humankind and the cosmos, echoing the great tradition of nat- 
ural contemplation discussed in Chapters Three, Four, and Five. Either way, 
taken together with the broader context of Constitution and the contempla- 
tive approach, the royal analogy does not allow for anthropocentric inferences, 
as a modern reader might understand this passage. Human sovereignty here 


85  Theokritoff (Living in God’s Creation, 69) emphasises this double usefulness of the cre- 
ation. 
86 Apology 8.17.2-7. 
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does not mean abusive tyranny. The creation is a dignified royal home. It more- 
over is a meaningful context for a humankind called to exercise its royalty in 
the wise management of the world and by interpreting it as a pointer to the 
creator. Gregory’s analogy corresponds to Origen and Basil’s cosmic school. 

Before proceeding any further, we must determine what kind of anthropic 
thinking does Gregory’s views illustrate. I would propose that, by and large, 
it would be the weak formulation of the principle, which establishes a con- 
nection between the human existence and the universe’s big numbers. It also 
denotes a modified version of the teleological principle, signified by his intu- 
ition that the lower ranks of universe's ontological hierarchy point towards 
humankind. 

I must now turn to the contributions of John Chrysostom, who creatively 
reconfigured most of these stances and whose interpretive commitment to 
Genesis led, I believe, to a better articulation of the royal analogy in anthropic 
terms. 


2 John Chrysostom 


My following analysis focuses on three of John’s Homilies on Genesis, the eighth, 
the ninth, and the tenth,®” all of which primarily deal with the topic of human- 
kind made in God’s image. It is within this context that he introduced a re- 
worked version of the anthropic analogy of the king and the palace. For this rea- 
son, before the analogy proper I must discuss his representation of the divine 
image in the relevant homilies as the necessary background for this image. But, 
before that, a brief introduction to the text is in order. 

Scholars believe that John offered most of these sixty-seven homilies during 
the lenten season of one year.88 And while there is disagreement among them 
regarding what year that may have been,®° most of them agree that the homilies 


87 For the in-text references I adopt Hill’s subdivisions. When I deal with the original text, I 
refer, in footnotes, to the number of the homily, the column(s) in PG 53, and the line(s) in 
TLG. 

88 A.M. Malingrey and S. Zincone, “Giovanni Crisostomo,” in Nuovo Dizionario Patristico e di 
Antichità Cristiane F—O, ed. Angelo Di Berardino, second edn (Genova and Milano: Mari- 
etti, 2007), 2216-2224, esp. 2220. Robert C. Hill, “Introduction,” in Saint John Chrysostom: 
Homilies on Genesis 1-17, trans. R.C. Hill, Fc 74 (Washington, DC: The Catholic University 
of America Press, 1999), 1-19, esp. 8. 

89  Kannengiesser (Handbook, 278) suggests 386 for the sermons and 388 for the homilies. 
Malingrey and Zincone (“Crisostomo,” 2220) ascertain the year 388 as a date for the publi- 
cation of the homilies. Stylianos Papadopoulos, HatpoAoya, vol. 3: ‘O méuntos aiwvaç (Ava- 
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were a development of the earlier series of nine Sermons on Genesis.°° Relevant 
to my purposes is the consensus about the delivery of the homilies in Lent,9! a 
consensus based on the author's innumerable references to fasting. The lenten 
framework led him to discern implications of the analogy that escaped Gregory, 
such as the import of the ascetically achieved virtue for understanding human 
sovereignty. At any rate, as Wendy Mayer recently posited, this emphasis on 
virtue corresponds to John’s profile as a physician of souls.9 


2.1 The Divine Image as Sovereignty 

When he addresses humankind’s making in the image and likeness of God, 
John refers, following Philo9? and Gregory,’4 to an aptitude for control, com- 
mand, or sovereignty. One scholar noticed that Genesis is not the only place 
where he adopts this stance.9> Given the lenten framework he links this apti- 
tude, interiorised, with the ascetic practice of restraint which, when properly 
managed, leads to personal transformation. The main outcome of this pro- 
cess is gentleness. The acquisition of gentleness is, in turn, Lent’s very purpose. 
He points this out metaphorically in Genesis 8.14, saying: “it is for this rea- 


TOÀ} xai Aion) (Athens: Gregory, 2010), 153, date the sermons in 386 and the homilies in 389. 
Quasten (Patrology, 3:434) refers to 386 as the year when the homilies were delivered. Hill 
(“Introduction,” 5-6) dates the homilies between 385 and 387; at 8 he allows for the years 
in Antioch, before 398. Isabella Sandwell (“How to Teach Genesis 1.1-19: John Chrysostom 
and Basil of Caesarea on the Creation of the World,” JECS 19:4 (2011): 539-564, esp. 540, 
541 n. 4) affirms that the attribution of the homilies to 388 is uncertain, allowing for a late 
delivery, in Constantinople. Given the reference to anthropomorphism and the implicit 
endorsement of the position of the Tall Brothers, exiled from Egypt, in Genesis 8.6-8, I 
believe that in their present form the homilies have been either offered or redacted in 
Constantinople, after 401, when the Tall Brothers sought Chrysostom’s protection there. 
See my note, “Revisiting the Date of Chrysostom’s Homilies on Genesis,’ JTS 68:2 (2017): 
621-624. 

go Walter A. Markowicz, “Chrysostom’s Sermons on Genesis: A Problem,” TS 24:4 (1963): 652- 
664, esp. 654-655. In turn, Kannengiesser (Handbook, 784) emphasised that the two series 
have different objectives. The sermons focus on Gen 1-3, while the homilies address Gen- 
esis in its entirety. It seems that Kannengiesser borrowed the observation of Quasten 
(Patrology, 3:434). See also Hill, “Introduction,” 1, 4-5. 

91 _—_aHill, “Introduction,” 5, 1. Rosa Hunt, “Reading Genesis with the Church Fathers: Metaphors 
of Creation in John Chrysostom’s Homilies on Genesis,” JE BS 12:2 (2012): 21-33, esp. 22-23. 
Sandwell, “How to Teach Genesis,’ 540. In turn, Quasten (Patrology, 3:434) acknowledged 
the lenten framework only for the sermons, not for the homilies. 

92 Wendy Mayer, “John Chrysostom: Moral Philosopher and Physician of the Soul,” in John 
Chrysostom: Past, Present, Future, 193-215, esp. 199-200. 

93 Philo, Creation 69; 88. 

94 Constitution 3.133.37-54.- 

95 Pagels, “Politics,” 69. 
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son that one undertakes abstinence from food, to bridle the spirited mood of 
the flesh and so bring the horse to gentleness.”°* The untamed horse stands 
for the unenlightened realm of the subconscious, the source of people's pas- 
sionate attachments and vices. At the other end of the inner horse—bound 
by instinct and irrationality—gentleness and kindness embody human self- 
mastery and sovereignty. What determined John to praise asceticism is his con- 
viction that the human being must transcend its limitations and shortcomings 
through ascesis, reshaping, and education.’ This calling ultimately relate to 
humankind’s divinely appointed destiny. 

Asceticism does not work separately from the theological dimension of 
Lent, understood as a return to God and the divine life. This dimension is 
liturgically marked by reading Genesis from the first lenten week onwards. 
Within the lenten context, the transformation of life takes the form of a the- 
ological advancement between the scriptural termini of Genesis 1:26, namely, 
from image to likeness. Against this backdrop, the human being, already con- 
figured after God’s image, is called to progress towards godlikeness, a goal 
achieved through ascetic endeavours. There is nothing speculative about this 
process. In concrete and unambiguous terms, in Genesis 9.7 “image” amounts to 
sovereignty (&pxń), “likeness” emulating God’s virtue and gentleness. In John’s 
words, 


While “image” refers to a similar power to rule (namely, similar to God’s 
own), “likeness” is to become like God as much as humanly possible, that 
is to be assimilated to God in kindness and gentleness, and in regard to 
the principle of virtue.9° 


This excerpt deserves our attention. John associates the remoulding of life 
with being “like God” rather than “in God’s image.” By contrast, Gregory con- 
sistently interprets the divine image as the person's potential freedom from 
the irrationality of the passions, actualised through the virtues. The differ- 


96 = PG 53, 74-25-27. Later, in Genesis 9.14, Christians are called to keep the wild passions under 
control, fasting being an excellent opportunity to do so. The conviction that the human 
being is by nature able to cultivate virtue permeates the homilies. See Benjamin J. Dun- 
ning, “Chrysostom’s Serpent: Animality and Gender in the Homilies on Genesis,’ JECS 23:1 
(2015): 71-95, esp. 76-77. 

97 See Theodore Michael Christou, “Raising an Athlete for Christ: Saint John Chrysostom and 
Education in Byzantium,’ Akropolis 2 (2018): 105-18, esp. 109-116. 

98  “Qonep Eixóva etre thy ths dpyfs Að cixdva, otw xal ‘Opoiwow, Hote xatà óva dvOpw- 
nivy dpotous huds yiveoðar Od, xata Td HuEpov Aéyw xal npĝov eEoporodaban abt, xal xatà 
TOV THS &pETHS Adyov (Genesis 9.78.21-24). 
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ence is primarily terminological, residing in their respective understandings of 
image and likeness. While in Gregory image and likeness overlap, for John they 
are distinct.99 Accordingly, the above excerpt suggests that the content of the 
image—the given of sovereignty—reaches concreteness as likeness through 
the praxis of virtue. True, literally he refers to distinct matters—presenting 
image as sovereignty and likeness as gentleness—but the relation between 
them is unmistakable. The capacity for sovereignty pertaining to the image 
amounts to an aptitude for ascetic restraint, which conditions the attainment 
of gentleness in resemblance to God. Gentleness is the true form of sovereignty 
therefore, the way that likeness is the true form of the image. (At times he 
states this indirectly, as in Genesis 9.6, discussed below.) In this light, apart from 
what has been noted, John’s views do not significantly differ from Gregory’s. 
Both shared the conviction that the theological dimension of human existence 
requires the attainment of virtue by way of ascetic efforts. Asceticism features 
more prominently however in John’s discourse. 

A more marked difference between the two theologians refers to the mean- 
ing of the divine image as sovereignty. Gregory understands the image as 
humankind’s rule over the world. In turn, John views it foremost as self-restraint 
or the capacity to rule over one’s own being. In the above passage sovereignty 
amounts to gentleness, which means, as Pagels pointed out, freedom from 
base impulses.!°° Until recently, this understanding of the divine image was 
unfamiliar to the western reader. Harrison acknowledged that John’s view of 
sovereignty as gentleness is totally opposite to its modern sense as a divine 
right to exploit the world.!°! Driven by his interest in highlighting this contrast, 
Harrison passed over in silence any other nuances of sovereignty. For we shall 
discover below that gentleness, or mildness, is not the only sense of sovereignty 
in Genesis. 

John was aware of the difficulties this interiorised interpretation of sover- 
eignty could pose to a less able reader of his time. And so, to preempt the shock, 
in Genesis 9.7 he introduces this view by comparing the spiritual sense of mild- 
ness and the literal meaning of reigning over the animals. He posits that just 
as many animals live on the earth, some of which remain wild, while others 
are domesticated through human agency, so within the dark recesses of the 


99 See Pak-Wah Lai, “The Imago Dei and Salvation among the Antiochenes: A Comparison of 
John Chrysostom with Theodore of Mopsuestia,” sP 67:15 (2013): 393-402, esp. 396. 

100 Pagels, “Politics,” 75. 

101 Peter Harrison, “Having Dominion: Genesis and the Mastery of Nature,” in Environmental 
Stewardship: Critical Perspectives—Past and Present, ed. R.J. Berry (London and New York: 
T & T Clark International, 2006), 17-31, esp. 19-20. 
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soul lurk wild impulses.!° Strenuous people tame these “wilder and fiercer” 
impulses by way of ascetic undertakings; they “must control and overcome and 
subject them to the (mind’s) rule by way of reasoning (t@ Aoytop@ THY dpyyv).”103 
This advice corresponds to his view of health as inner control and balance.!°4 
He returns to this topic several lines later by pointing out that as people subdue 
lions by taming their soul, they should be able to transform their own “wild- 
ness of thinking” (Aoyıapoð Onpiwõia) into gentleness (Huepdtys).! The human 
being is therefore appointed ruler of both the inner and the outer universes. 

On this note, I turn to the next step of the analysis, the understanding of the 
“image of God” as empowerment of the human being to control the environ- 
ment. Before moving on and as a curiosity I must point out that, in attempting 
to prove the aptitude for inner control from the external exploit of taming 
nature, John adopted a different strategy from the monastic milieu of the time. 
For the latter, one could tame the environment only after subduing one’s own 
nature.!°6 John reversed this order, possibly, because he was not talking to an 
ascetically minded audience. 


2.2 The Divine Image as Overlordship 

In Genesis 9.6, John restates the conclusion of his previous homily that “in the 
image” does not mean physical shape and that, in turn, it refers to conformity to 
God in relation to “the principle of command” or capacity to rule. This is what 
the scriptural postscript “so that they rule over the fish of the sea” (Gen 1:26) 


102 Genesis 9.78.26-31. The full text reads: “The way in this wide and open land (év tH nàateig 
TavTY y xai edevywew) of animals some are mild and some wild, so within the expanse 
of our soul (¿v T@ mAcktEt THs puyhs Tig NuEtEpac) some thoughts are more irrational and 
beastly, and some wilder and fiercer.” An echo from Origen’s treatment of cosmology and 
anthropology in Homily seems to be discernible here. See Chapter Three. 

103 Genesis 9.78.31-32. The statement is of Platonic resonance. For John’s fondness for Platonic 
images, see Constantine Bosinis, “Two Platonic Images in the Rhetoric of John Chrysos- 
tom: ‘The Wings of Love’ and ‘the Charioteer of the Soul,” SP 41 (2006): 433-438, and 
Christou, “Raising an Athlete,” 12-113. 

104 Mayer, “Chrysostom,” 200-201. By establishing a relation between the rational and irra- 
tional sides, John’s views do not correspond to the modern dichotomy of reason and 
nature or mind and body. For a useful analysis of this dichotomy in modern culture, see 
Perl, “The Analogy of Personhood,” 144-145. 

105 Genesis 9.78.34—46. It is likely that at this juncture John paraphrases for his less philosophi- 
cally inclined reader the better known paragraph in Gregory the Theologian’s Oration 38.1, 
mentioned above, which presents the human being as a combined world where converge 
the intelligible and the sensible aspects of created reality. 

106 I dealt with this matter elsewhere. See “Adams Holiness,” 337-339; “John Moschus,” 21-34. 
The ascetic tradition offers therefore the solution to the “ontological revolution” demanded 
by Perl, “The Analogy of Personhood,” 162-163. 
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means.!07 In this context, sovereignty no longer refers to abstinence and its out- 
come, gentleness. It denotes overlordship, the power to reign over “everything 
on earth.”!08 Several paragraphs later, in Genesis 9.8 (and again in Genesis 14.19- 
21 and 15.4—5), he affirms that the naming of the animals at Gen 2:18-20 proves 
that human authority is real. Its closest cultural analogy is the naming of the 
slaves by their masters.!°° Later still, in Genesis 10.7, he asserts that the second 
mention of the power to rule over the animal kingdom—at Gen 1:28— confirms 
that this is the content of the divine image and thus humankind’s duty. What 
matters is the conclusion, drawn in Genesis 10.8, that the creation narrative 
“uses the term ‘image’ to signify that (humankind) has control (dpyetv) and that 
all created beings are its subjects (Omotetaypever).”1° Several paragraphs later, in 
Genesis 10.9, he returns to this conclusion by showing that “in the image” marks 
the specific difference between people and the animals. While they share in the 
biological imperative to increase and multiply, it is humankind made in God’s 
image, not the animals, that is blessed with authority and control. 

One may wonder why John returns so persistently to the theme of human 
overlordship. The reason transpires through his reference, in Genesis 9.7, to 
the criticism which some people levelled at Scripture that—as a sign of their 
powerlessness—it is humans who fear the animals. To affirm human sovereign- 
ty is his way of counteracting this view. His identification of the divine image 
with the capacity to rule therefore is, like for Gregory, conditioned by circum- 
stance. 

The repeated statement about the divine image as a capacity to rule over, 
command, or control the animals is not the only way John attempts to thwart 
the criticism. He suggests an indirect way of confirming it by addressing cer- 
tain ramifications of sin. As he iterates in Genesis 9.10, while human rule over 
the world is a divine given, sin disturbs the order of things. It is sin that causes 
the loss of “esteem and authority”!!! for humans, leading in turn to their fear of 
the animals. This also is a perennial topic of ascetic literature." Furthermore, 
through a kind of reciprocity, as sin means disobedience to God, the animals 


107 XATA THV THS Moppys cixóva and xatd tov tig dpyijig Adyov (Genesis 9.78.2-7). Theodoret 
found inspiration in John’s teaching. See Theodoret, Questions 20.44—50. In what follows 
I shall point out, when necessary, what did Theodoret add to his master’s teaching. 

108 Tdvtwv TAV Ertl THS yÀs pxovta (Genesis 8.72.58). 

109 For notes on this passage, see Dunning, “Chrysostom’s Serpent,” 79. 

110 Genesis 10.85.53-55.- 

111 Genesis 9.79.26. Dunning, “Chrysostom’s Serpent,” 80-81. See Lai, “The Imago Dei,’ 401. 

112 Costache, “Adam’s Holiness,” 339-340; “John Moschus,” 28-31. Robert M. Grant, Early 
Christians and Animals (London: Routledge, 1999), 17-19, 20, 167. Theodoret adopts the 
same view, very possibly borrowing from John. The lions did not touch prophet Daniel in 
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rebel against humankind (Genesis 9.8). This perspective echoes Theophilus’ 
tantum quantum principle" mentioned in the introduction to this chapter. 
Animals obey the people as long as people remain obedient to God, but they 
disobey them when people disobey God. (Walter Markowicz has shown that 
Augustine borrowed from John this stance." Theodoret, his disciple, did the 
same.6) Human conduct therefore has an impact on the cosmic environment, 
especially on animal conduct. But, again borrowing from Theophilus,” the 
human loss of command is not total and definitive; nor is the disobedience 
of the animals. Out of kindness, we read in Genesis 9.11, God maintains in sub- 
jection to humankind the more serviceable animals, while allowing others to 
manifest their opposition to the fallen humanity. What matters is the anthropic 
significance of John’s negative account—the fact that human behaviour has an 
impact on some parts of the creation. 

This approach is not without problems. By stating that human sin engenders 
the wildness of many animals, John contradicts the views he espouses in On the 
Providence of God. Christopher Hall aptly noted that, following the narrative of 
creation John states there that God made from the outset wild and tame ani- 
mals.”!8 The tension is only on the surface. Corresponding to On the Providence 
of God, as we read in Genesis 10.12 God made “very good” tame and wild ani- 
mals, and also helpful and dangerous phenomena. It is this balance in nature 
that is “good,” despite ambiguities.!2° John could have borrowed this convic- 


the pit due to seeing in him “the deiform mark of the divine image” (Questions 18.17-18). 
Thus, “we fear the wild beasts because we do not practise the virtues” (Questions 18.22—23). 

113 The text reads: “by way of the disobedience of sin” (Genesis 10.84.42). 

114 For Theophilus, the animals “disobeyed together with the disobedient human being” (To 
Autolycus 2.17.14-23). 

115 See Markowicz, “Chrysostom’s Sermons,” 652-653, quoting Augustine’s Contra Tulianum 
Pelagianum 1.25 (PL 44, 657). 

116 Questions 18.67—69. 

117 “Similarly, should the human being revert to its natural state (tò xatà pba) of not doing 
evil, (the animals) will be restored to their original gentleness (cig thy &pxĝIev nUEpoTyTA)” 
(To Autolycus 2.17.14-23). This nuance was not lost on Theodoret (Questions 18.69-72). 

118 Hall pointed out that in On the Providence of God John states realistically that God’s cre- 
ation contains light and darkness, wild and tamed animals from the outset. “Nature in 
its pre-Fall state demonstrates a wildness that God considers good, an untamed face that 
can be dangerous.” Christopher A. Hall, “Nature Wild & Tame in St. John Chrysostom’s On 
the Providence of God,’ in Ancient & Postmodern Christianity: Paleo-Orthodoxy in the 21st 
Century—Essays in Honor of Thomas C. Oden, ed. Kenneth Tanner and Christopher A. Hall 
(Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 2002), 23-37, esp. 31-32. 

119 Hall, “Nature Wild & Tame,” 29. 

120 One such ambiguity regards the serpent. See Dunning, “Chrysostom’s Serpent,” 71-95. 
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tion from Basil’s similar position.!”! Either way, his two works agree that God 
made the wild animals so, before humankind’s disobedience. There remains 
therefore a contradiction between Genesis 10.12, which takes the wild side of 
the creation as divinely given, and Genesis 9.8 and 9.11, where it is sin which 
diminishes the human rule over the wild parts of the animal kingdom. 

John did not notice this tension or chose not to advert to it. But he could 
have very well considered the two positions consistent. It is not difficult to 
see the logic of it: the natural wildness of certain animals becomes danger- 
ous and uncontrolled by humankind because of our sin. Wildness is neither 
naturally threatening nor totally dangerous to human beings. After all, as Rosa 
Hunt pointed out, Genesis abounds in images which prove John’s positive 
appraisal of the world.!2? Only ignorance makes people suspect that God has 
not created a “good” world. As we read in Genesis 10.13, the people do not 
grasp the divine intention regarding the things which they deem dangerous, 
much the way they ignore the existence of a balance in nature. Hall com- 
mented that by reporting on people's ignorance John suggests a way of under- 
standing how the wild aspects of nature can be good. Natural phenomena, 
animals, and plants wrongly dubbed useless or dangerous are nevertheless 
useful and good within the divine layout of the creation.!*3 Either way, John 
keeps deploying the anthropic stance that the whole of nature was created for 
humankind. 

His admirer, Theodoret, approaches this topic from a slightly different angle, 
sharing with John the view that the creation is useful to human beings. Gene- 
sis repeats the divine assessment of the creation as “good” in order to prevent 
“the ungrateful” from doubting the value of the world.!”4 A little later, he dis- 
misses the possibility of useless plants by showing that some of the inedible 
ones are food for certain animals and that the latter are useful to human beings 
in many ways, from food to clothing to work. Thus, indirectly all plants are use- 
ful to humankind. Other plants are useful for medicinal purposes.!*° Regardless 
of how plants prove to be useful, directly or indirectly, they serve our race. He 
argues similarly for the usefulness of wild animals, whose various parts are 
employed for obtaining healing substances.!*6 True, nature is ambivalent: there 
are elements such as water and fire that do good to humankind, but also cause 


121 Hexaemeron 5.8.15-16. 

122 Hunt, “Reading Genesis,” 25-30 (creation as teacher, work of art, and act of love). 
123 Hall, “Nature Wild & Tame,” 32. Nicolaidis, Science and Eastern Orthodoxy, 26. 
124 Theodoret, Questions 10. 

125 Theodoret, Questions 13. 

126 Theodoret, Questions 18.36—38. 
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it great damage. Nevertheless, all things are ultimately useful within creation’s 
overall functionality.!2” The anthropic principle is satisfied. We recognise many 
of the positions John advocates; Theodoret developed his teacher’s insights 
according to his own perceptions, knowledge, and interests. 

It is against this backdrop that the analogy of the king and the palace comes 
into play. But before I turn to the relevant passages, consideration should be 
given to its anthropic setting. 


2.3 Anthropic Perspectives 

Human sovereignty and its exercise as overlordship or control are possible 
given humankind’s configuration in the image of God. They are furthermore 
facilitated by creation’s divine blueprint, particularly the anthropic condition- 
ing of the earth’s ecosystem and of the universe in its entirety. Joining the 
chorus of Basil and Gregory, John repeatedly affirms that God made the earth 
and the wide cosmic array for the benefit of humankind. For example, in Gen- 
esis 9.4 he states, lyrically, that the earth— 


Has become mother and nurse for us (ýtno xai Teo@dc). It is from it that 
we receive food (tpegópeða) and find enjoyment (&noAadvopev) in all other 
things. To it we shall return, since for us it is both homeland and tomb 
(matpic xal tapoc).!28 


More along the lines of Gregory’s position than Basil’s, he represents human- 
kind as profoundly intimate with the earth and all that it contains, from the geo- 
graphical features of the ecosystem to the biosphere. Gregory, we already know, 
depicts the universe as a home. Similarly, John considers the earth human- 
ity’s womb and tomb—the two extremities of our experience in the here and 
now—thus showing that nothing on earth is foreign, pointless, or evil. The cre- 
ation is there for humanity’s use and enjoyment (see tpegópeða, ànoàavopev). 
The sense of communion with the earthly environment is the dominant note 
of the sentence, signified by the phrases “mother and nurse” (ujtyp xai tpo- 
gos) and “homeland and tomb” (natpiç xai t&poc). Yet a deeper message can 
be discerned, too. Since the world is designed as our abode, made for us, it 
has anthropic features. This conclusion becomes even more obvious in a pas- 
sage from Genesis 8.4, which incidentally connects the anthropic condition of 


127 Theodoret, Questions 18.52-66. 

128 Genesis 9.77.26-30. This sense of communion with the natural environment, understood 
as a participatory act, corresponds to the overall perception of many past traditional cul- 
tures. See Eliade, Cosmos and History, 4-5. 
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nature and the hierarchical status of humankind, its uniqueness within the 
earth’s milieu and the cosmos at large. In his words, 


The human being is of greater honour (tiwtepov &ndvtwv) than all the 
other living beings we see. On its account all these (other beings) have 
been brought about (Òr öv xai tadta &nravta naphyðn): sky, earth, the sea, 
the sun, the moon, the stars, the reptiles, domestic animals, and all the 
unreasoning animals.!29 


The passage summarises the entire universe, which includes life, or is alive and 
animated. The phrase “all the other living beings we see” and the ensuing list 
of beings that belong in this category echo Gregory’s different kinds of soul 
recapitulated within the human being.!°° Apart from John’s seemingly animist 
position—possibly denoting the dynamism of the creation—he introduces 
two important ideas here. First, the reference to the human being as “of greater 
honour than all” (tyuLwtepov ånávtwv) the other existents affirms the superiority 
of our race to the universe. Addressing the theme of humankind’s sovereignty 
and lending it even more force, the assertion corresponds to Gregory’s hierar- 
chical schema.!*! Second, the point that for the human being “all these (other 
creations) have been brought about’ (Òr öv xal tadta &navta naphxðn) denotes 
that the universe exists for humankind.!* John shares these convictions with 
Gregory! and with his own Antiochene colleague, Theodore of Mopsuestia.!94 
But in Chapter One we discovered a similar position in Diognetus.!?5 If perhaps 
in a weak sense, John’s second assertion nevertheless signifies creation’s teleo- 
logical and anthropic nature. The two ideas stated here recapitulate all that we 
have discovered so far in his Genesis homilies. Humankind ranks the highest 
within the order of things created, and the cosmos is meant to serve the exis- 


129 Genesis 8.71.15—-19. For a summary of the form of his cosmos in Genesis, see Nicolaidis, Sci- 
ence and Eastern Orthodoxy, 25-26. 

130 Constitution 8.145.31-33. 

131 See my notes above on Constitution 16.180.8-15. 

132 Hall (“Nature Wild & Tame,’ 35-36) noted that this conviction is ubiquitous in John’s writ- 
ings. 

133 See my notes above on Constitution 8.144.36-49. 

134 Nellas referred to Theodoret’s On Genesis 20, where he quoted the thoughts of Theodore 
of Mopsuestia on the same analogy (see PG 80, 109B). Here is the relevant passage: “Last in 
order, He brought forth man in His own image, as if the whole of creation were to appear 
to have been put together for the use of man.” Quoted in Nellas, Deification, 26 n. 21. 

135 Diognetus 10.2. 
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tence of our race.!36 Also, by mentioning wild and domesticated animals, the 
passage brings to clarity his views of the extent of human rule. 

Right after the above passage, in Genesis 8.5 John refutes the objection that 
humankind’s late arrival excludes its dignity.!37 It is at this juncture that he 
introduces his version of the analogy of the king, the palace, and the city, where 
he also includes the scene of a procession. Here is the text: 


Think of a king who is about to enter a city. Guards bearing spears and all 
the other (courtiers) precede him, as it should, to prepare the royal palace 
(for his arrival). Only then (sc. when all is ready) does the king (BactAeds) 
approach the royal precincts (BactAeta). In our case, likewise, (God) estab- 
lished the whole order (Staxdcpyou; of the universe) before this king and 
ruler of ours (xaddmep Bactren tad xal dpyovta; sc. the human being) was 
about to be installed (as master of) the entire earth. Then only (sc. after 
the making of the cosmos) was the established (overlord) meant to be 
introduced. These things make known to us how honoured this (last cre- 
ated) animal is (cov tipatat touti TÒ Cov).138 


John liberally uses the accounts of Philo and Gregory, without mentioning their 
contributions. He abridges the narrative of creation in Gen 1, indeed its very 
sequence, by comparing the making of the universe to a royal procession. In so 
doing, he reiterates the idea of humankind as the crown of the entire work of 
creation, and as the appointed ruler of the universe. According to Robert Hill's 
note on another passage, the human being resembles a deputy deity entrusted 
with a responsibility for God’s creation.!99 John does not use this terminology, 
but he shows elsewhere, in Genesis 14.9, that Scripture refers to this responsibil- 
ity in terms of tilling the garden, watching over it, and revering God, the master 
of all. Understood in this way, the analogy of the king, the procession, and the 


136 This conclusion overlaps with the message of On the Providence of God. See Hall, “Nature 
Wild & Tame,” 31-33. 

137 Genesis 8.71.19-20. Echoes from Philo’s Creation 77-88 and Gregory’s Constitution 2.132.37- 
133.33 are discernible here. 

138 Genesis 8.71.21-29. Theodoret (Questions, 20.29-37) simplifies this representation, with- 
out the royal imagery. He appears to combine John’s anthropic procession of the universe 
with Gregory the Theologian’s (Oration 38.11) converging aspects of the creation within 
the human microcosm. However, Gregory speaks of the noetic, not angelic, aspect of the 
creation. The terms noetic and angelic are missing from John, who primarily refers to the 
visible cosmos. 

139 Cf. Homilies on Genesis, 110 n. 13. See also Hill’s comment on Theodoret, Questions 20 at 53 
n.5. 
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palace agrees with the general schema of homilies 8-10 and the construct of 
the divine image as referring to sovereignty.!4° 

But there is more. The royal analogy suggests a universe conditioned to 
facilitate human flourishing," a task which the whole of the creation fulfils 
in subjection to our race. The serviceability of the universe does not presup- 
pose however a divinely sanctioned, ruthless human tyranny over the world. 
Harrison observed that the Book of Genesis does not support its modern inter- 
pretation in anthropocentric terms. He also pointed out that John and other 
early Christian theologians do not assert—either in the name of Genesis or 
otherwise—any selfish rights of humankind to take advantage of the world.42 
Indeed, the early Christian thinkers never encourage a view similar to George 
Orwell’s point that the human being serves the interests of no creature except 
itself.143 One should consider John’s stances on human royalty together, in 
the light of those passages where he presents sovereignty as the ascetically 
achieved virtue of gentleness. He speaks of humankind’s natural sovereignty 
within a divinely ordered universe, not of the contrived sovereignty of a fallen 
humankind.!4 

Corresponding to the previously analysed excerpt, from Genesis 9.4, the uni- 
verse is here an abode, and since its principal inhabitant is a king (see BactAetc, 
xabdirep Bactrea tivà xal coxovta), the home is also royal (see BactAeta), much 
like a city in which the royal palace is built. Granted, the sense of commonality 
between humanity and the earth, found in Genesis 9.4, fades within the anal- 
ogy under consideration. But the analogy suggests a respectful perception of 


140 Genesis 8.4; 8.9; 9.6; 9.8; 10.9. 

141 According to Hall (“Nature Wild & Tame,’ 32) throughout Genesis John refers to holistic 
flourishing. In his words, “God has created the world that is most appropriate for the spiri- 
tual and material well-being of humanity.” He returned to this matter at 33, but in relation 
to another work, Homilies on the Statues 10. In his words, “Creation’s goodness then is a 
functional goodness, one that reflects God’s infinite love for humanity and God’s desire 
to create an environment purposely designed to nurture a human being’s awareness of 
and love for God. The natural world is given to humanity as a gift, filled with grace, in the 
sense that it is the ideal natural environment for human beings as created in the image of 
God to grow, develop and exercise the responsibilities given to them by God.” The same 
assessment is applicable to Genesis. 

142 Harrison, “Having Dominion,” 18-20. This point corrects the accepted view that affirm- 
ing human uniqueness amounts to supporting the selfish use of the environment—an 
understanding present even in the thought of scholars who oppose the legitimacy of this 
assumption. See for example Perl, “The Analogy of Personhood,’ 146. 

143 George Orwell, Animal Farm, Burmese Days, A Clergyman’s Daughter, Coming Up for Air, 
Keep the Aspidistra Flying, Nineteen Eighty-Four (London: Secker & Warburg/Octopus, 
1976), 15. 

144 Pagels, “Politics,” 70-71. 
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the world nonetheless. It likens the world to a royal palace and a capital city in 
which the royal retinue—‘sky, earth, the sea, the sun, the moon, the stars, the 
reptiles, domestic animals, and all the unreasoning animals” of Genesis 8.4— 
shares in the dignity of the ruler, albeit in varying degrees. The honour due 
to the last created animal (see daov tiyétat touti tò Gov) in the royal analogy 
extends to all. This being might be a king, but it participates in the earth's bio- 
sphere as any other animals are. As such, the royal status of this being becomes 
the status of all of the kingdom’s inhabitants. By and large, John’s view of the 
situation matches perceptions pertaining to contemporary environmental his- 
tory.145 Even though the image of a royal procession towards the palace alludes 
to a hierarchical structure of the kingdom—God’s creation—it does so with- 
out listing things in their comparative importance. Since the world is a royal 
palace and a capital city, everything within it has at least potentially royal sta- 
tus. Think of the inhabitants of a great metropolis compared to the dwellers 
of rural areas: for rural people, the glamour of the city extends to its residents. 
The same can be said of Gregory’s corresponding analogy, which, we have seen, 
includes together with the king and his palace the royal domain or the king- 
dom. But John’s image of a royal procession unpacks the notion of a hierarchi- 
cally ordered universe and of the entire creation on its way towards the palace 
and, one can assume, the royal status. This is not the only time John deploys this 
imagery to designate the universe as entirely royal. In his Homilies on Matthew, 
he states against a similar backdrop that “the city is eminently royal and distin- 
guished; it is not divided into the marketplace and the royal court as our cities 
are; it is royal in its entirety (mévta Bactrste).”!46 

To summarise, John construed the divine image as sovereignty. While at 
times sovereignty meant for him moderation, self-control, mildness, and gen- 
tleness, generally he discussed human dignity as rule over God’s creation. These 
meanings intersect. Even when the link between them is not entirely obvious— 
such as in the royal analogy—still the context suggests it. In this light, the rela- 
tionship between the ruler and the ruled is enriched with endearing nuances, 
such as acknowledging the earth as mother, nurse, and tomb for the human 
race. 

Nevertheless, the universe and the earth’s ecosystem are not entirely com- 
prehensible to humankind. Phenomena unfold all around them which people 


145 Griffiths, “Ecology and Empire,” 12; “Environmental History, Australian Style,” AHS 46:2 
(2015): 157-173. See also the contributions to the special issue of RCC Perspectives (2014:1): 
The Edges of Environmental History: Honouring Jane Carruthers, ed. Christof Mauch and 
Libby Robin. 

146 Homilies on Matthew 1 (PG 57, 24.21-24). 
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do not grasp. Some phenomena possess destructive force; wildlife remains out- 
side human control; sometimes, nature affects human life and habitation in 
ways which people resent. But the existence of unexplained and uncontrolled 
phenomena does not challenge God’s goodness, the meaningfulness and the 
welcoming aspect of the world, or humankind’s sovereignty over the creation. 
What people construe as dangerous are misunderstood aspects of the natural 
world. Such phenomena are equally meant to serve, though in various ways, our 
being and flourishing. All things have a usefulness and a purpose. From a dif- 
ferent angle, the existence of wild, untamed species on earth is largely an out- 
come of human disobedience, since things in nature—particularly animals— 
are affected by human misconduct. If the people progress in gentleness and 
the understanding of nature, more and more of the creation could become 
tamed for the royal rule of humanity. To a modern reader this resonates with 
the anthropic condition of the universe. 

The analogy of the king, the procession, the palace, and the city encom- 
passes most of the above considerations. Even though it has a narrower pur- 
pose—to explain why humankind was created after the other beings—its basis 
is an anthropic worldview. Its significance therefore transcends John’s immedi- 
ate concerns. The analogy affirms the unity of created nature as a kingly palace 
and a capital city meant to accommodate the entire royal procession, that is, 
everything within the universe, including the human race. The universe is a 
royal home to all things. The royal analogy and the worldview it spells out are 
not the scenario satirised in Orwell’s Animal Farm with its competing parties 
savagely endeavouring to defeat each other. They illustrate the ideal situation 
which Lewis contemplated in the image of the Great Dance, that all things are 
in the centre and centres themselves.!4” In terms of contemporary game the- 
ory, the inhabitants of John’s universe are engaged in a non-zero-sum game,!48 
where all are either winners or losers. 

Is this an anthropic vista of reality? Definitely, yes. But what kind of an- 
thropic thinking did John observe? I would contend that his worldview sat- 
isfies the criteria of the weak principle, which affirms a connection between 
humankind and the cosmos. Nevertheless, his view of human overlordship 


147 Lewis, Perelandra (ch. 17), 335-336. 

148 See Robert Wright, Nonzero: The Logic of Human Destiny (New York: Vintage Books, 2001), 
5, 252-257. The inclusive logic of cooperation has recently become a hot topic, counter- 
balancing the established selfish and individualistic paradigm. See the essays collected in 
Evolution, Games, and God and Sarah Coakley’s Gifford Lectures (2012), available at https:// 
www.abdn.ac.uk/sdhp/events/gifford-lectures/sarah-coakley-524.php (accessed 15 
August 2019). 
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which could affect creation positively—insofar as it makes the whole of the 
creation a royal palace—and negatively—in stirring the wildness of certain 
animals and natural phenomena—suggests a modified version of the final 
anthropic principle. But it is not only by way of technology that humankind 
transforms the universe.!49 Humankind achieves that goal by the spin, to use 
a quantum metaphor, or the quality of its presence in the world. A disobedi- 
ent humanity, denoting an inner universe of confusion and disarray, stirs some 
wildlife to an even greater savagery. In turn, an ascetically pacified humankind 
contributes to making the universe a structured, meaningful, and worthwhile 
royal abode—much the way the Christians of Diognetus give life to the world 
which they inhabit as the soul does its body. 


3 Conclusions 


The early Christian authors whose contributions have been reviewed above, 
particularly Gregory of Nyssa and John Chrysostom, but also Theophilus of 
Antioch, Theodore of Mopsuestia, Nemesius of Emesa, and Theodoret of Cyrus, 
shared with Philo a perception of God's creation as both homogenous and hier- 
archically organised. They asserted an ontological continuity between human 
nature and the other strands of being, be they animal, vegetal, or mineral; a 
solidarity between humankind and the cosmic home seen as maternal womb, 
shelter, and tomb; and a reciprocity between human and animal conduct. To 
paraphrase Bradbury, all these authors “knew how to live with nature and get 
along with nature.”5° At the same time, they consistently operated within a 
hierarchical framework where solidarity, functionality, and cooperation do not 
rule out structure and axiology. They represented the sovereign humanity as 
the high point of God's creation, made in God’s image and likeness to rule 
over the creation. They did not associate human royalty however with a right 
to exploit the animals, the earth’s ecosystem, and the cosmos. Humanity is 
supposed to rule in harmony with all the other parts of God’s creation, which 
share in its royal status. Contrary to the universe narrated by Orwell, this is not 
a case of hypocritical egalitarianism misused for oligarchic purposes through 


149 Theodoret, in turn, praises human creativity, including manufacturing, as part and par- 
cel of resembling God. In his words, Ad xal obtw Syutovpyav ó ğvðpwroç, pipeîtat d&u 
YE TY Tov ToMTHY, WC Elxwv TO dpyétuTov (“even by creating in this fashion (out of other 
things and with toil), the human being imitates the creator to some extent, like an image 
its archetype”; Questions 20.66-77). 

150 Bradbury, The Martian Chronicles, 86. 
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acquisition of power.!>! Corresponding to the Disciple’s cosmic agency of Chris- 
tians, human sovereignty and overlordship represent external manifestations 
of inner achievements such as serenity, moderation, and dispassion. Virtue, 
therefore, is the true measure of human dignity and the most constructive fac- 
tor at work within the ecosystem. There is no room left for anthropocentrism 
in this worldview. 

All these indicate an ecological awareness, a cosmic mindset akin to the 
contemporary Big History narrative and which antedates by many centuries 
the recent concept of environmental history. Furthermore, although the qual- 
itative approaches of the authors considered above might not withstand the 
quantitative scale of the scientific method, in many ways their positions antic- 
ipate aspects of the anthropic cosmological principle. They all pointed out the 
ontological solidarity between humankind and the universe, the structure of 
nature conditioned to support and nurture the existence of our species, and 
the impact of human presence and activity upon living things, the earthly 
ecosystem, and the cosmos. These demonstrate the nuanced and comprehen- 
sive character of the Christian worldview, which, theologically grounded, gives 
a solid articulation to the human and cosmic continuum. From this viewpoint, 
it is clear that the early Christian worldview is foreign to the modern division 
of anthropology and cosmology—a division largely responsible for anthro- 
pocentrism and its outcome, the senseless exploitation of nature. The contribu- 
tions of Gregory, John, and their traditional confréres crown the process which 
Diognetus illustrated several generations earlier, articulating a worldview that 
makes sense for Christians and that elucidates the puzzle of their place in the 
world. 

151 See the famous slogan: “All animals are equal but some animals are more equal than oth- 
ers” (Animal Farm, 63), which corresponds to the fictional underground manifesto bearing 


the implausible title, “The Theory and Practice of Oligarchical Collectivism” (Nineteen 
Eighty-Four, 853). 


CONCLUSIONS 


Yesterday’s Lessons for Today 


In the introduction to this book I have shown, playfully, that the world of the 
early Christians—by which I mean both their view of reality and how they 
inhabited the earth—goes largely unnoticed in the scholarship of the early 
Christian world. The study of topics such as cosmology and contemplation of 
the natural world, accordingly, “is not a well-rewarded niche in the corridors of 
learning,” to paraphrase Asimov again.! Hence the scantiness of relevant stud- 
ies. Throughout this book we have seen that there are several important excep- 
tions to this trend. Together with the present study, these exceptions are but 
heralds of a revolutionary way of considering things which is yet to come. And 
until scholars learn to consider the cosmos and its varied populations—human 
and otherwise—through a multifocal lens, their grasp of the early Christian 
world will remain incomplete. In turn, such an approach could lead to much 
more than a better understanding of the past. It could provide us with ideas 
that are valuable, relevant to our immediate needs and purposes. Being discon- 
nected from nature, our civilisation of technological might, economical ratio- 
nale, and leisurely pursuits—the brave new world—has critically wounded the 
earth’s ecosphere. And the brave new world is unable to heal the earth. Yet heal 
the earth it must. But how can the early Christian worldview be of help in this 
regard, over the gulfs of history? A brief comparison of outlooks will point us 
to the answer. 

From the second to the fifth century, Christians produced a holistic, detailed, 
and polychrome picture of the cosmos in which they lived. This comprehen- 
sive depiction emerged by considering reality through the lens of Scripture, 
their ecclesiastical, liturgical, and spiritual experience—sometimes in conver- 
sation with other religious traditions—and also through the available sciences, 
philosophy, art, and literature. Against this broad cultural backdrop, they devel- 
oped a worldview which considers humankind’s own place within the earthly 
environment and the ordered universe. This worldview is a genuine anthropic 
cosmology, which affirms people’s belonging with God’s creation and their 
sense of solidarity with it, for better or worse. The early Christian experience 
therefore pertains to Big History and to environmental history; narrow disci- 
plinary approaches cannot account for its length, width, and depth. So per- 


1 Isaac Asimov, Foundation and Earth (London: HarperCollinsPublishers, 1996), 140-141. 
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ceived, the world is complex. And so are, too, people's interactions with it. It 
is in the light of this holistic representation of reality that the early Christians 
assessed their own activities, tasks, and aspirations. As for us, modern people, 
while we describe reality better than they did, we lost their aptitude to see 
through things and to grasp their connections. For us, matters of cosmology 
and anthropology, economy and ecology, do not sit well together. The infinite 
spaces of the universe, the earthly ecosphere, and the mysteries of life are the 
province of science; for the rest of us it’s business as usual, regardless of the 
impact of our ignorance and greed. On several occasions throughout this book 
I have shown that compartmentalisation and overspecialisation are our main 
weaknesses, indeed our enemies. These features of our culture prevent us from 
realising the issues that confront us—and from grasping the early Christian 
world in its complexity. We must wonder together with Asimov whether we 
could be truly great mathematicians if mathematics is all we know.” A change 
of lens is in order, and the stances discussed throughout this study might point 
us in the right direction. But let us take a closer look at our findings. 

The way the early Christians represented reality developed by leaps and 
shifts of perspective, within the parameters of their own faith convictions. 
What conditioned their advancement from lacking cosmic focus to a deep 
interest in the universe are historical and cultural factors. These facilitated 
their understanding the faith in increasingly more profound ways, including 
the doctrine of creation. This, in turn, led them to a better grasp of the world. 
And the more they understood it, the more they appreciated it. They became 
more and more aware of the divine calling to safeguard the world and to con- 
tribute to its flourishing. They realised that they could not live and thrive in a 
world of which they had no understanding, and also without adopting a cor- 
responding lifestyle, caring for the earth and its many denizens. Indeed, the 
sources analysed above illustrate this double concern, namely, to grasp real- 
ity and humankind’s part in it. They also make plain that this goal cannot be 
achieved without the theological perspective—thus, without being anchored 
in the transcendent yet omnipresent source of creation’s existence and mean- 
ingfulness, God. 

At the end of this journey, we must ask ourselves what, precisely, have we 
learnt. 


2 Asimov, Prelude to Foundation, 93. 
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To an extent, I suspect, this patristic journey may have disappointed the reader. 
The relevant sources offer only glimpses of the whole, without bothering to 
collect the tesserae of the puzzle into a coherent picture. What causes this sit- 
uation has by now become clear, I hope. This is a consequence of the nature 
of these sources and of authorial intentions. As none of the writings exam- 
ined here is called On the Cosmos, or some such title, the rigorous study of 
nature falls outside their scope. Despite their rich cosmological contextualisa- 
tion, they are either apologetic or exegetical or ascetic writings. As such, they 
consider matters cosmological together with other topics and from viewpoints 
foreign to the normative study of the universe. The writers themselves were not 
professional cosmologists. Some of them deliberately ignored—either partially 
or wholesale—the scientific theories of their times. Some mentioned them 
critically. Some others, in turn, took for granted cosmology and the broader 
scientific culture of their age, wasting no further thought on them. No wonder 
the unabridged early Christian map of the world still eludes us. 

More factors, however, were at play. If my analysis is correct, Origen and 
Evagrius’ metaphysical speculations—generally viewed as grand cosmologi- 
cal narratives—are not primarily about the universe. And should their spec- 
ulations still say something relevant about it, they would do so only indi- 
rectly, against the backdrop of very different interests. No reliable map of the 
world there. We find important information, however, in contexts where they 
addressed matters physical directly, with or without hermeneutical elements 
being obvious. But neither these other instances include comprehensive maps 
of the cosmos nor do they mention topics treated by other authors. For exam- 
ple, the view of the world as melodious barely registers in them, if present at all. 
In the same vein, Clement—who described the first known method of Chris- 
tian contemplation and who generously employed musical imagery—had little 
to say about the shape of the cosmos itself. As did Origen and Evagrius after 
him, he preferred to discuss methodological aspects. And while their shared 
interest in methodology suggests continuity within the tradition, we are no less 
bereft of a map of the world. We cannot find it in other authors either—such 
as Theophilus, Athanasius, Basil, Gregory, and John—who produced partial 
descriptions of the natural world. For example, Athanasius peered into the 
flowing nature of things and the significance of order. Basil preferred to look 
closely at various landscapes and ecosystems, but seeking wisdom lessons. Fur- 
thermore, Gregory, while Ptolemaic cosmography appears in the background of 
his considerations, focused upon the inner workings of nature. Others, more- 
over, like Ignatius and Irenaeus, contemplated nature seeking to find in it a 
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mirror of the liturgical experience of the church. We are left only with the 
tesserae of the mosaic, yes, but we have learnt many things about the early 
Christian view of the cosmos—especially from the authors who used a mul- 
tifocal lens which included the available sciences. 

We must therefore not be unfair to these authors. The pieces of the mosaic 
are as important as the mosaic itself. These give us a sense of how the early 
Christian mind functioned in matters of representing reality. And the many 
tesserae are not so difficult to piece together. To that end, however, our task 
to understand and to arrange the scattered data into a coherent worldview is 
indispensable. Taking my cue from the ideas and the terms discussed through- 
out this study, I propose the following summary of the early Christian repre- 
sentation of reality. 

The ordered universe exists due to God’s will who creates, supports, and 
guides it towards the final consummation—the perfect fellowship of God, 
humankind, and the cosmos. The entire project advances according to a blue- 
print designed by the creator Logos when the world was not. However, advance- 
ment depends on multiple factors, divine, cosmic, and human, not merely 
supernatural ones. 

The creator differs from the creation ontologically, but is actively present in 
it. As such, the creator contributes to the processes put in place for the cos- 
mos to be, to move, and to reach fulfilment. But these supernaturally fuelled 
processes are no less natural, presupposing physical forces which belong to the 
universe itself. Indeed, these physical forces exist from the outset, from the inef- 
fable instant of creation’s beginning. They first became manifest when God’s 
energy activated the darkness—or the chaos of created matter—as light. Light 
is the name of a natural energy which structures the chaos into universe, or 
the name of the chaos on its way to becoming cosmos. The chaos has from 
the beginning the potentiality of light; it contains the promise to become the 
ordered universe. And the chaos will continue to be potentiality, though less 
and less, until all that once was latent is activated—or until darkness will be 
no more. 

Activation entails supernatural and natural factors. As the divine call, nudge, 
or energy woke up nature’s potential in the beginning, so God continues to do 
throughout the universe's course, fuelling its natural movement. Cosmic exis- 
tence is an ongoing exercise in synergy. Nature itself constitutes an open field 
where the uncreated and the created realities interact. This fundamental pro- 
cess corresponds to the concrete objects which emerge at the intersection of 
material and immaterial factors—or where the divine blueprint takes material 
existence or flesh, so to speak. Synergy exists on all levels of nature, from the 
elements to the processes at work in the earthly ecosphere to celestial mechan- 
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ics to the universe in its entirety. Nature is neither purely material nor divine. 
Nature is complex. The universe’s movement itself is natural and supernatural, 
random yet purposeful. 

What secures purposefulness is the universe’s antecedent blueprint, which 
sets the parameters for all things to exist, to move, and to have their being. Phe- 
nomena emerge due to infrastructural mathematical patterns—divine num- 
bers and measures—which enable organisation and complexity. As divine con- 
ditions frame the universe’s movement in the form of laws, the dynamism, 
randomness, and spontaneity of nature lead to increasing complexity, not to 
further chaos. The outcome is our ordered universe. Chaos become cosmos. 

Order and complexity are also expressed through images, signs, and sym- 
bols. The cosmos is theologically meaningful, revealing God’s activity, will, and 
wisdom which permeate all things. It does so by interpreting the foundational 
symphony or ode written by the divine Logos from before the ages. For the mul- 
tilayered cosmos is also a polyphonic instrument, an orchestra, and a chorus. 
While its music is not consistently harmonious, salvation restores its beauty. 
Salvation is the restoration of the cosmic music disturbed by the cacophony of 
human ungodly activities. Restoration is possible given that the agent of salva- 
tion, Jesus Christ, is the Logos incarnate, the agent of creation and providence. 
As such, Christ’s salvation both leads humankind back on track and attunes 
the cosmic processes to the blueprint of the creation. And so the advancement 
of both humankind and the cosmos towards their shared goal—eschatological 
perfection—becomes possible again. 

In order to grasp the sense of the cosmic song, however, believers must learn 
to consider the universe through a different lens. Indeed, its theological mean- 
ingfulness does not transpire only as sacred music; it also is a scriptural narra- 
tive of sorts, or a theological book. It is Scripture itself which makes obvious 
the cosmic narrative by referring to it as such. For it shows that the universe 
teaches wisdom, which believers—in awe—must learn how to read. As with 
Scripture itself, this requires hermeneutical decoding. In principle, the mes- 
sage of the cosmic book corresponds with Scripture’s own discourse. They both 
reveal God's plan for a creation whose fulfilment largely depends on the “spin” 
of human activity. 

Given its theological meaningfulness the universe is, furthermore, a school. 
In the cosmic school able and diligent students learn about the creator, the 
universe, and their own place in the order of things. This they do through con- 
templative exercises. They learn to understand the cosmos as God’s creation 
and to love it and all its parts. Understanding leads to love because it shows 
that the world is meant to be their home. This realisation brings with it a sense 
of responsibility for their own wellbeing and for the flourishing of their home, 
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part and whole. The cosmic school teaches that they must protect and till the 
garden. To perform this task, however, they undertake personal transformation 
through ascesis and advance in divine knowledge. For without the caretakers 
adopting a corresponding lifestyle, the earthly ecosystem and the universe in 
its entirety will not reach the divinely set goal. 

This synthesis might not account for everything we discovered above, but I 
hope that it still gives us a fair idea of how the early Christians viewed the world 
and their place in it. 


2 Understanding What We Learnt 


The above reconstruction confirms that the early Christians worked within 
the framework of a theory or a narrative of everything, although they did not 
present it as such. This is to say, furthermore, that their analysed contribu- 
tions anticipate contemporary concepts and approaches such as anthropic cos- 
mology, Big History, and environmental history. Whatever we call it, the early 
Christian worldview is holistic in its outlook, encompassing anthropological, 
biological, cosmological, environmental, and theological dimensions. 

One might object that my synthesis is not equally applicable to the cases 
discussed in this book. To an extent, this is true. The sketchy cosmography 
of Diognetus is not Gregory of Nyssa’s chaos theory. Nor does Ignatius’ choral 
starfield match the complexity of Basil’s attention to natural phenomena. But 
one should not forget that—within the relevant timeframe, from the second 
to the fifth century—the early Christian worldview continued to evolve. Some 
of the contributions treated above illustrate the earlier reluctance of Chris- 
tians towards all things worldly. Others display the more relaxed attitude of the 
Nicene appreciation for the cosmos taken as a central topic of the faith. Their 
respective contexts prescribed the amount of attention these writers were to 
give to the universe. Other differences refer to intellectual sophistication and 
scientific literacy. Obviously, certain authors were more educated than others. 
Yet other differences stem from the genre of these writings and from authorial 
intentions. One cannot expect an exegetical homily to introduce matters of the 
Christian worldview in the manner of an apologetic treatise. 

But what lends credence to my reconstruction is that these sources also have 
very important elements in common. They represent the mainstream Christian 
Hellenistic tradition and, overall, consider reality through a contemplative lens. 
They uphold the same scripturally anchored doctrine of creation, which they 
address within the scientific culture of late antiquity. From their perception of 
the universe they draw practical wisdom to guide everyday life. This, precisely, 
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is why their specific contributions converge into a comprehensive, consistent, 
and coherent representation of reality. 

To draw this study to a close, three particulars deserve further attention: the 
cosmological framing of theological anthropology and its environmental impli- 
cations; the interdisciplinary approach; and the sense of cosmic wonder. From 
my viewpoint, these particulars represent the most important contributions of 
the sources analysed here, providing contemporary scholars with indispens- 
able tools for a better understanding of the early Christian world. They also 
convey significant lessons for today. 

The cosmological and environmental framing of theological anthropology 
is inherent to the early Christian worldview. In what follows, I shall render 
this idea in terms which resonate with contemporary perceptions and con- 
cerns. Most sources considered above subscribe to the view that—while being 
created in God’s image and theologically conditioned—humankind is inextri- 
cably connected with the planetary ecosphere and the cosmos in its entirety. 
Human nature shares ontological solidarity with the created universe, includ- 
ing the earth’s biosphere. This nexus bears profound implications. The world 
is divinely purposed as humankind’s cradle. All things are useful for us human 
beings. All of the universe’s components conspire in our favour. This realisa- 
tion occasions wonderment to the cosmologists who consider “the goldilocks 
enigma” as much as it did to the early Christians who were contemplating the 
world’s wise design. Viewed from the other end, all this amounts to saying that 
human nature, as a microcosm which summarises within itself all of reality, 
imposes anthropic restrictions upon the universe. The cosmos and the earthly 
ecosphere are as they are because we live here. The universe is not a hostile 
place, despite its violent rhythms and the catastrophes it continuously experi- 
ences. As we are still here, the accidents that occur make our existence possible. 
Under God’s providence and within an ordered universe, indeed, all events 
tend to turn out well. In the grand schema of things, all beings are there for the 
good of other beings, and all secure human existence. To grasp this situation, 
people must discover the melodious rationality which traverses all the levels 
of reality, including areas of turbulence and disharmony. After all, people are 
the thinking centre where cosmic order and meaningfulness register and are 
processed. 

It is against this backdrop that we contemplate humankind’s ecological and, 
indeed, cosmic responsibility. Attuned to God’s wisdom—the creator of both 
humankind and the world—and aware of their place in the order of things, 
people must live accordingly. That is, they must adopt an ascetic lifestyle and a 
moderate use of the world. It is only through ascesis that they change from 
exploiters into gentle stewards. Ascesis, furthermore, transforms them from 
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within. As the positive energies of transformed persons reverberate far and 
wide, this lifestyle does not require a modus operandi similar to contemporary 
environmental action. Their immanence itself constitutes a kind of mystical 
agency working towards the world’s wellbeing. But this mystical agency does 
not exclude a corresponding environmental activity; on the contrary, the two 
aspects complement each other. It is well known that Christian saints, as pro- 
foundly transformed people, are compassionate towards the natural world and 
all its inhabitants, human and otherwise, sentient, sapient, and far from either 
sapience or sentience. What matters is that—regardless of the numbers of 
those who attain to holiness—humankind’s solidarity with the natural world 
and contribution to cosmic wellbeing are part and parcel of the early Christian 
worldview. This stance remains an inspiration over the gulfs of history, espe- 
cially in times that are as dire as our age is for the natural world. 

Another significant aspect of the early Christian worldview is the interdisci- 
plinary approach. The sources analysed in this book demonstrate a complex 
thinking irreducible to the narrow frame of reference of, say, doctrinal the- 
ology. True, all adhere to the same doctrine of creation. But their depiction 
of the ordered universe as a theologically meaningful and welcoming place 
draws on multiple disciplinary viewpoints. Succinctly put, they describe real- 
ity as the scientific culture of late antiquity did, and interpret it theologically, 
from the vantage point of a scripturally anchored faith.? They introduce a uni- 
verse of fundamental elements and natural energies, of movement, change, 
and complex order, also one which—being continuously permeated by divine 
energies—evolves within the parameters of God’s wisdom. But there is more 
to the interdisciplinary approach of these sources. For example, they consider 
reality through the lens of Christian experience. Accordingly, the universe is 
an alternate liturgical assembly, which mirrors the rhythms of the church. Cos- 
mic harmony doubles the church's doxologies. The singing choirs of the church 
correspond to the voices of the elements. The mutual love of believers mirrors 
the cosmic solidarity of all created beings. Furthermore, from a pedagogical 
angle, the universe represents a genuine school where people learn about the 
creator, themselves, and the meaning of all that is. In the same vein, the world 
and its nonhuman inhabitants inspire ethical behaviour. Behind this pedagogi- 
cal worldview operates a hermeneutical approach. Through this interpretative 
lens, the scientifically described, measured, and analysed cosmos becomes an 


3 Incidentally, contemporary studies in the history of science and theology—such as Ferngren’s 
Science and Religion: A Historical Introduction—ignore most of the sources I have examined 
in this book. In the light of my findings, the current view must be revised to accommodate 
more names and contributions. 
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object of spiritual interpretation. To grasp its message, together with training 
and skills, the interpreter undertakes personal purification and seeks fellow- 
ship with God who speaks through the universe's harmony. 

As it straddles a range of perspectives, from the natural sciences to scrip- 
tural wisdom to contemplative insights, the early Christian worldview suggests 
a superior solution to the widespread opinion in our age—that scientific and 
theological perspectives are incompatible. It also reveals an important task of 
contemporary Christians, namely, to replicate the achievements of past gen- 
erations by redrafting the doctrine of creation in the framework of today’s 
scientific culture. 

The last aspect I wish to highlight is the early Christian sense of cosmic 
wonder. The sources discussed throughout this book display deep reverence 
for God’s wisdom embodied in the created universe. While the universe itself 
is not the focus of their reverence, these sources nevertheless depict it as 
theologically meaningful and worthy of respect and awe. Quantitative assess- 
ments, economical calculation, and anthropocentric considerations have no 
say here. Nor do simplistic theological definitions of the creation’s mystery that 
reduce it to having been created ex nihilo. That the insights of these early Chris- 
tian sources into natural phenomena have in time become outmoded is of no 
consequence. Their contemplative and qualitative approach does not depend 
upon the ancient sciences—or any other scientific culture for that matter. This 
is so because these sources do not only describe reality. They marvel at the har- 
mony and beauty of things; the fitness and usefulness of the natural processes; 
the meaningfulness and the purposefulness of the universe. The world they 
depict is harmonious and musical; a world full of signs and messages. Their 
world is a welcoming place where people find shelter and enjoyment, wisdom 
and enrichment. The aptitude of the early Christians for wonderment led them 
to an overwhelming experience of cosmic fellowship, of meaning and purpose- 
fulness. Their experience is the very opposite of the sense of despair, isolation, 
and meaninglessness felt by contemporary people, who cannot free their hectic 
schedules in order to see the eloquent beauty of cosmic order. A return to natu- 
ral contemplation and the early Christian sense of wonder might improve their 
situation—especially at the present time, when the pressures of the pandemic 
add further angst to the sense of pointlessness that so many people experience. 

Either way, it is my fervent hope that this exercise in looking at things differ- 
ently will inspire the reader as much as it did me. 
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299, 306, 323, 332, 350, 363 

microcosm/microcosmic 55, 85, 92, 337— 
340, 341, 347, 3591138, 371 

moon 50, 53, 55, 69, 70, 72, 74 19, 339, 358, 
361 

music/musical 4, 10, 16, 23, 24, 62-68, 74, 
75» 77-80, 82-91, 93, 94, 96-108, 109, 
123, 131, 144, 176, 180, 184, 315, 367, 369, 
373 

see also melodic/melodious 

mystagogical/mystagogy 
267, 269 

mystery (of reality) 53, 54m147, 55, 56, 114, 
117-118, 126, 130N122, 133, 153, 165n329, 


55, 92, 158, 248, 


113N27, 122, 260, 
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204-206, 256, 258, 270, 271, 273, 278, 
356, 373 


natural (laws, phenomena, world) 2,7, 
15, 17, 20, 21, 27, 39, 56, 70, 73, 74, 84- 
85, 90-93, 108, 112, 121, 123-126, 130, 
135, 153, 155, 166-167, 177, 178, 181, 
185, 196, 203, 204n219, 205, 206, 208, 
218, 225-226, 228-230, 233-235, 237, 
239-240, 241, 242, 243n116, 244-246, 
248-249, 251, 253-257, 258n165, 265, 
274, 280, 281, 282, 285, 287-288, 290, 
291, 295, 296ng4, 300, 302-306, 312, 
313, 314N179, 315, 316, 321, 323-326, 327, 
33L 335) 337) 349, 343) 344, 3550117, 
356, 3570128, 360n141, 362, 365, 368- 
379, 372-373 

naturalism/naturalistic 73, 74, 121, 125, 130, 
166, 234, 242, 245, 251, 255, 257, 280, 
282, 302-304, 320, 321, 326, 327 

see also physical/physicalism/physicalist 


overlord/overlordship 57, 346, 353-354, 
357) 359, 362, 364 


(cosmic) pattern(s) 6,16, 91, 92, 109, 119, 
120, 125, 153, 154n268, 155, 161, 164n322, 
183, 207, 236, 314, 316, 335, 369 
pedagogical/pedagogy 10, 17, 82, 83, 107, 
112, 138, 141, 169, 197, 211, 213, 214, 216, 
258-250, 265, 271, 279, 308, 309, 372 
physical/physicalism/physicalist 18, 55, 62, 
74, 75, 103, 104, 108, 114, 115, 119, 121, 123, 
125-131, 144, 153, 159, 165, 201, 203, 205, 
225, 231, 233, 256, 257, 281-283, 286— 
288, 296, 305, 306, 319, 322, 324, 326, 
327, 340, 342, 343, 353; 367, 368 
see also naturalism/naturalistic 
physics 
ancient 17, 18, 55, 59, 109—111, 113, 115, 123, 
124, 125, 126-129, 142, 150n246, 153, 158, 
166n331, 168, 189, 201, 205, 207, 216, 221, 
232, 233, 261, 287, 296, 311, 313, 315, 320, 
321, 323, 333, 334 
quantum/modern 
316, 325, 329 
potential/potentiality 75, 85, 243108, 244, 
246, 249, 250, 254, 280, 306, 313-316, 
319-320, 326, 336, 361, 368 


1, 155, 228, 246, 313, 


INDEX OF TERMS 


(ascetic, philosophical, spiritual) prac- 
tice/praxis 28, 33, 86, 108, 11n12, 116, 197, 
199, 201, 216, 221, 269, 350, 352 
presence see immanence/immanent 
Christian 15, 23, 26, 34, 46, 47, 50, 363, 
364 
divine 25n41, 50, 56, 90, 93, 99, 125, 150, 
152, 242, 244, 249, 256, 258, 277, 280, 
304, 314, 333023 
providence/providential 15, 32, 45, 54, 56, 
62, 91, 93, 97, 100—102, 106, 125, 140, 
155N274, 164, 167, 168, 176, 177, 181, 184, 
195, 208, 209, 211, 237, 242n104, 243, 
244, 257, 274, 297N9Q9Q, 333N23, 369, 


371 
Ptolemaic system 232, 322, 339, 367 
purification 20, 17, 118, 137, 1401184, 152, 


158n297, 174N25, 178, 181, 182, 200, 203, 
204n218, 263-266, 269, 273, 286, 373 
see also catharsis 
(cosmic) purpose/purposeful (universe) 57, 
59) 93) 95, 96, 233, 241, 242, 256, 257, 
271, 274-275, 280, 306, 318, 360n141, 
362, 369, 371, 373 


representation(s) of reality 8, u, 14, 16, 21, 
25, 49, 51, 55-58, 59, 62, 64, 74, 76,77, 
78, 82, 87, 90, 96, 107, 108, 130, 164, 168, 
184, 219, 221, 223, 229, 240, 241, 242, 257, 
271, 279, 326, 327, 328, 329, 366, 371 

(divine) revelation 19, 31, 54, 56, 59, 63, 64, 
71, 75, 80, 81, 87, 88, 93, 95, 106, 108, 121, 
125, 127, 132, 133, 135, 176, 180, 235, 238, 
264, 271, 286, 299 


(cosmic) school (for souls) 20, 24, 33, 64, 
160, 220, 223, 257-260, 261, 265, 270— 
279, 298, 348, 349, 369, 370, 372 
serene/serenity 22, 43, 364 
sidereal 70-76, 321-323 
see also celestial 


415 


sky 55,57, 69, 74, 103, 123, 159, 179155, 180, 
185, 247, 276, 338, 340, 345-347, 358, 
361 

see also heaven 

(cosmic) song 63, 70, 75, 83-96, 101, 103, 105, 
106, 126, 132, 176, 369 

sovereignty 22, 340-344, 346-348, 350-354, 
357-364 

starfield 71-74, 84, 90, 94, 370 

Starhymn 53, 65, 69-75, 79, 94, 101 

stars 5, 50, 55, 61, 69—76, 77n88, 83n116, 101, 
119, 121, 123, 158, 160n302, 180, 185, 217, 
232n66, 318, 324n239, 346, 348, 358, 361 

sun 53; 55, 69, 70, 72, 74, 1340150, 157n290, 
229N49, 233, 248, 284, 358, 361 

supernatural 21, 33, 166, 168, 177, 233, 245, 
251, 253, 254 255, 256, 257, 313, 337, 368, 
369 

supernaturalism 245, 251, 254, 257, 280, 327 

symphonic/symphony 16, 65-68, 75, 76, 79, 
82, 86, 87, 89, 90, 96, 100, 101, 369 

synergetic/synergy 4, 6, 20, 21, 88, 166, 167, 
223, 234, 242-251, 253-258, 271, 273, 
278, 280, 305-307, 313, 319, 327, 333, 
368 


theory 
chaos- 6, 21, 153, 306, 316 
of everything 4, 5, 322, 370 
transcendence/transcendent 
Christian 15, 38, 45, 340 
divine 36, 56, 57, 60, 80, 116, 119, 121, 123, 
226, 255, 299, 366 
trinitarian 14, 24n39, 151, 157n289, 158, 221, 
224 


unity (of creation/reality) 32, 61, 66, 77, 78, 
81, 86, 103, 105, 118, 131, 133, 134, 151, 166, 
167, 214, 248, 255, 317, 319, 320, 322, 323, 
325, 326, 362 
see also homogeneity/homogenous 


